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Tue trite old axiom, that difficult circumstances produce 
great men, though seemingly confirmed by the events of the 
last fifty years, during which the whole frame of society has 
been shaken by convulsions, such as the world never before 
beheld, is nevertheless not true in its usual acceptation. Diffi- 
cult circumstances are, indeed, but as asieve through which all 
that is small and insignificant falls and passes away, while that 
which is great and valuable remains. True, also, that they 
afford that opportunity for exerting a great mind, which 
strengthens and expands it by exercise; but the powers are, 
in no other sense, produced by the circumstances; and the 
great man would have been still the same had he never ob- 
tained any opportunity of displaying his genius. He is the 
diamond unformed and uncut in the mine, with all its pure and 
brilliant qualities ready to shine forth the moment it is brought 
to light. 

It is rarely that we have an opportunity of verifying this 
fact in the biography of any individual. If a distinguished 
person writes his own history at a period of life when he has 
gained honors and won applause, he cannot divest himself of 
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a tendency to make the youthful years harmonize, in some de- 
gree, with the after period of glory, and to represent all the 
minute traits of early character as consonant with the broad 
effulgence of the risen star; and if the biography be composed 
by another, we reasonably doubt the traditional anecdotes of 
his hero’s more remote career ; for mere memory preserves facts 
as the Dutch make schoolboy’s marbles, and they are rolled 
about in the stream of time, till, with the same substance, they 
have lost almost every vestige of their original form. Be- 
sides, the very fact of writing for publication colours if it do 
not distort the narrative. We dress ourselves with care 
when we are to appear in public ; and a great man’s biography 
is generally as much made up for representation as an old 
beau. Cesar himself wrote his ‘‘ Commentaries” with a full 
sense of the eye of the world being upon him; and the 
Thrasonical brag, as Shakespeare terms it: the veni, vidi, vici 
—a piece of selfsuflicient coxcombry worthy of Napoleon Buo- 
naparte—was merely a clap-trap addressed to his public. 

Avery unusual concurrence of circumstances has given to the 
world, I believe for the first time, an autobiography written 
without any of these disadvantages, with no anticipations what- 
ever on the part of the Author, at the time of the composition 
of a great part of the work, that it would ever meet the public 
eye; and with a complete display of the feelings and opinions 
of the young soldier, placed side by side, without disguise, 
with those of the experienced statesman and veteran com- 
mander; and it fortunately happens for the history of military 
and diplomatic science, that the autobiography which pre- 
sents this curious and interesting aspect, is that of the 

reatest man who has lived since the fall of the Roman 
mpire. 

It is true, we have many collections of letters and dispatches 
written at different periods by different distinguished indivi- 
duals; but in every one of these there are great vacancies ; in 
most instances they have been published after the events to 
which they referred had past away from memory; in many 
eases they have been garbled, and the sense and meaning mis- 
interpreted or perverted by friendly or unfriendly Editors; 
and it is ui not too much to say, that in the Letters and 
Dispatches of the Duke of Wellington, we possess a work per- 
fectly sui generis, and unlike anything that has been pub- 
lished before. In calling it an Autobiography, perhaps we may 
have somewhat stretched the sense of the word; for there isa 

eriod of the Duke’s life of which we find no record,—a period, 
ae oon which, though interesting to those whose sole object 
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is the study of character in its early developement, is not of 
much importance either in throwing light upon the history of 
the individual after his mind had reached maturity, or upon 
the great public events in which it was his destiny to take part. 
For the long period of upwards of twenty-four years, the Let- 
ters and Dispatches of the Duke afford the only true and perfect 
picture that can be given of his opinions and conduct at every 
point of his career; and a strict examination of the documents, 
even without any knowledge of the character of the man, 
would carry to any unbiased mind the fullest conviction that 
every sentence is written with the most perfect sincerity and 
truth, and without any of those small vanities and empty affec- 
tations which more or less tinge every other autobiography 
that ever was written. That there is a consciousness of great 
powers, even from the beginning, is very evident. That con- 
sciousness was a natural result of their possession; but its 
effect upon the letters themselves has naturally been to pro- 
duce a straightforward and fearless candour, which removes at 
once every doubt of their perfect sincerity. The Duke of 
Wellington felt that he had no occasion to appear anything 
but that which he really was; and therefore he stated every 
Opinion as it was really entertained, every event as it actually 
occurred. 

In examining these Dispatches, which we propose to do at 
some length, there are various considerations which will 
suggest themselves, according to the different aspects under 
which the documents may be viewed. As the contempo- 
raneous picture of a great man’s sentiments and ideas at dif- 
ferent periods of his life, they appear before us in one very 
interesting point of view. As a record of many of the most 
extraordinary events of modern times, written by one who had 
a thorough knowledge of all, and a personal acquaintance with 
most, they give us the most important piece of history extant. 
As a commentary upon vast and all-important military opera- 
tions, explaining the intentions, the means, the causes, the 
conduct and the resuit, they present to us a contribution to 
science, invaluable to present times and to posterity; and, as 
displaying the motives and views of a great statesman and 
negociator in a variety of new and extraordinary circumstances, 
throughout the whole of which candour, moderation and firm- 
ness were found perfectly sufficient, under the guidance of the 
most clear and perspicuous judgment with which man perhaps 
was ever endowed, to frustrate fraud, subtlety and violence, they 
teach valuable and significant lessons, which cannot be without 


their effect upon after ages. 
° 
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It was a favorite theory of Goethe's, that as man advances 
from youth to age his mind changes as much as his body ; that 
the opinions of the young man are not the opinions of the old 
man, and that this alteration is effected not merely by expe- 
rience but by inherent causes. If we may make use of an 
expression which nearly implies a contradiction, this notion 
approached a psychological materialism. The Dispatches of 
the Duke of Wellington, however, evince in the most ex- 
traordinary manner, how with minds of great precision and 
clearness of perception, opinions are formed at once at a very 
early period of life, which undergo no change; for the simple 
reason that experience affords no motive for changing them. 
Taste may alter, years may instruct, but truth remains truth : 
the only difficulty in any question presented to us, is to ascer- 
tain it; and those who are endowed by nature with the power of 
separating rapidly and surely the true from the untrue will 
alten be found to vary much from the opinions that they 
have originally formed. 

This may appear trite enough, but nevertheless it is a 
doctrine which is much more frequently covertly assailed 
than we imagine; and half the errors in theory and practice 
that we see in society, spring from a lingering inclination to 
believe that right and wrong, truth and falsehood, are in some 
degree matters of convention ; and that according to the phi- 
losophy of Pyrrho, there is nothing certain and absolute. 
Another great class of errors proceeds from the frequent, 
nay, the general want of that intellectual precision by which 
the essential points of any particular question are separated, 
not alone from foreign adjuncts, but from all the unessen- 
tial parts, so that whatever be the matter of consideration, 
it may stand forth clear and defined, divested of all that can 
dazzle the eye or mislead the judgment. Impressions pro- 
duced upon minds possessed of this power, are always more 
permanent than upon the minds of other men; but such 
minds unfortunately are rare. Many men indeed possess that 
power in a certain degree, and some on certain subjects which 
they have been much accustomed to consider in a logical 
manner; but in its highest perfection, it is the rarest of all 
endowments. It is usually by a long process of thought that 
we separate the essential from the unessential, that we extract 
what is material from the mist of insignificant circumstances 
by which everything is surrounded, and acquire a precise and 
complete notion of the object of our contemplation. Nor is 
the process merely long, but it is often very circuitous ; and yet 
we have occasional instances, of which one is supplied by the 
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book before us, of minds so constituted that by some rapid 
operation, the nature of which we cannot clearly discover, 
but which may be compared to the logarithms of mathema- 
ticians, they arrive directly and at once at those results which 
are only obtained by other men after long calculation and 
deliberation. 

These two peculiarities, intimately connected with each other, 
rapidity and precision of apprehension and permanence of im- 
pression, are two of the first points that strike us in examin- 
ing the Dispatches of the Duke of Wellington: but there is 
a multitude of others, all equally deserving of attention, which 
appear in every page of this work, showing the character of 
that great man under a thousand different aspects; for no 
person probably ever combined such powerful individuality, 
with such variety, or to use the more expressive German term 
vielseitigheit of mind. We must notice, however, the various 
peculiarities as we go on. 

The edition at present under our hands, and to which we wish 
particularly to direct the attention of the reader, is something 
more than a reprint in a compact and accessible form, of the 
collection which has been long familiar to the public; for 
several very important documents, especially referring to the 
Duke’s Indian career, have been obtained from different residen- 
cies and added by Colonel Gurwood. The trouble which that 
gallant officer has taken to render the work as complete as pos- 
sible, is highly to his credit, and forbids the supposition that any 
labour or exertion could have supplied the deficiency which we 
perceive in the compilation. Nevertheless we cannot but regret 
that more of the Duke’s letters during the period of his service in 
the Low Countries are not extant. It is true, that from his youth 
and position in the army, at the period of the Duke of York’s 
expedition,—he being then only in the commencement of his 
twenty-sixth year,anda young lieutenant-colonel,—these letters, 
even if they could be recovered, might not throw any great 
light upon the history of the times; but still they would un- 
doubtedly furnish many important and instructive particulars 
in regard to the early history of one, whose whole career must 
be full of interest to the public. 

The few letters from the Low Countries that do exist, how- 
ever, are worthy of observation. The third, addressed to the 
adjutant-general, from Tiel, affords a trait of the Duke’s cha- 
racter, remarkable as the key (when compared with his conduct 
on other occasions) of the rule which he seems to have laid 
down for himself in dealing with offenders. It will be found 
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throughout the whole of these dispatches, that wherever an 
error, even amounting to disobedience of orders, was com- 
mitted, either from misapprehension or mere want of judgment, 
and when the public service was not likely to be materially 
affected by the impunity of the offender, no man was more 
lenient and kind than the Duke of Wellington, who took pains 
to put forward any mitigating circumstance in favour of the 
person whose conduct was likely to be censured. But, on the 
contrary, wherever the fault proceeded from wilful disregard 
of necessary discipline, or from criminal or depraved habits 
and disposition ; or where the example was likely materially to 
affect the service of the country; no man was more strict and 
severe,—no man was more resolute in punishing, whatever 
might be the position of the guilty person, whatever might be 
the efforts made to screen him from the infliction he merited. 
Thus, in the dispatch to which we allude, we find the follow- 
ing statement :— 


**To the Adjutant-general. 
“ Tiel, 21st Oct., 1794. 


‘* With the bearer of this I send a man of the regt. de Rohan, who 
made his escape from the enemy the day before yesterday. I am sorry 
to inform you that, notwithstanding the orders given to the subaltern 
of the piquet at Ochtan, both by the captain and me, he, in the ab- 
sence of the captain, who was gone to visit the right piquet near Tiel, 
suffered a boat to cross the river and bring this man over. At the 
same time that, in order to account for the man’s coming this way, I 
have thought it my duty to state this circumstance to you, yet I have 
every reason to believe that the disobedience of orders is to be attri- 
buted to misapprehension ; and I hope that, if you should have occa- 
sion to mention it to H.R.H. the Commander-in-Chief, you will do me 
the favor to represent it to him in the least unfavorable point of view.” 


Nothing surely could be more considerate,—nothing more 
kind. An order given to a subaltern in command of a piquet, 
both by the captain and the lieutenant-colonel of his regiment, 
had been disobeyed, and Colonel Wellesley was compelled by 
the very result of that act of disobedience, to report it to the 
adjutant-general ; but at the same time he expresses his belief 
that it had arisen from misapprehension, and begs that it may 
be represented to the commander-in-chief in the least unfa- 
vourable point of view. It is evident that he thought in this 
instance both that the fault was excusable, and that the mere 
fact of its being reported to the adjutant-general would be suffi- 
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cient to prevent its recurrence. But a very different course of 
proceeding is followed by the Duke not many years after, in a 
case where the circumstances were different, and the offence 
was of a more aggravated and dangerous character. It would 
seem, in the spring of 1801, while Colonel Wellesley was in 
command of the troops in Mysore, Malabar, and Canara, an 
assistant-surgeon marching from Seru to Seringapatam had 
been in the habit of violently plundering the natives of the 
different villages through which he passed, of employing the 
cooleys without giving them proper remuneration, and of 
causing some of the natives to be tied up and flogged, in order 
to force from them additional supplies of straw, &c., after having 
received a sufficient quantity before, and neglected to pay for 
it. Colonel Wellesley caused him to be arrested and tried. 
The court-martial was what is called a favourable one. Such 
occurrences were at that time not unfrequent in India; and the 
members of the court probably thought that circumstance a 
sufficient motive for a lenient sentence, which Colonel Wel- 
lesley justly believed to be a strong inducement for exercising 
marked severity. Although the evidence was very clear and 
distinct, and one of the general charges was for ungentleman- 
like behaviour, the court judged it expedient to find the 
offender guilty only upon one count, that of tying up and flog- 
ging a native for the purposes above mentioned, but acquitted 
him generally of ungentlemanlike behaviour. 

Of this finding Colonel Wellesley greatly disapproved ; and 
although it was very evident that both the judge-advocate and 
the general were inclined to treat the case with extraordinary 
lenity, he resolved that it should not escape some sort of 
punishment. His first step was to send back the sentence for 
revision; although he states himself, in a letter dated 11th of 
June, 1801, that he did not expect much benefit from that pro- 
ceeding. All that resulted was that the word “ honorable,” 
attached to the acquittal on the principal counts, was omitted, 
and that the reprimand, which the offender was to receive for 
disobedience of orders, was directed to be public, and by Colonel 
Wellesley himself. That great officer resolved to carry out 
his purpose, and immediately sent the proceedings of the court- 
martial to the commander-in-chief, with a letter so clear and 
masterly in its exposition of the principles upon which he 
acted, that it must not be omitted here :— 


“ To the Commander-in- Chief, Fort St. George. 


‘* Seringapatam, 12th June, 1801. 
*‘Tenclose the proceedings of a Court Martial, which has been 
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assembled at Seringapatam for the trial of Mr. Assist. Surg. 
This gentleman was put in arrest by me, in consequence of a complaint 
from the Rajah’s government, through the Resident, of his conduct at 
almost every stage on the road between Sera and Seringapatam ; and the 
charges against him were framed upon the complaints from the nearest 
village, Chuiter, in order that the inhabitants of the more distant 
villages might not be obliged to quit their occupations, for the purpose 
of appearing at the Court Martial to prosecute. 

“* After an attentive perusal of the proceedings of the Court Mar- 
tial, I cannot agree with them in opinion that the charges against 
Mr. have not been proved; particularly I cannot agree with 
them that he isnot guilty of the 2nd and 4th articles of the 1st charge. 
It appears by the evidence which he produced himself, that he never 
paid more than one gold fanam for all that he received for himself, his 
servants, his horses, and Mr. Boxley, during nearly 24 hours that he 
remained at Chutter; and, by the evidence of the people of the village, 
that he paid nothing. 

“‘ The evidence on the 4th article of the Ist charge speaks for itself; 
from which it appears that Mr. did not pay the price of the 
country for the cooleys he employed. 

“In regard to the 3rd article of the Ist charge, of which the Court 
Martial have found Mr. to be guilty, but which they are of 
opinion does not constitute ungentlemanlike behaviour, I must observe 
that Mr. himself gives as a reason for beating and tying up the 
inhabitant, that he wanted thereby to oblige him and others to deliver 
straw for his horses, having already received provision for himself, his 
servants, and his horses; for which straw and provision for himself, 
his servants, and his horses, thus forced from the inhabitants by 
tying up and beating one of them, it appears by the evidence he 
did not pay. 

‘I never can agree in opinion with the Court Martial that this scan- 
dalous conduct is not unbecoming the character of a British officer 
and a gentleman; and I never can approve a sentence which describes 
it in other terms than those of the strongest reprobation. 

“In regard to the 2nd charge, viz. a disobedience of your orders, 
of which Mr. has been found guilty, I do not consider a re- 
mae from me to be a sufficient punishment for that crime, particu- 
arly after a trial by a Court Martial; and I must observe that I did 
not require the authority of the sentence of a Court Martial to enable 
me to reprimand any officer for misconduct, much less for disobeying 
your orders. 

“‘ The prosecution against Mr. 




















was instituted upon the com- 


plaint of the Rajah’s government, in consequence of the injury received 
by, and oppression upon, the inhabitants by him, on his journey from 
Sera to Seringapatam. Having proved before a competent Court the 
truth of their charges against him, they will surely expect that he will 
be punished. What will be the opinion of British justice, honour, and 
protection, if a gentleman who has been guilty, almost under the guns 
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has himself 





of this fort, of such acts of oppression as Mr. 
acknowledged, is suffered to go unpunished ? 

‘* I conceive that the Rt. Hon. the Gov. in Council will probably be 
induced to mark Mr. ’s conduct with his disapprobation; and 
I must observe that the proceedings of the Court Martial, and the 
sentence which was first passed, and which was revised, give ample 
reason to believe that the trial was not conducted with the steadiness, 
and the verdict was not given with the deliberation, which ought always 
to be the characteristics of these Courts. For these reasons, I have 
thought it proper to lay the whole matter before you, and to delay to 
take any notice of the Court Martial or of Mr. , till I shall 
receive your orders.” 








It would appear, from a subsequent letter to Colonel Close, 
that the commander-in-chief replied, that he did not think that 
it was in the power of government to mark the conduct of the 
offender with disapprobation, as the court-martial had acquitted 
him ; but Colonel Wellesley still adhered to his opinion, that 
he should be removed from the country; and in order to afford 
the government stronger grounds for interfering, he brought a 
(Dubash) a sort of agent and interpreter, who had been the in- 
strument of the assistant-surgeon, to trial before a native court- 
martial, who passed a much more rigorous sentence upon him 
than had been passed on his superior, although he pleaded the 
express orders of that superior in justification. Colonel Wel- 
lesley then drew up a very severe general order, in the first 
place pointing out that the finding of the court-martial was 
contrary to evidence, and then proceeding to reprimand the 
culprit. This he sent to the commander-in-chief, for his appro- 
bation ; but having been unable to draw any distinct opinion 
from that officer, he published the general order, and at the 
same time furnished Colonel Close with a copy of all the im- 
portant papers, in order that he might take measures for 
inducing the government to remove from the country a person 
whose ‘‘ scandalous conduct,” he pronounces, “ ought to have 
been held out to the execration of the army.” 

We have dwelt long on this transaction, wishing particularly 
to contrast it with the kindly lenity shown by the same great 
man to the young officer who had disobeyed orders at Tiel, 
because the conduct of the Duke of Wellington in such cir- 
cumstances has not unfrequently been misunderstood and mis- 
represented. But these two instances may be taken as full 
illustrations of the course which he had laid out for himself in 
dealing with all offences; and every volume of the Dispatches 
shows that where the error committed arose from mere indis- 
cretion or misapprehension, and was not likely to serve as an 
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example destructive to the interests of the service, no one was 
more willing to view the case in the most favourable light, 

and to treat it with great mildness; but that where, on “the 
contrary, a bad and ungentlemanly spirit was evinced, and a 
fault committed subversive of good order and discipline, and 
tending to the disgrace of the British army, or to the injury of 
the service of the country, no one was so resolute to punish, so 
deaf to the application of friends and protectors. The result 
of this system, in the high state of order and discipline which it 
produced, both i in India and the Peninsular, was most impor- 
tant to the British army warring in foreign countries. It is, 

indeed, scarcely too much to say, that that result was in itself 
equal to one of the greatest victories that this extraordinary 
man ever achieved; for, it may be very doubtful whether his 
vast military success could have been obtained had not such a 
system as is here displayed been established and rigidly main- 
tained in the armies under his command. 

Closely connected with the subject above spoken of, is the 
early skill displayed by the Duke of Wellington as an admi- 
nistrator,—a position in which every great general must from 
time to time be placed, and on his wise and prudent conduct 
in which, must materially depend the success of his more im- 
— military operations. In carrying on a campaign ina 
oreign country, whether inimical or friendly, the discipline of 
the troops is of course the first great object; but as many of the 
functions of government in a province or district occupied by 
a foreign army must fall into the hands of its commander-in- 
chief, most important considerations attach themselves to this 
part of his duties. The best method of conciliating the native 
inhabitants, and gaining their confidence by rigid impartiality 
and an exact distribution of justice, as well as that of repressing 
desultory aggression and the licentiousness which is sure to 
arise where the ordinary operation of the law is suspended, by 
the occasional exercise of necessary severity, becomes a science 
most delicate and difficult in all its branches, but without 
which no commander can be eminently successful. A great 
part of the just reputation obtained by Marshal Soult is to be 
ascribed to the talent which he displayed as an administrator 
in the Peninsula; but in the same scene, and at the same 
time, the Duke of Wellington brought both greater abilities 
and greater experience to the task, having acquired a practical 
knowledge of all its details in India, where a large and most 
important district had been placed under his control shortly 
after the capture of Seringapatam. He had, indeed, for a short 
time exercised the same functions, at least in part, while the 
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Anglo-Indian army, assembled for the repression of Tippo 
Sultaun, was encamped at Wallajahbad ; and after Lord Harris 
had taken the command of the forces, that officer published a 
general order, and wrote a dispatch to the governor-general in 
council, (the latter of which has been preserved,) in which, 
after noticing the perfect discipline which Colonel Wellesley 
had established, he goes on to say,— 


‘** The judicious and masterly arrangements in respect to supplies, 
which cpened an abundant free market, and inspired confidence into 
dealers of every description, were no less creditable to Colonel Welles- 
ley, than advantageous to the public service; and deservedly entitle 
him to my thanks and approbation.” 


The first traces however of his course as an administrator, 
which his own dispatches contain, are to be found after 
the fall of Seringapatam,—of which city he was appointed 
Governor on the 6th May, 1799, two days after it had been 
taken by storm. Although many important considerations 
undoubtedly induced Lord Harris to confer this important post 
on an officer then only just entering his thirty-first year, we 
cannot but believe that the proofs which the commander-in- 
chief had received and recorded of the vast ability which he 
had displayed in the arrangements at Wallajahbad, and which 
peculiarly fitted him for the dangerous and difficult task of - 
governing a newly-conquered district, had their full share in 
fixing his choice. Nor was he in any degree deceived in his 
expectations; for the rapidity with which order, peace, and 
confidence succeeded in Seringapatam to confusion, warfare, 
and terror was truly marvellous. 


“(In a few days,” says Colonel Gurwood, in his very well written 
and able introduction, ‘‘ the bazaars were stored with all sorts of pro- 
visions and merchandize, for which there was a ready and advantageous 
sale; and the main street of Seringapatam, three days after the fort 
was taken, was so much crowded as to be almost impassable, and 
exhibited more the appearance of a fair than that of a town taken by 
assault.” 


A portion of the administrative functions was almost im- 
mediately assigned to Colonel Wellesley, as one of the com- 
mission for settling the conquered territory, and the necessary 
though painful task of removing and providing for the famil 
of the late Sultaun peculiarly devolved on him. On the 9t 
of July, in the same year,—two months after the capture of the 
city,—he was appointed to the command of Mysore; and now, 
unfettered except by instructions from the supreme govern- 
ment, commenced the period of his civil and military adminis- 
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tration of a territory which had become by circumstances the 
most important of the Company’s possessions, upon the pre- 
servation and complete pacification of which depended the 
security of our whole Indian empire as it existed at that time. 

To give even a sketch of his conduct during this period 
would be to write a history and not a review; but for any one 
interested in the science of government the dispatches referring 
to this period afford matter for deep study and the finest in- 
struction. With every branch of the internal polity of the 
large district under his command Colonel Wellesley was at 
different times called upon to deal, not meddling, not carping, 
not interfering with the duties and functions of others, not 
personally entering into petty details, except when circum- 
stances imperatively required the master mind to regulate and 
enforce ; but consolidating, strengthening, and directing, and 
wherever detail was necessary, showing as completely a com- 
mand of it, as if he had been all his life accustomed to minute 
considerations. As this capability of concentrating or ex- 
panding his views as circumstances may require forms a very 
curious trait in the intellectual character of the Duke, we give 
one of his letters to Colonel Close, upon the subject of exchange, 
—a subject, one would certainly suppose, the most foreign to 
all his previous habits of thought. We will only premise 
that the word nerrick means here rate of exchange, and shroff 
a native banker :— 


“To Lieutenant-Colonel Close. 
‘‘ Seringapatam, 28th Dec. 1799. 


‘**T was at your house the day before yesterday, and hada long 
conversation with your servant. I find that your works are going on, 
although slowly, yet that he has made such contracts as will prevent 
the delay from creating any very great expense. I shall go to Laal 
Baug whenever I have time. 

«| went yesterday to Mysore, and was happy to find the Rajah so 
much improved. It gave me great satisfaction also to see the progress 
which has been made in building the palace and the works of the old 
fort. These are strong proofs that the conveniences and prejudices of 
the family are not unattended to. I will not do anything in regard 
to this nanperverish, till I hear further from you. 

‘‘] have written to Campbell a long letter about thenerrick of exchange, 
in which I have endeavored to explain the principles of the whole sys- 
tem of shroffing, against the evils of which his regulations are to guard. 
From what I am going to mention to you, however, I am afraid that, 
if the nerrick at Bangalore is permanently fixed, I must loosen my 
system here, and must allow the exchange to fluctuate. In all the 
conversations which you and I have had upon this intricate subject, 
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we have agreed that the shroffs derived a profit only by fluctuation. It 
is therefore clear that in Seringapatam there is no, or but little, profit; 
and that there would be no shroffs here if they did not find one else- 
where, or that they would combine to force me to allow the exchange 
to fluctuate. I have lately made inquiries upon the subject, and I find 
that the great shroffs here have houses at Bangalore, at Sera, and at 
the principal places on the Malabar coast, and they make their profit 
by the fluctuation at those places. 

“‘ Seringapatam is a place of great security, where there is much 
trade, and, of course, exchange of money. In order to have this 
security, the shroffs forego the advantages which they would derive 
upon the fluctuation in the exchange, and they have all the advan- 
tages of the fluctuation at places at no great distance, where the ex- 
change is not fixed. But fix that exchange, and there is an end of 
their means of livelihood ; and, of course, they must either abandon 
the trade entirely, or force me to allow a fluctuation in the place where 
they carry it on. 

“| doubt whether the destruction of our fixed nerrick at Seringa- 
patam will not be an inconvenience to the country, as well as to us; 
and therefore nothing ought to be done which can endanger it. Let 
me know your opinion upon this subject. There is no reason, however, 
why Campbell should not now alter the nerrick, so as to make it more 
convenient to Purneah. One of the principles resulting from the 
position that the shroff’s profit is made by fluctuation is, that, if the ex- 
change is fixed, it is immaterial what proportions of gold, silver, and 
copper are exchanged for one another. The Company’s exchange, 
therefore, is as convenient as any other, and as near the standard rela- 
tive value of the 3 metals ; and as the nerrick was to be fixed, and was 
readily adopted by the shroffs in Seringapatam, in the same manner, if 
the exchange is allowed to fluctuate from month to month in any place 
provided the shroffs can know in one month what value relatively to 
each other the different coins in use will bear in the next, it is imma- 
terial to them what that value is. By means of their correspondents 
and connections in other places, they will be prepared for, and will gain 
by, it. 

What I should recommend would be, that Campbell should fix a 
reasonable nerrick, and inform the shroffs that in 15 days that shall 
have effect; and then fix another, which he must likewise communicate 
to them, and inform them that that must have effect in the following 
month. Thus he will free himself from a part of the grievance felt, at 
the same time that his operations will not affect us here. I shall not 
relieve your cavalry for some time.” 


Colonel Close, to whom the above letter was addressed, seems 
to have been a very remarkable person, and one well fitted to 
act with the Duke of Wellington, all whose dispatches testify 
a high regard for his person and considerable respect for his 
opinion. To him are addressed numerous letters upon the 
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civil government of the provinces of Mysore, Canara, and 
Malabar; and the frequent differences between Amildars, or 
native agents in various districts, with the officers in command 
of troops upon the march—the arrangements for the comfort 
of Tippo’s family—the operations for putting down the bands 
of plunderers with which the country was infested—the settle- 
ment of the civil government where it had been interrupted or 
deranged, and even the details of the post-office, afford fre- 
quent occasion for communications ; in all of which the same 
great abilities, and the same clear and definite precision of 
thought are apparent. Upon every question, as soon as it is 
distinctly before him in all its bearings, a decided opinion is 
expressed, and in every transaction it is apparent that a general 
rule is laid down from which there is no deviation, because it 
is based upon sound principles. One of these is seen operat- 
ing in regard to the disputes to which we have referred between 
the Amildars and the military officers. Due respect and at- 
tention is enforced from the native agent to the officer, and all 
assistance that the service demands is required at his hands ; 
but the military power is never suffered to interfere with the 
course of civil government norto derange the fiscal arrangements 
of the district. In active service, for the supply of the army, 
Colonel Wellesley was occasionally obliged to request a sus- 
pension of those local duties on provisions which acted not so 
much in raising the price as in diminishing the supply; but 
he spoke of it as a favour ;—and one very remarkable passage 
occurs in his dispatches from Seringapatam, showing the strict 
sense of justice which actuated him in all his proceedings. 
On the 17th of May, 1800, he thus writes to Major Monro :— 


“T hear from Mr. Gordon this morning, that your Amildar in 
Soonda, has given his servant some assistance; and the consequence 
is that he has got some grain. I hope the assistance given has not 
been to enable him to get it at a low price, but to get it at any price 
the ryots may ask.” 


Such strict attention to equity might perhaps, with nations 
who had little experience of aught but rapacity, tyranny and 
oppression on the part of their rulers, be regarded, at first, as a 
proof of conscious weakness ; but firmness and vigour were al- 
ways at hand to correct such a mistake, and to teach them that 
moderation might be combined with justice, and the exercise 
of power be restrained by the sense of right. Nor was Colonel 
Wellesley unaware in the least particular of the character of 
the people with whom he had to deal, of the effect produced 
upon their habits both of thought and action by preceding 
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governments, or of the necessity of having always prepared 
strength to enforce what reason and good government de- 
manded. He knew that in a country long subjected to the 
most grinding oppression by a succession of conquering 
usurpers, it was natural to combine the idea of violence with 
power, and to suppose the latter wanting where the former 
was not exercised ; and that consequently for a time at least, 
the means of vigorous exertion must be always ready to teach 
the important lessons on which a new and better system must 
be founded. One of the most masterly dispatches which the 
two volumes referring to India contain, touches on this 
subject; and as nothing perhaps that ever was written in 
ancient or modern times, in point of perspicuity, comprehen- 
siveness, accuracy and foresight, is superior or equal to this 
remarkable letter to Lord Clive, we shall not scruple to give 
it entire :— 


“< To Lord Clive. 


‘* Camp at Hurryhur, 20th June, 1800. 


*“*T have received the honour of your Lordship’s letter of the 14th 
inst., in which you desire to have my opinion regarding the extent of 
the military force which will be necessary for the new territory which 
your Lordship informs me will be assigned by the Nizam to the exclu- 
sive management of the Company, for Mysore, Malabar, Canara, and 
Goa. It is difficult to give an opinion regarding the new territory, of 
which I have but little knowledge ; but as your Lordship has desired 
it, I shall proceed to state what has occurred to me upon the subject. 

“The question which your Lordship has put to me involves consi- 
derations affecting the whole of our military system in this country. 
When the country proposed to be ceded to the Company is likewise to 
be defended, its inhabitants to be kept in tranquillity, and its revenue to 
be realized by means of the troops, it is impossible to expect to be 
able to effect these objects on the system of weak and dispersed gar- 
risons, on which we have been acting hitherto. This must be changed: 
neither the new territory, nor the old, can be kept in awe by troops 
dispersed in forts, which they cannot quit with safety ; and, therefore, 
the system which I should recommend would be to garrison those 
posts only which are absolutely necessary to us, and to have at all 
times in the field, and in motion, 2 or 3 regiments of Europeans, all 
the cavalry, and as large a body of Native infantry as can be got to- 
gether. This will be areal security, not only to the new territory and 
to Mysore, but to the Carnatic, Malabar, and Canara, and nothing else 
ever will, It will appear more clearly that this system is necessary in 
the new territory, when the nature of its inhabitants, and the go- 
vernments to which they have been accustomed, are considered. 

“The whole of the country to be ceded by the Nizam is inhabited 
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by petty rajahs and polygars, who have never been entirely subdued, 
and have never submitted to the species of government which must be 
exercised by the Company’s servants. They have been accustomed 
either to the rapacity and corruption of Tippoo’s government, or to 
the weakness of the Nizam’s ; but they are entirely unacquainted with 
the restraint of a regular authority, constructed upon the principles 
adopted by the Company’s government. This they will resist ; and 
they must be kept in awe, particularly at first, by a large and an active 
force. For this purpose troops in garrison will never answer; and 
supposing that your Lordship should adopt the system I propose, for 
having, at least for some time, a large detachment in the field, I shall 
proceed to estimate the number of troops which will be necessary in 
the garrisons which ought to be occupied. 

“*The number of troops in Malabar is 2 companies of artillery, one 
regiment of European infantry, 3 battalions of the Company’s sepoys, 
3 battalions of sebundies, and 3 of Travancore troops. 

“* The civil government of Malabar is now conducted upon such a 
system, that it is impossible to recommend that this torce should be 
weakened ; a partial alteration in any part of the civil or military 
government will not answer. Hereafter, when there shall have been 
time to settle that country, it may be practicable to diminish that force 
considerably. In Canara there are one company of artillery, one 
regiment of Europeans, and 4 battalions of the Company’s sepoys; 
none of these battalions are complete ; 2 of them are of the new 18th 
regt.; and since the loss of Jemalabad, I have been obliged to add to 
this force the flank companies of the Native corps which were at Goa. 
I do not think it would be proper to diminish it at present. 

‘The violence of the monsoon in Malabar and Canara, which 
prevents the troops from keeping the field, will at all times operate as 
a reason for keeping more troops in the garrisons which may be in 
those countries, than would otherwise be necessary. The circumstance, 
which made it desiraple that there should be a British force at Goa, no 
longer existing, the troops might perhaps be withdrawn entirely from 
thence for the present, or Goa might be made a station for one Native 
battalion. If that arrangement should take place, there will be re- 
quired below the ghauts— 


Companies of European Bombay Sebundies. Travancore 
artillery. regt. sepoys. regt. 
In Malabar . . 2 1 3 3 3 
In Canara .. 1 1 4 
BtGen .« « « 1 
3 2 8 3 3 


‘¢ As long as any of the inhabitants are suffered to remain in Serin- 
gapatam, there ought not to be a smaller body of troops than are there 
at this moment; but if the inhabitants were removed to the pettah, a 
very small garrison would keep it, excepting at the time when an attack 
upon it might beexpected. As, however, the removal of the inhabitants 
must be a work of time, I shall estimate the garrison of Seringapatam 
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at its present strength: 2 companies of artillery, one regiment of 
Europeans, 2 battalions of Native infantry. 

‘“« There ought to be at Chittledroog at least one company of artil- 
lery, and 2 battalions of Native infantry. The province of Bednore 
will require one battalion of Native infantry, and the province of 
Soonda at leastanother. There ought likewise to be a battalion in the 
Nundydroog district. As Paughur is upon the frontier of the territory 
to be ceded to the Company, it may not perhaps be necessary that 
there should be a battalion there. 

“‘ Thus the troops necessary for garrisons only in the Mysore coun- 
try will be 3 companies of artillery, one regiment of Europeans, 
and 7 battalions of Native infantry; but if it should be necessary to 
have a garrison in the Paughur district, another battalion will be re- 
quired. Except at Chittledroog, where I have left only one battalion, 
and at Paughur, where there are two hundred men, I have been obliged 
to leave troops in the garrisons, as I have above estimated them. In 
the new territory there ought to be a battalion between Harponelly and 
Anagoondy, as those places are immediately upon the Marhatta fron- 
tier; one at Adoni; one, at least, at Gooty; one at Kurnool; one at 
Cuddapa ; and one at Gurrumconda. Every other post or stronghold in 
the newly ceded territories, and those in Mysore, not occupied by the 
Hon. Company’s troops, or those of the Rajah of Mysore, ought to 
be immediately destroyed, and particularly their means of affording 
water ought to be entirely annihilated. Thus the whole body of troops, 
which will be required only as garrisons, should your Lordship deter- 
mine to accept the plan of having a strong detachment in the field, 
will be as follows :— 


Companies of European Bombay Sebundies. Travancore 

artillery. regt. sepoys. regt. 

Malabar. ... 2 1 3 3 3 
es lt 1 1 4 
+s 6 «&'* « 1 
a 1 7 
New Territory . 6 

6 3 21 3 3 


‘*It must however be very clear to your Lordship that nothing can 
be more weak than this distribution, if it is not strengthened and 
connected by a detachment in the field ; and that, if you do not adopt 
this system, the garrisous must be considerably strengthened. : 

“ Supposing that your Lordship should adopt it, and that you will 
have for the detachments in the field 3 regiments of Native cavalry, 
3 of European infantry, and 8 battalions of Native infantry, and 2 com- 
panies of artillery, | proceed to state what number of troops will be 
wanting, in order to make the number under my command (including 
those at Goa) sufficient. 


VOL. V.—NO. I. c 
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Companies of European Bombay Sebundies. Travancore Native 
artillery. regt. sepoys. regt. cavalry. 


6 3 21 3 3 
2 3 6 3 
8 6 27 3 3 3 


Wanting for garrisons 
asabove. .. . 
Wanting for the field . 


“Under my command at present,— 


Companies of European Bombay Sebundies. Travancore Native 


artillery. regt. sepoys. regt. cavalry. 

Bengalartillery . . . 2 
Coast artillery . $ 
Bombay artillery . . . 3 
On the Bombay 

establishment } ° 3 ul 3 3 
On the Coast esta- 

blishment } 5 7 3 

8 6 18 3 3 3 


“‘ The deficiency of troops will be 9 battalions of Native infantry.”’ 


Let the reader remark the terse and powerful picture of the 
state of the country to be ceded, of the character of the popu- 
lation, and the consequences likely to ensue from a change by 
which a mild and regular government was to supersede a rapa- 
cious or weak one: nor let him fail to notice the calculations 
made of the result of climate in Malabar; and then let him 
consider the military dispositions proposed and the reasonings 
by which the suggestion is supported, remembering at the 
same time that this dispatch was written from Hurryhur at 
a moment when Colonel Wellesley was in eager pursuit of 
Dhoondiah, who was, with a vastly superior army, on the 
opposite side of the Toombuddra,—that the British forces were 
actually passing the swollen stream that very day,—that a thou- 
sand matters of the deepest interest were pressing upon the 
great commander’s mind at the moment, and that the subject of 
the letter was quite distinct from the object immediately before 
him ; and we think he will agree with us that the document 
displays powers so various in their character, and so vast in 
their scope as almost to approach the marvellous. Dated on 
the same day, also, we find a letter to Colonel Close, regard- 
ing what appears to have been some trickery in respect to the 
fiscal arrangements of the native princes, and a general order 
affecting the hospitals, all equally clear, equally precise, and 
thoughtful. How many similar papers written at the same 
period have been lost, we cannot tell; but these are sufficient 
to show that at the age of thirty-one the ideas and opinions 
of Colonel Wellesley were as precise and distinct upon every 
subject submitted to him as they have ever been, and that 
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experience has only confirmed what judgment then perceived. 
We will not exactly say that if he had terminated his career in 
Mysore he would have been as great a man, in the common 
acceptation of the word, as he has since proved himself, for 
it requires the accumulation of important acts to found so 
vast a reputation ; but, abstractedly, we see even in this early 
= of his career, not merely the germs of the great qualities 
e afterwards displayed upon a stage somewhat enlarged and 
nearer to our own eyes, but the great qualities themselves. 

We have hitherto directed our attention principally to the 
conduct of the Duke in the exercise of functions not altogether 
separate but yet not inseparable from his military duties. He 
was not only commander of the troops in Mysore, but he was 
invested with great civil and political power in that district. 
Before we turn however to another part of the subject, we 
must notice one or two points connected with what has gone 
before. It might be supposed that the vigour and firmness 
he displayed, the accuracy and precision of his judgment, and 
the strong conviction, which the clearness of his perceptions 
forced upon him, of his opinions being just, must have pro- 
duced a certain rigidity of character, a sternness of conduct, 
and a desire of authority which might alienate the regard of 
those by whom he was surrounded, though it could not dimi- 
nish their respect : but what do these dispatches show? We 
answer—wherever the public service was not affected, a kindly, 
generous, friendly disposition. In one place we find him super- 
intending the building of a friend’s house, and the arrangement 
of his garden. In another, providing carefully for the comfort 
and convenience of a lady. Again he is seen anxiously occu- 
pied with the care of a dethroned prince’s family, and endea- 
vouring to soften their fall as far as circumstances will permit. 
He carefully abstains from imputing blame to an officer who 
had failed to execute his orders till he has the whole case before 
him. He sympathises with another obliged to retire from il+ 
health, and sends him home with honorable commendation. 
He advocates the cause of another placed in difficult cireum- 
stances in consequence of a misunderstanding. He writes to 
Colonel Close, “‘ Your idea, where we differ, appears most 
correct.” 

And again, while in pursuit of Dhoondiah he gives the same 
officer an account of his plans, and of the arguments for and 
against crossing the river Toombuddra at once. He then pro- 
ceeds as follows :— 

“The question is narrowed to this point, shall I cross it imme- 
diately and wait on the other side; or shall I wait on this side till I am 
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joined by everything I expect? I acknowledge that I think I ought 
to cross immediately; but I shall be glad to have your opinion upon 
this subject.” 


When Colonel M’Kenzie informs him of his intention of 
returning home, the following are the terms in which he replies 
to him :— 

*‘T hope that you will not go home, but that you will wait here to 
serve upon the staff. Although you are my senior, [I have no ob- 
jection to serving in the same army with you. There are two vacancies 
upon the staff in this country which would just suit us, and as the 
climate of the Carnatic would probably agree with you, I should 
wish to see you here. I know that that idle fellow, Munro, wants to 
get you back to the Highlands of Scotland, but you must not mind 
what he says, and must remain in India till the conclusion of the 
war.” 

To Colonel Harness he writes, on the 2nd February, 1800 :— 


‘*T have received your letter of the 31st January, which has given 
great satisfaction. It rarely happens (particularly in this country) 
that it is in the power of an officer in command to please those who 
are under his orders; and when he is so fortunate, it is to be attributed 
as much to their good disposition, as to efforts he may have made for 
that purpose.” 


These are desultory extracts and references; but they tend 
to prove the fact which we set out with stating that, although 
as firm as iron where the service of the country was concerned, 
no man evinced a more kindly and generous disposition than 
Colonel Wellesley in his general intercourse with those who 
surrounded him; thatno man was more ready to give full con- 
sideration to any opinion of those who were competent to judge ; 
that no man had less jealousy of his senior officers, or a less 
craving desire for authority and command. 

We could multiply infinitely the proofs of these facts, and 
bring forward from the dispatches innumerable letters and 
memoranda to show the extraordinary scope of intellect dis- 
played by Colonel Wellesley in the civil and military adminis- 
tration of Mysore; but as we have paused long upon this 
branch of the subject, we must turn to the more purely mili- 
tary course of that great commander, only pointing out to the 
attention of the reader the masterly dispatch addressed to 
Colonel Close on the 29th July, 1800, (p. 269, vol. i.) on the 
subject of the jurisdiction of different courts in Mysore. 

The first military operation of importance in which Colonel 
Wellesley was employed after arriving in India, was the inva- 
sion of Mysore,—an invasion which the acts of Tippo Sultaun 
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and the intrigues of France rendered absolutely necessary to 
the security of the British possessions in India. In the month 
of April, 1798, the Earl of Mornington arrived at Madras, and 
proceeded almost immediately to Calcutta; and we cannot 
give a better description of the character of that remarkable 
man than is furnished by a French historian (Baron Barchou 
de Penhoén), who, whatever errors he may have committed in 
regard to various historical facts, has justly appreciated the 
character of the late Marquis of Wellesley :— 


‘*The Earl of Mornington” he says, “ was a man whom the most 
difficult circumstances could neither embarrass nor intimidate. He 
displayed from the moment of his arrival, a description of energy 
perfectly in proportion to these difficult circumstances.” 


Amongst imminent perils which hung over the British empire 
in India, when Lord Mornington assumed the general govern- 
ment, those to which M. Barchou alludes, and which princi- 
pally bear upon the subject before us, were as follows :— 
Although France was at this period engaged in actual war 
with England, a number of the native princes of India, whose 
dominions bordered on those of the Company, maintained large 
bodies of troops in their pay, organized and officered by 
Frenchmen. Not only the Marhatta chief, Scindiah (Dowlut 
Rao), kept up a standing army of nearly 50,000 men, with 
a magnificent train of artillery, amounting to about 300 pieces 
of different descriptions, which force had been formed and dis- 
= in the first instance by a Savoyard gentleman, and had 
afterwards been placed under the command of M. Perron, a 
French subject, aided by a great number of French officers ; 
but Holkar, another Marhatta chief, and also the Nizam, the 
Soubahdar of the Deccan, both maintained a large force, also 
disciplined and officered by French adventurers. These princes 
wereeach more or less hostile to the British government, jealous 
of the increasing power of the East India Company, and appre- 
hensive of encroachment upon their territories and the diminu- 
tion of their own authority. By a miscalculation of their means 
of resistance, as compared with the power of the East India’ 
Company, they were in most instances inclined to follow the very 
course which compelled the British government in self-defence 
to measure its strength with theirs. At the same time, they 
neglected the only method which could have been successfully 
employed for resisting the aggression they provoked, and suf- 
fered their own ambitious views to create contests and divisions 
amongst themselves when union and co-operation afforded the 
only means of safety. Although the Company would have been 
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fully justified in requiring from neighbouring and nominally 
friendly states such concessions in regard to their armaments, 
and especially in regard to the reception and employment of 
officers from a hostile country, as would have given security 
to our Indian possessions, many causes had operated to prevent 
such steps from being effectually taken; and such as we have 
stated it, was the condition of the Marhatta and Deccan forces 
at the time of Lord Mornington’s arrival. Another danger, 
however, still more pressing and imminent, menaced the British 
possessions from a different quarter. 

Tippo Saib, Sultaun of Mysore, had never forgotten the 
disgrace which his arms had sustained in his contest with Lord 
Cornwallis in the year 1791, and he had long undoubtedly 
entertained projects of revenge, which he only waited for a 
favorable opportunity to execute. 

The French revolution, and its consequences, and the fierce 
and sanguinary struggle which soon took place between Great 
Britain and France, unfortunately for the Prince of Mysore, 
induced him to believe that the moment of vengeance was 
arrived. He had already at his court a number of French 
subjects, who eagerly embraced the principles of the revolu- 
tion ; and on the 5th of May, 1797, a grand festival in honour 
of liberty was held by these refugees, with all the usual revo- 
lutionary absurdities. Tippo himself was weak enough to 
receive some of these refugees as deputies from the French 
republic, and to address them in a speech in which, without 
yet venturing to pronounce himself the enemy of England, he 
avowed himself the ally of France. Carried forward by passion, 
the Sultaun, with but very ineffectual steps at concealment, dis- 
patched ambassadors to the Isle of France, beseeching the aid 
of the republic, in order to drive the British forces out of 
India. The governor of Mauritius had the imprudence not 
only to receive the envoys of the Sultaun of Mysore with 
great ceremony, but, puffed up with the importance of the 
event, he published a proclamation announcing the arrival of 
the ambassadors, and the object of their mission, and inviting 
all French citizens who might be so inclined to render assis- 
tance to the ally of the republic, the Sultaun of Mysore. A 
French frigate was ordered to carry back the envoys to their 
country; and about a hundred French citizens, comprising 
sanbelions of some distinction, accompained them to the 
court of Tippo. Thus, by the vain incaution of the governor 
of Mauritius, the hostile designs of the Sultaun were made 
known to the British government in India long before, by any 
means, he could receive effectual assistance from France. The 
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faint shadow of a great plan for the expulsion of the English 
from India seems to have presented itself to the mind of 
Tippo. He endeavoured to combine the native princes for that 
object ; but failing to find any bond sufficiently strong to unite 
elements naturally incoherent, he committed the error of en- 
deavouring, (at least in one case,) to shake the power of the 
princes he could not gain, by means of the French officers in 
their service, and the influence which those officers had ac- 

uired in the army. The instance in which we have the most 
distinct proof of this design is that of the Nizam, whose 
troops had been organized and disciplined by a M. Raymond. 
That officer and others in his service had in common with 
the rest of the Frenchmen in India eagerly embraced the 
doctrines of the revolution, and a secret correspondence was 
undoubtedly carried on between them and their countrymen in 
the service of Tippo, one of whose favorite schemes was the 
subjugation of the Deccan in concert with the Marhattas. It 
would appear that Raymond and his companions entered 
fully into the views of the Sultaun, and tiat the Nizam was 
likely either to become a mere puppet in the hands of his 
own officers, and to see his power used against his British 
allies, or to fall altogether, and leave his territories at the 
mercy of his ancient enemies,—Tippo and the Marhattas. 
Thus the view of Indian affairs which presented themselves to 
the eyes of Lord Mornington, shortly after his arrival in Cal- 
cutta, was as follows :—A feeble government in the Deccan, not 
supported but overawed by a strong military force principally 
commanded by Frenchmen, and partially disciplined upon the 
European system, but with the head of the state looking to 
England as his only certain support against his native enemies : 
the vast Marhatta territory portioned out amongst different 
usurping princes generally hostile to each other, but all more 
or less inimical to England; doubtful allies, if not decided 
foes, and each possessed of vast military establishments: and 
in Mysore a powerful vigorous and determined prince breathing 
vengeance against Great Britain, and eagerly seeking the 
alliance of every enemy of the British name, intriguing with 
the officers in command of the Nizam’s troops, negociating 
with the French republic, and probably looking to the results 
of the French invasion of Egypt for the more substantial aid 
of a considerable European force.* 


* It is clearly shown that Napoleon Buonaparte addressed one, if not more than 
one, letter to Tippo, with vague offers of assistance; and, if they had arrived in 
time, ten thousand French troops at Seringapatam might have decided the fate of 
India.—M. Barchou. 
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It is probable that the Earl of Mornington clearly saw 
that there was very little chance of France, engaged as she 
was in a terrible struggle with the rest of Europe, being 
able to afford Tippo any effectual assistance ; but the position 
of affairs in India itself was sufficiently menacing, and the 
difficulties of his situation were increased by the emptiness of 
the treasury, and the scantiness of the forces at his command. 
Added to these impediments were the obstacles always thrown 
in the way of an energetic governor-general by the Company 
at home, and by the Company’s civil officers in India, and the 
reluctance and remonstrances of both civil and military fune- 
tionaries who looked upon even a defensive war as ruinous, 
and on an offensive war as impossible. Nevertheless the Earl 
of Mornington determined immediately — an offensive war, 
—in which he was perfectly justified by the conduct of Tippo, 
and which was absolutely necessary on every sound view of 
policy. Overcoming all difficulties, and energetically repressing 
every attempt at resistance on the part of those subordinate to 
himself, his financial, military, and diplomatic operations were 
carried on with such a degree of vigour as British India had 
never yet witnessed. We will not give the results in the 
words of any English author, but trust to the statement of a 
foreigner, who must be at all events free from national partia- 


lity for England :— 


“ The situation of the English,’’ says M. Barchou, ‘ had changed 
by degrees. In the month of October, 1798, when news arrived of 
the first conquests of the French in Egypt, they had neither armies 
nor allies to oppose to the efforts of their enemies. In the month of 
November, their ancient alliances were renewed and strengthened, 
their troops equipped, provisions collected, and the public treasury 
provided with considerable sums.” 


Such were the consequences of having the reins of govern- 
ment held by a firm and masterly hand. 

One of the first acts of the Earl of Mornington had been to 
negociate secretly with the Nizam for the dismissal of the 
French officers in his pay. That prince was threatened by the 
Marhattas and by Tippo; and, though reluctant to part with 
and afraid to offend his dangerous foreign servants, yet on the 
promise of strong support from England against all enemies, he 
agreed, on the Ist of September, to receive 6 English battalions; 
to give up the French officers to the English authorities, (upon 
the understanding that they were to be sent to France,) and to 
pay a considerable subsidy for the maintenance of the British 
troops. Colonel Roberts was immediately dispatched with 
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the promised force to the aid of the Nizam; and with such 
wise discretion was the whole transaction carried out, that 
the 14,000 men under the command of the French officers 
submitted at the first proclamation, and the Frenchmen were 
arrested and given up to the English without the slightest 
resistance.* This event took place towards the end of October, 
and although fully aware of the designs of Tippo, and making 
——_ preparations to frustrate them, the Earl of Mornington 
still showed himself willing to enter into a treaty of peace with 
that sovereign, if he would consent to found it on such a basis 
as would ensure its permanence. In June of the same year he 
had treated amicably with regard to the restoration of some 
territories which the Sultaun declared were unjustly withheld 
from him. He subsequently referred the claim to a commis- 
sion ; and on a decision being given in the Sultaun’s favour, he 
restored the territories, although he was cognizant at the 
time of that prince’s negociations with France. Without re- 
laxing for a moment his preparations for war, he continued to 
make proposals for a sincere peace; and in November and 
December he offered to send an ambassador to Seringapatam 
to negociate, giving the Sultaun clearly to understand that 
the whole of his intrigues were known, but that he still had 
the option of peace or war. The replies of Tippo were tardy 
and vague, and M. Barchou clearly shows that his design was 
to gain time till the rainy season came on, in the hopes of 
better preparing for resistance and receiving the expected aid 
from France. The earl was not deceived; and though on 
the 9th of January, 1799, he made one more effort to avert 
hostilities, by a letter to which no answer was returned in time, 
the British army assembled at Wallajahbad in November, 1798, 
and on the 3rd of February, 1799, orders were given for it to 
march into the Mysore territory. The force which by this time, 
had advanced to Arcot and Vellore exceeded 20,000 men. The 
forces of the Nizam were to join this army on its way, and 6,400 
men, comprising ],600 Europeans, under General Stuart, were 
directed to advance from Cananore on the opposite coast, and 
with 4,000 under Colonel Brown, and 5,000 under Colonel Reid, 
from the Carnatic and Baramahl to co-operate with the com- 
mander-in-chief. In the first instance Colonel Wellesley, with 
the 33rd, was attached to the army of Vellore; but the Nizam 


* Colonel Gurwood leaves it to be supposed that the French in the Nizam’s 
service were still commanded by M. Raymond, but we are inclined to believe that 
this is a mistake, and that Raymond was dead before these events took place ; 
— his abilities and foresight might have rendered the undertaking more 

ifficult. 
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having expressed a wish that one of the King’s regiments of 
infantry should be added to the Company’s troops serving with 
his forces, General Harris selected the 33rd, under Colonel 
Wellesley, for that service, and the command of the whole 
division was bestowed upon the brother of the Governor- 
General. It would appear that no choice could be more 
agreeable to the Nizam or to his minister, Meer Allum; 
but General Baird it seems was greatly offended with the 
selection, and subsequently remonstrated somewhat intempe- 
rately. At this period commenced the first services in the 
field of Colonel Wellesley in India; but still very few of his 
letters or dispatches referring to the early part of the campaign 
have been preserved. We know, from other sources, that in 
the advance of the army towards Seringapatam, at the head of 
the Nizam’s contingent, he was harassed by desultory attacks, 
and that at the battle of Mallavelly he conducted the only 
stratagetic operation of the day, where advancing in échelon of 
battalions, supported by General Floyd, with a strong body of 
horse, he routed the enemy’s right.* The cumbrous baggage 
and artillery of the English army prevented General Harris 
from deriving any further advantage from his victory than the 
power of advancing ; but Tippo appears to have manceuvred 
for the purpose of getting into the rear of the British forces, 
and, had the route followed by Lerd Cornwallis been adopted 
by the invaders, would probably have succeeded. General 
Harris, however, judging at once that the country on that road 
would be laid waste, directed his march upon Sosilay to the 
east of Seringapatam, and effected his advance without impedi- 
ment or danger. The Sultaun immediately fell back upon his 
capital, and took up a position between the Cauvery river and 
a new line of entrenchments extending from the Peripatam 
bridge to the Dowlut Baug. On the Sth of April, the English 
army took up its position for the siege ; and on the same night, 
two parties, consisting of the 12th, with two battalions of 
sepoys, under Lieutenant-Colonel Shawe, and the 33rd, with a 
battalion of natives, under Colonel Wellesley, were ordered to 
march at sunset; the first to obtain possession of a ruined 
village and nullah, or aqueduct, and the second to clear a ¢ope, 
or woody track, called the Sultaun pettah Tope, from both of 


* The accounts of the preceding operations are very various ; but as we are not 
writing a history of this campaign, it may be merely necessary to point out that 
Monsieur Barchou has fallen into several errors from following the statements of 
Englishmen not fully informed. These errors, though they are not contradicted 
by the Duke’s dispatches, which at this period afford no information, may be 
corrected by reference to the Memoirs of Lord Harris, Sir David Baird, &c. 
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which the English force was menaced with annoyance. Colonel 
Shawe carried the pass he was sent to attack without difficulty, 
but on entering the tope—which offered by far the most diff 
cult service—the 33rd got into confusion, being assailed by a 
tremendous fire of rockets and musketry, and could not be 
formed. The ground was difficult and dangerous, the tope 
was occupied by a much stronger body of the enemy than had 
been supposed and Colonel Wellesley was foreed to retire 
unsuccessful. Two facts may be noticed here, of some import- 
ance, in regard to the only check which this great commander 
ever received. In the first place, it was the opinion of many 
officers present at the siege that by some means the intention 
of making a night attack upon the tope had been communi- 
cated to the enemy ; it was supposed by the treachery of some 
native guides; and that the post had been powerfully rein- 
forced in consequence. In the second place, we must remark 
that Colonel Wellesley himself seems to have doubted, as 
many others have since doubted, the policy of making this 
night attack upon the tope at all. This is clearly proved by 
his letter to Lord Harris, of the 5th April, 1799, in which, after 
hinting his opinion very plainly, he goes on to say, “‘ However, 
you are the best judge, and I shall be ready.” 

The General also was evidently very doubtful of the result of 
the attack, as he states in his private diary that he ‘‘ remained 
under great anxiety till near twelve at night, from the fear that 
our troops had fired on each other ;” and he sums up his account 
of the day’s operations, by saying, “‘ No wonder night attacks 
so often fail.” 

On the following morning Colonel Wellesley again attacked 
the tope with an augmented force, and carried it in great 
style. On the 15th of April, the army from Bombay effected 
its junction with General Harris’s force, and the operations 
of the siege proceeded vigorously. Though Tippo attempted 
to suspend them by negociations, they were carried on un- 
ceasingly till, on the 3rd of May, Colonel Wellesley reported 
to the commander-in-chief that several officers, but in par- 
ticular Lieutenant Laylor, had crossed the glacis and pro- 
nounced the breach practicable ; and on the 4th Seringapatam 
was taken by storm with circumstances familiar to all readers 
of Indian history. During the assault, Colonel Wellesley 
commanded the reserve in the trenches, but immediately after 
entered the town, and was present at the finding of the body 
of Tippo. The same night, on General Baird requesting to 
be relieved, Colonel Wellesley was appointed to command in 
Seringapatam ; and immediately applied himself to stop the 
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pillage which was going on to a considerable extent. We have 
already mentioned how rapidly order was restored; and, at 
the suggestion of Colonel Wellesley, a regular garrison was 
appointed, of which he himself received the command. 

Some minor military operations followed, into the details of 
which it is unnecessary to enter ; but in the meantime the settle- 
ment of the conquered territory (for the subjugation of the whole 
of the dominions of Tippe Sultaun was consequent upon the 
fall of Seringapatam) took place under the direction of a com- 
mission, of which Colonel Wellesley was a member. A large 
portion of that territory was assigned to the Nizam; the dis- 
trict on the sea-coast was retained by the English, with several 
other important territories, and the city and island of Seringa- 
patam. Several native princes received portions of the con- 
quered territory ; and another district, the revenues of which 
have been esteemed at thirteen lacs of pagodas, was consti- 
tuted a sovereignty in favour of a direct descendant of the 
old Rajahs of Mysore, with the city of that name for his 
capital. Little however but the shade of anthority was left to 
him; and England retained the complete command of the sea- 
coast, while the communication from one side of India to the 
other was secured by the possession of Seringapatam and the 
principal passes in the mountains. The whole of the important 
territory acquired by the Company was erected into a separate 
command, to which Colonel Wellesley was immediately 
appointed. A considerable period elapsed without any event 
calling for extensive military operations,—but numerous Poly- 
gars, or independent natives, disturbed the tranquillity of the 
new province from time to time; and one especially, named 
Kistnapah Naig, maintained himself, with tlie assistance of 
another chief, in Cotiote and Wynaad for some time against the 
British forces in that quarter. The nature of the country and 
the peculiarities of the climate presented great obstacles to any 
effectual operations against this commander; and though the 
district in which he had established himself was isolated, so that 
he could receive no important succour from any native princes, 
yet the fact of his remaining unsubdued was likely to produce 
very inconvenient consequences; and the existence of a number 
of independent bands and a threatened invasion from the side of 
the Marhatta territory, together with the smallness of his own 
force and various local circumstances, placed Colonel Wellesley 
in a position of considerable embarrassment. Thus he writes to 
Major Munro, on the 7th of May 1800, in the following terms :— 


‘“* ] think that upon the whole we are not in the most thriving con- 
dition in this country. Polygars, Nairs, and Moplahs in arms on all 
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sides of us; an army full of disaffection and discontent, amounting to 
Lord knows what, on the northern frontier, which increases, as itadvances, 
like a snow-ball in snow.. To oppose this, we have nothing that ought 
to be taken from the necessary garrisons; and the corps we have in 
them are incomplete in men, and without officers. If we go to war in 
earnest, however, (and if we take the field at all, it ought to be in 
earnest,) I will collect every thing that can be brought together from 
all sides,—and we ought not to quit the field as long as there is a dis- 
contented or unsubdued Polygar in the country.” 


Colonel Wellesley was soon called upon to take the first 
steps for putting this determination into execution. An active 
and enterprizing chiefynamed Dhoondiah Waugh, who had gone 
through all the phases in the fate of an Indian adventurer— 
having commenced as freebooter, having been captured by 
Tippo Saib, raised to considerable military rank in his service, 
confined in irons by the Sultaun, in Seringapatam, at the time of 
the capture of that fortress, and released by the British forees— 
had immediately shown the gratitude of such personages, by 
turning his arms against his benefactors. Gathering together 
some of the fragments of Tippo’s army, he ravaged the terri- 
tory of Bednore, committing inconceivable barbarities, and 
increasing his force for some time by the admission of all 
adventurers who would join him. Having been pursued how- 
ever, by Colonels Dalrymple and Stevenson, he fled suffering 
considerable loss by the way, and took refuge in the Marhatta 
country, which Colonel Wellesley had received most distinct 
orders not to enter. He thence carried on intrigues with all 
the native chiefs in the newly-acquired possessions of the Com- 
pany; and, by the negligence or connivance of the Marhatia 
princes, collected so large a force as to become dangerous not 
only to the tranquillity of the Mysore territories, but even to 
those within whose frontier he found refuge. 

The state of affairs at this period is clearly displayed ina 
letter from Colonel Wellesley to Lord Mornington, dated the 
29th May 1800 :— 


“* Dhoondiah is certainly a despicable enemy ; but, from circum- 
stances, he is one against whom we have been obliged to make a 
formidable preparation. It is absolutely necessary to the peace of this 
country of Canara and Malabar, that that man should be given up to 
us ; and [ doubt not that before now you will have made a demand for 
him upon the government of Poonah. If we do not get him, we must 
expect a general insurrection of all the discontented and disaffected of 
these countries. I have information that letters have been received 
by most of them, either from him, or from others written in his name, 
calling upon them to take the opportunity to rebel against the Com- 
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pany’s government, or that of their allies ; and his invasion of our ter- 
ritory is looked to as a circumstance favorable to their views. 

“ The destruction of this man, therefore, is absolutely necessary for 
our tranquillity ; and nothing will be more easy, if the Marhattas are 
really disposed to enter into the plan. If they are not, it will be a 
matter of difficulty, and it may become a question whether the whole 
power of the Company ought not to be turned to this object. I was 
aware that this was the case, before the troops were collected ; and 
although I was certain that it was the only mode of saving this country 
from being plundered, I did not like to put it in execution without 
Lord Clive’s orders. 

‘« It was clear that, when an army should be collected to oppose a 
man who had an asylum in the Marhatta country, and who may there- 
fore be reckoned a part of the Marhatta state, the government would 
be committed with that of the Marhattas; and our honor would 
require that we should go through with the business, until that man 
should be given up to us, or that we should have some adequate secu- 
rity for his good behaviour. If, then, the government of Poonah is 
inclined to give this man up to us, or to co-operate with us in his 
destruction, it may be possible for me to goto Batavia. If they should 
not, matters here will take a very serious turn, and no prospect of 
advantage, or of credit to be gained, shall induce me to quit this 
country.” —(p. 106, 7, vol. i.) 

Shortly after writing this letter, Colonel Wellesley received 
authority to enter the Marhatta territories, if necessary, in pur- 
suit of Dhoondiah. He was already in the field against that 
marauder, whose conduct in Bednore had placed him and his 
troops entirely beyond all the considerations of civilized war- 
fare. He was simply a robber and a murderer upon a large 
scale, deserving no further consideration than the robbers of 
our friend Ali Baba; and Colonel Wellesley set out to hunt 
him down, as he would have hunted a tiger or any other wild 
beast that infested the country. In one of his laconic but 
unmistakable letters to the officer commanding a detachment 
on its march from Goa to join the troops collecting in the 
North, he says :— 

‘« T shall be obliged to you, if when you have arrived at Sercy you will 
make enquiries regarding the strength and position of the party at 
Jerrah ; and if you find yourself sufficiently strong, compared with 
them, I beg that you will attack them without loss of time, and drive 
them out of the country. You will hang all of this banditti that may 
fall into your hands. After having performed this service you will 
proceed upon your march as hitherto ordered.” 


The clear intentions of Colonel Wellesley, however, to show 
no pity upon Dhoondiah’s people if he caught them, did not 
prevent that freebooter from hanging about upon the banks of 
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the Toombuddra and Werdah, ravaging the country and in- 
creasing his forces, till in point of numbers, if not in discipline 
they had become very formidable. The English eommander 
in the mean time advanced as rapidly as circumstances would 
admit to the banks of the Toombuddra, taking means to 
combine his operations as far as possible with a body of the 
Nizam’s forces on the Kistna, and calling upon the various 
native princes in the neighbourhood of the districts about to 
become the scene of action to give him assistance in putting 
down a plunderer of so formidable a character. The t ae 
and vacillating character of the native powers, rendered their 
co-operation very little serviceable to Colonel Wellesley; and 
indeed his object in calling for their troops at all, seems to 
have been to prevent Dhoondiah from escaping his own pur- 
suit by the number of armed bodies in the field against him, 
rather than to obtain assistance in active military operations : 

** My reason for wishing that large bodies of troops should be 
collected to oppose this man is not that they are wanted to subdue 
him when he will be met; but because it will be necessary to form 
several detachments, each capable in itself of acting, in order com- 
pletely to get the better of him. He is now in camp with the largest 
body of his troops at Savanore. He has parties on this side of the 
Werdah; and nearly every fort and stronghold on both sides of that 
river are held by his garrisons.”’ 


It is evident that Dhoondiah, though — not a very 
formidable enemy, had collected a much larger force than at 
first had been anticipated ; and he soon showed that whatever 
might be his success against European troops, he was quite 
competent to contend with the native princes. The most active 
of Colonel Wellesley’s allies in the pursuit after Dhoondiah, 
was the well-known Goklah, who advanced from the side of 
the Malpoorba, boasting a force of 10,000 horse, 5000 infantry, 
and 8 guns. He talked resolutely of destroying Dhoondiah; 
and while Colonel Wellesley embarrassed for want of grain, 
in procuring which there was great difficulty, occupied himself 
by reducing several forts between the Toombuddra and the 
Werdah, Goklah crossed the Malpoorba and advanced some 
way towards Misserycotta, which Dhoondiah was then besieg- 
ing. Scarcely had he done so, however, when the latter ven 
a dash at him; and a battle ensued, in which Goklah was 
totally defeated. This victory was of great importance to 
Dhoondiah, not alone as giving confidence to his troops, but 
as encouraging the native princes to come forward in his sup- 
port; and in a letter written immediately afterwards, Colonel 
Wellesley states his belief that, “ If Dhoondiah is able to hold 
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out at all, he will certainly receive support against us from the 
great body of Marhattas.” 

As soon as a tolerable quantity of grain was collected, and 
a bridge of boats prepared, Colonel Wellesley crossed the 
Werdah and established a post with a redoubt for the defence 
of the passage in his rear, and then advanced rapidly to Sava- 
nore. Dhoondiah, though daily threatening an attack upon 
the British forces, still kept at the distance of 22 miles; and 
Colonel Wellesley acting, even at this time, upon the princi- 
ples which he afterwards lays down as a system, (as we shall 
presently show in his famous letter upon Monson’s retreat) 
expressed his determination to march out of his camp and 
attack him whenever he should come any nearer. ‘I should 
derive some advantage,” he says, “‘ from making the attack, if 
he should come within reach, instead of halting upon the 
Werdah to wait if he should attack me.” 

Colonel Wellesley was detained for some time at Savanore 
by the uncertainty of the movements both of the remains of 
Goklah’s force, and of that under Colonel Bowser, who was 
advancing in Dhoondiah’s rear. He nevertheless took advan- 
tage of a temporary advance, made by the freebooter for the 
purpose of reconnoissance, to dash out from the camp at Sa- 
vanore and pursue him, on the 13th of July. Dhoondiah 
retreated however with the greatest precipitation, leaving a 
garrison in a small fort called Koondgui, which was stormed 
by Colonel Wellesley on the evening of the 14th. The Eng- 
lish commander on the two following days continued the pur- 
suit for about 29 miles further, and having forced a body of 
the enemy to raise the siege of Sirhitty, returned to Savanore. 
Although the enemy was not overtaken, great advantages 
were gained by this rapid pursuit; for to use Colonel Welles- 
ley’s own words, he established his superiority in the opinions 
of his own people, of Dhoondiah’s, and of the country. He 
followed up this blow by offering a reward of 30,000 rupees 
for the freebooter’s person; but the excessive rains which 
rendered the roads nearly impassable, the loss of a great part 
of the beasts of burden, and the terrified uncertainty displayed 
by the movements of Goklah’s force, prevented any further 
operations of importance till the 22nd of July; when the 
{nglish commander, having been joined by a sufficient body 
of Marhatta horses to act as light cavalry in keeping open his 
communication with the redoubt on the Werdah, moved for- 
ward to Luckmaisir. On the 24th, having refreshed his 
troops, obtained sufficient means of transport, and made all 
his arrangements for combined operations against Dhoondiah, 
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he commenced the pursuit of that freebooter in real earnest ; 
and from that day till the 10th of September the campaign 
assumed the character of the chase of a wild beast. Dhoon- 
diah fled every day before the British army, doubled and 
turned in every direction to escape, and thoroughly acquainted 
with the country, accompanied by a large body of light and 
active troops, encumbered with but little baggage, and no 
heavy train, he more than once nearly effected his object. 
But the skill with which the operations of Colonel Wellesley 
were directed, the rapid but masterly combinations which he 
was always ready to form on every new turn of affairs, and the 
celerity and determination with which he conducted the pur- 
suit, continually frustrated all the enemy’s efforts. 

On the 26th the strong town of Dummul was stormed and 
taken, and Dhoondiah retreated towards the Manowly Ghaut, 
in order to cross the Malpoorba. Towards the same point 
Colonel Wellesley immediately directed Colonel Bowser to 
advance, while he himself pursued the enemy, hoping to be on 
the banks of the river before him. On the 27th the English 
force advanced to Gudduck, which they found evacuated ; and 
on the 29th Colonel Wellesley arrived at Allagawaddy, having 
heard by the way that Dhoondiah was in camp near Soon- 
dootty, about 15 miles in advance. Some impediments having 
prevented Colonel Bowser from moving forward as rapidly as 
had been expected, and Dhoondiah having broken up his 
camp as soon as he found Colonel Wellesley so near, the latter, 
determined to give him no time to cross the Malpoorba, dashed 
on without waiting for Bowser’s corps, and, with his cavalry 
only, surprised the enemy’s camp on the bank of the river, on 
the afternoon of the 30th of July. Every thing was taken or 
destroyed except six guns, which had already crossed the river 
but were subsequently captured. A multitude of the enemy 
rushed into the river and were drowned ; and several camels, 
bullocks, and horses innumerable, were taken in the camp. 
But, as afterwards appeared, Dhoondiah was not with this body 
of his army; and though the loss of nearly 5,000 fighting men 
who were drowned or shot near Manowly, as well as the deser- 
tion of a great number of his followers had greatly weakened 
the adventurer for the time, Colonel Wellesley determined not 
to cease his pursuit of this daring freebooter till he was utterly 
destroyed. He accordingly directed Colonel Stevenson with a 
strong body of cavalry to proceed along the Malpoorba, while 
he himself with the rest of the force advanced in the same 
direction, but at the distance of about 15 miles from the river, 
and the Marhatta cavalry swept the country between the two. 
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At the same time, means were taken, by directing an auxiliary 
force to the other bank of the Malpoorba, to prevent Dhoon- 
diah from crossing the river, although it was then in flood and 
little probability existed of his being able to do so. Dhoon- 
diah however continued his flight through the jungles, at the 
head of a large body of cavalry, till he reached the sources of 
the Malpoorba; and Colonel Wellesley to cut him off halted 
for several days at Kittoor, for the purpose of constructing 
boats, and establishing a depot at Hullihall. At the same 
time Colonel Stevenson, who had pursued the enemy as far as 
Konapoor, crossed the river at that place and followed him 
closely, finding the whole tract covered with dead cattle and 
people of both sexes left behind in his disastrous retreat. 
Colonel Wellesley subsequently crossed the Malpoorba, and 
Dhoondiah’s situation became more critical than ever, he being 
shut in between three rivers: the Malpoorba, the Kistna, and 
the Gutpurba, with Colonel Wellesley pursuing him along the 
former, and Stevenson along the latter, while the Marhatta 
force guarded the country between. Nevertheless Colonel 
Wellesley expressed his opinion that he should never catch 
him, though he might capture his baggage and disperse his 
forces; and on the 24th of August, Dhoondiah again escaped 
across the Malpoorba, which had fallen considerably, the Mar- 
hattas being still so terrified at him, that instead of opposing 
his passage they kept out of his way. Colonel Wellesley fol- 
lowed him as speedily as possible, crossing the river at Jella- 
hall; and then, apprehending that the enemy might pass the 
Toombuddra and enter the territories of Mysore, he hastened 
to the southward to operate against him in that quarter, and 
arrived at Kannagherry on the 7th of September, having got 
to the south-west of Dhoondiah, who was now shut in between 
the Toombuddra and the Kistna. At the same time Colonel 
Stevenson had followed the enemy’s movements, at the distance 
of about 20 miles from the last-named river; and as Colonel 
Wellesley seems to have foreseen, as soon as Dhoondiah ap- 
proached the Kistna, he found himself in sight of that 
officer’s camp. Retreating hastily, when this became apparent, 
without knowing that Colonel Wellesley was so near him, he 
endeavoured to pass to the westward between the Marhatta 
cavalry and Colonel Wellesley’s force, which he supposed to 
be at Chinnoor. His numbers were now reduced to a body of 
5,000 horse; and as soon as Colonel Wellesley heard of his 
movements, he advanced to cut him off with four regiments of 
eavalry, and came up with him at a place called Cenahgull. 
The freebooter was strongly posted, with his rear and left flank 
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well covered, and stood the charge of the British troops with 
great determination. But forming those four regiments in 
one line, Colonel Wellesley instantly attacked him with such 
rapidity and resolution, that his whole force gave way, were 
completely scattered, and suffered considerable loss; Dhoon- 
diah himself falling on the field. 

On the dispersion of Dhoondiah’s army Colonel Wellesley 
proposed to return immediately to Mysore; and though he was 
not permitted to execute the movements he proposed, there is 
that in one of his letters to Colonel Close on which we may 
well pause for a moment. We have seen it very absurdly 
stated that these Dispatches are wanting in moral tone, simply 
because the Duke did not think it necessary in letters of busi- 
ness to enter into unnecessary disquisitions upon the morality 
or immorality of certain acts; and because he ordered that 
certain captive Princes, Mahommedans, should be allowed to 
follow their own customs and the rules of their own religion 
in forming their seraglio. But to what do all the acts them- 
selves tend as represented in the Dispatches ?—To the estab- 
lishment of a higher tone of morality in the army, and also in 
the civil government of the country, than had ever been known 
before ; and in many of the letters there are indisputable indi- 
cations of that high moral tone of mind from which the acts 
themselves emanated. It must be remembered, that in thus 
speaking we allude to that general and comprehensive mora- 
lity which influences all man’s relations with his fellows, which 
makes him honest, and just, and true, and do not use the word 
in the restricted and unphilosophical sense to which some 
— confine it. One of these indications is to be found in the 

etter which we have mentioned, showing a strong and ever- 
present consideration of what is just to others, which could 
proceed from no other source than a strong moral sense : 


‘¢ My reason for preferring this road is, that I may awe Kistnapah 
Naig into a peace; and next, because I shall do less injury to the 
country on that road than on any other. It is a grass country; will 
afford plenty of forage; and as the cultivation is, in general, paddy, 
it will not be injured. You can have no conception of the number 
of people and cattle that I have got with me; and I shudder at the 
thoughts of the injury which they will do to any dry grain country 
through which they will pass.” 


It would be tedious to enter into all the details of those 
events which induced the general government to desire that 
Colonel Wellesley, with the corps under his command, should 
remain on the frontiers of the Marhatta territory. It is suffi- 
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cient to say, that the power of the Peshwah had been reduced 
to a nullity by the famous Scindiah, who held him in a sort of 
honourable captivity at Poonah, and ruled his dominions 
under his name, till the long struggle of the famous Marhatta 
chief with his no less celebrated tival Holkar took a com- 
pletely new aspect after the decisive battle of Poonah on the 
25th October, 1802. The hostility which Scindiah had shown 
to the East India Company in his negociations with Tippo and 
his encouragement of many enemies of the British power, as 
well as the necessity which every new conquest imposed upon 
the Company of extending their influence and weakening the 
native princes in states beyond their own frontier, had induced 
the Governor-General to enter into negociations with the 
Peshwah, who had given various indications of bearing with 
impatience the encroachment of Scindiah upon his authority. 
The Peshwah however, both feeble and cunning, viewed with 
even greater jealousy the progress of the English i in India 
than the domination of Scindiah in his own territories,—and he 
seems to have conceived the design of freeing himself from 
the rule of the latter by insincere negociations with the 
former. Now he represented to the English government that 
he was no better than a prisoner in the hands of Scindiah ; 
now he hinted a design to fly from his capital ; now represented 
that he was likely to be placed in close confinement,—and he 
even went so far as to issue a secret commission to some of his 
adherents to act on his behalf if such should be the case. At 
the same time a desire was expressed that a strong body of 
English troops should be stationed on the frontier, in order to 
give him assistance against Scindiah in case of need; and 
Colonel Wellesley, after the destruction of Dhoondiah, was 
ordered to continue where he was, and to advance into the 
Peshwah’s territories if that prince should either be driven to 
flight or deprived of his liberty. 

‘It would seem that from the first Colonel W ellesley justly 
estimated the character of the Peshwah, and saw clearly the 
fraudulent nature of the negociations he was carrying on; 
but it was long ere the eyes of the British government were 
fully opened, “and not till the end of 1800 that Colonel 
Wellesley received orders to retire altogether from the 
Marhatta territory and enter the country lately ceded to the 
company by the Sec He was shortly afterwards dispatched 
to Ceylon, and thence sailed for Bombay in command of the 
army intended to co-operate with Abercrombie in Egypt. 

Major- General Baird however having been placed over his 
head as commander-in-chief of that force, and a severe attack 
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of fever having prevented Colonel Wellesley from accompany- 
ing the expedition to Egypt, he took advantage of the per- 
mission of the Governor-General to return to Mysore and re- 
sume the government of that district; where he occupied him- 
self for a considerable space of time with the civil affairs of 
the newly-acquired territory, and drew up some memoranda of 
great importance regarding the future operations which seemed 
to be inevitable from the existing state of affairs. In the 
meanwhile negociations had been resumed with the Peshwah for 
an alliance with Great Britain ; but the influence of Scindiah 
still continuing paramount at the court of Poonah, no terms 
could be arranged ; and it became evident towards the end of 
the year 1802, that sooner or later military operations must be 
undertaken against one if not all of the three great Marhatta 
princes. Lord Wellesley however wisely refrained as long as 
possible from giving them the strong motive of foreign invasion 
for ceasing from the internal dissensions in which they were 
consuming their strength; and the war between Holkar and 
Scindiah proceeded with unabated fury. At the same time 
however Colonel Wellesley received intimation of the proba- 
bility that a British army would be immediately required on 
the Toombuddra; and all that great officer's energies were 
instantly brought into activity, to insure that every thing 
should be ready for successful operations. His previous ex- 
perience of a campaign in the Marhatta territory had shown 
him how peculiarly important it was that the commissariat 
should be put upon an effective footing; and to this point his 
attention was principally directed during the whole of the 
month of November, 1802. 

In the meanwhile however the battle of Poonah had taken 
place, between the army of Holkar and the combined forces of 
Scindiah and the Peshwah, in which the latter were totally 
defeated ; but the brief yet comprehensive view of the events 
which followed, taken by Colonel Gurwood in his introduction, 
deserves admission :— 


“The Peshwah fled to the maritime province of the Konkan, 
leaving his country to devastation and plunder, and the capital of the 
Marhatta empire to rebels and usurpers. On the morning of the 
25th October, after his defeat, the Peshwah sent his minister to the 
resident at Poonah, soliciting the aid of a British subsidiary force, and 
expressing a desire of forming a general defensive alliance founded on 
the principles of that concluded between the English and the Nizam 
in October, 1800. These propositions were acceded to by the Resident ; 
and an agreement was immediately concluded with the Peshwah, 
which was ratified by the Governor-General on the day he received it 
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at Calcutta. The ratification was returned, accompanied by an 
assurance from Marquis Wellesley, that it was the determination of 
the British government to employ every justifiable means for the 
restoration of the Peshwal’s authority. Judging it also to be a fit 
opportunity to endeavour to extend this alliance to the other members 
of the Marhatta empire, Colonel Collins was sent as plenipotentiary 
to Scindiah, in order to propose terms on which he might be included 
in the engagement just contracted with the Peslwah. 

** When Holkar found the Peshwal: had effected his retreat to the 
strong fortress of Mhar, in the Konkan, he placed the son of Amrut 
Rao on the musnud of Poonah, and invested the father with the 
office of prime minister; Holkar assuming the command of the troops 
of the state, and administering the government in Amrut Rao’s name. 
Amrut Rao was the adopted son of Ragobah Rao; and, as such, 
brother to the Peshwah whose authority he was thus unwillingly forced 
to assume. 

“ The Peshwah in the meantime had removed to Severndroog, from 
whence he embarked for Bassein, where a treaty of alliance was con- 
cluded on the 3lst December 1802, between the Company and his 
Highness, by Lieutenant-Colonel Barry Close, the resident at his 
Court. 

‘« The restoration of the Peshwah to the musnud of Poonah, under 
the exclusive protection of the British power, was very essential, as it 
would necessarily supersede any preponderating influence at the court 
of Poonah, by either Scindiah or Holkar, who were known to have 
had personal and interested views on the supreme magisterial authority 
of the empire. 

“ The Rajah of Berar had also always maintained pretensions to 
the supreme authority of the Marhatta empire, founded on his 
affinity to the reigning Rajah of Sattarah; and, convinced that the 
permanency of the defensive alliance, lately concluded at Bassein, 
between the British government and the Peshwah, would preclude all 
future opportunity of accomplishing the object of his ambition, the 
Rajah of Berar was equally concerned with Dowlut Rao Scindiah in 
the subversion of that alliance. 

« Although the views ascribed to these chieftains were manifestly 
incompatible with the accomplishment of their respective designs, the 
removal of an obstacle which would effectually preclude the success of 
either chieftain, in obtaining an ascendancy at Poonah, constituted an 
object of common interest ; and, sensible that the combination of their 
power afforded the only prospect of subverting the alliance, they 
apparently agreed to compromise their respective and contradictory 
projects, by an arrangement for the partition of the whole power and 
dominion of the Marhatta states. 

“In this position of the Marhatta powers, it became indispensably 
necessary, as a measure of precaution on the part of the British 
government to assemble a strong army of observation on the southern 
frontier of the Marhatta dominions, for the security of the British pos- 
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sessions, and those of the Nizam and the Rajah of Mysore; for 
according to the habitual custom of the Marhattas, the military chiefs 
attached to the cause of Holkar would undoubtedly attempt to overrun 
and plunder the territories: of their neighbours. The government of 
Madras, aware of the necessity of this precaution, without — for 
the instructions of the Governor-General, judiciously assembled, in 
November 1802, an army of 19,000 men at Hurryhur, on the north- 
west frontier of Mysore, under the command of Lieutenant-General 
Stuart. The government of Bombay also prepared for service the 
disposable force of that Presidency ; and, at the request of the British 
Resident with the Peshwah, the subsidiary force at Hyderabad was 
held in readiness to take the field.” 


The army advanced to the frontier in three divisions, under 
the command of General Stuart, General Campbell, and 
Major-General Wellesley ; and it was at length decided that 
the main-body of the forces should remain within the limits 
of the Company’s territories, while the detachment under 
Major-General Wellesley should enter the Marhatta country 
po advance upon Poonah, in order to restore the Peshwah's 
authority. The admirable arrangements made by the great 
Commander in Mysore now produced their full effect. His 
corps was in the highest state of discipline and equipment; 
and it is evident from the whole correspondence, that while it 
was quite prepared to carry through the more rapid operations 
in a difficult and dangerous country, the two other corps were 
in anything but a similar condition. The Duke, in a letter to 
his friend Colonel Close, dated lst January 1803, dwells with 
just pride and satisfaction on the contributions to the supply 
and equipment of the army which the district under his com- 
mand had furnished ; and General Stuart in the most handsome 
manner acknowledged the infinite benefit to the service which 
such skilful precautions had produced. The results were still 
more important when Major-General Wellesley entered the 
Marhatta territory; and the rapidity of his advance, the 
success of all his movements, the order and discipline of his 
detachment, and the display both of firmness and moderation 
which attended all his negociations, encouraged and united all 
the adherents of the Peshwah, decided the wavering, and over- 
awed the adverse. Nevertheless considerable jealousy was 
excited amongst the principal Marhatta chiefs, by the presence 
of a British force in their territories, and that active assistance 
was not given which the urgency of the occasion required. 
In the middle of April, when General Wellesley, after effecting 
his junction with Colonel Stevenson, had advanced a little 
beyond the junction of the Neera and Kurrah rivers, still at a 
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considerable distance from Poonah, he received information 
that Amrut Rao, who had been left by Holkar at Poonah, 
threatened to burn the city; and although he did not believethat 
this menace would be carried into execution, he determined 
by a forced march to prevent the possibility of such an event. 
Putting himself at the head of a considerable body of cavalry, 
he marched from the neighbourhood of Barramootty, and 
hurrying through one of the most difficult passes ‘in the 
country, called the Bhore Ghaut, he arrived at Poonah by two 
o’elock on the 20th of April, Amr ut Rao flying on his approach 
and leaving the town uninjured. The whole march from the 
19th in the morning till the 20th at two o’clock, amounted to 
the distance of 60 miles, six hours of the time being occupied 
in dragging the guns through the pass, over a road wellnigh 
impassable ; but this rapid movement in all probability saved 
Poonah, and produced a great moral effect upon the native 
princes. 

The immediate restoration of the Peshwah was the conse- 
quence; but, nevertheless, the position of affairs in the Mar- 
hatta territory could by no means be considered as satisfac- 
tory, Scindiah, Holkar, and the Rajah of Berar had each in view 
the establishment of their supreme authority in the Mahratta 
empire,—and the latter had some plausible claims upon the 
musnud. But the presence of a foreign power tended to 
induce them all to lay aside their dissensions for the time, and 
act against the general enemy. The principal difficulty to a 
general confederation in opposition to the power of Great 
Britain, was the fierce rivalry existing between Holkar and 
Scindiah. and the first alliance contracted by the latter was 
withthe Rajah of Berar. Negociations with Holkar followed, 
and that prince was soon led to entertain more or less openly 
the views of the other two confederates. Scindiah, however, 
did not fail to pursue the usual policy of Oriental princes,— 
to affect a reasonable degree of friendship for Great Britain, 
and to give every assurance of his good intentions towards 
her, —while he was collecting forces with the vain hope of her 
destruction. He was somewhat embarrassed it is true by the 
presence of an English agent at his court ; and in the end his 
negociations with the other Marhatta chiefs, and with all those 
allies of Great Britain whom he thought there was a probability 
of detaching from her interests, were completely discovered, 
as well as the intrigues of Perron, the French es in his 
service, to raise up enemies against the English in India. 
Monsieur Barchou bears testimony to the conciliatory measures 
and good faith of the Governor-General in his dealing with the 
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Marhatta princes, and admits that the proceedings of Scindiah 
and his confederates was tantamount to a declaration of war. 
Nevertheless, while Lord Wellesley continued to prepare for 
hostilities, he carried on the negociations for peace till the last 
moment ; and in the month of July, entrusted his brother with 
extraordinary powers, ‘‘ for the purpose of concluding what- 
ever arrangements might become necessary either for the final 
settlement of peace, or for the active prosecution of war.” 
The first demand of Major-General Wellesley was, that 
Scindiah, HKolkar, and the Rajah of Berar, should withdraw 
their troops from the position they had taken up on the fron- 
tier of the Nizam’s territory, and retire to the interior of 
their own proper dominions. An attempt was made to evade 
an absolute compliance with or rejection of this request; but 
Major-General Wellesley was neither to be deceived by 
specious promises, nor deterred from action at a favorable 
moment,—and he directed Colonel Collins, the British agent 
with Scindiah, to retire immediately from the court of that 
prince if his troops were not withdrawn without farther delay. 
In the beginning of August, however, letters from Scindiah 
and the Rajah of Berar were received by the British General, 
requiring that the English troops should withdraw, while their 
own should be allowed to remain. The latter was looked upon 
by General Wellesley as a declaration of war, and he imme- 
diately took the most vigorous measures for carrying on 
hostilities against the enemy. 

Every thing was already prepared for such a result. Twolarge 
corps were ready to attack the Marhatta powers, the one under 
General Lake acting in the north, and the other under 
General Wellesley in the south of their empire, while armies 
of reserve were at hand to support these operations when ne- 
cessary. It is the course of the southern division however 
that we have here to consider, the command of which, with un- 
limited diplomatic and political powers, had been conferred on 
General Wellesley, whose authority extended even to Guzerat ; 
though his views in that quarter were opposed and his de- 
signs impeded by the Governor and Council of Bombay. The 
difference of opinion which soon arose between him and Mr. 
Dunean, the Governor, very soon induced him to withdraw 
from all interference in the affairs of Guzerat, and called forth 
one of those masterly expositions of his views which remain as 
lessons to all succeeding commanders. 


‘“¢ 10. The next point to consider is the plan of operations to be car- 
tied on in the prosecution of that war. The Governor-General has 
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positively ordered, and there is no doubt whatever of the expediency, 
that operations should be commenced in Guzerat, by the siege of Ba- 
roach. This place is of no strength whatever. Major Walker declares 
that its garrison is weak : if preparations were made as suggested in 
my letter of the 26th July to Major Walker, and if the attack has 
been made as ordered in my letter of the 6th August, it will certainly 
be in our possession before any of the particular enemies of the 
Guickwar state, or Jeswunt Rao Holkar, can know of the war. 

“11. After that operation shall have been effected, the orders of 
the Governor-General, as well as expediency, point out the necessity 
of attacking Champaneer, and any other hold that Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah may have in Guzerat; and I have to observe, that, if the 
operations against that place are pushed forward, it is very probable 
that it will be in our possession before the season will permit the enemy 
to disturb them. 

** 12. On the 2nd inst. I had the honour of addressing the Governor 
of Bombay; and I proposed a distribution and organization of the 
troops in Guzerat, and the countries depending on Surat, which, in my 
opinion, were likely to secure the defence of the whole. I again 
addressed him on the 13th, and urged that the disposable troops in 
those countries should be posted, as in the case supposed, in my letter 
of the 2nd, of an invasion, north of the Nerbudda, as soon as pos- 
sible; as Jeswunt Rao Holkar was gone to the northward, and there 
was no immediate prospect of an irruption by the southern road of 
Songhur. 

«13, I again urged this measure yesterday, ina letter which I wrote 
to Col. Murray; and I repeat, that, till the troops are regularly dis- 
posed of; till it is decided which of them are intended for the field, 
and which for garrison ; till regular and certain means of feeding them 
are provided in all parts of the country in which their operations can 
be required, it is impossible to undertake the defence of Guzerat. 

‘© 14, Major Walker has proposed a variety of opevations, viz. : Ist. 
An expedition against Canojee; 2nd. An expedition against Mulhar 
Rao; 3rd. An expedition into the Kattywar, combined with one against 
Bhooj and the Dwarka pirates. 

**15. I cannot enter into these operations: Ist. Because the 
Governor-General has given orders, and it is expedient, that Scindiah’s 
fort of Baroach should be attacked, and that he should be deprived of 
his possessions in that quarter. 2nd. Because I do not see adequate 
resources of men or means for any of these operations. 3rd. Because 
it is by no means certain that Holkar will not join the confederates ; 
and if the troops should be employed against Canojee, or Mulhar Rao, 
or in Kattywar, the whole province will be left defenceless to his 
ravages. 

** 16. Upon a perusal of the paper B., enclosed in your letter of the 
16th, I observe, that, after provision shall be made for the carriage of 
the tents which are in store, and which will be required if the troops 
take the field, there will not remain 300 bullocks for the carriage of 
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the provisions and military stores: with such an equipment, the troops, 
so far from being prepared for the offensive operations proposed by 
Major Walker, could not, if opposed by the enemy, make even one 
march from their magazine. 

“17. The plan of operations which I should prefer in Guzerat would 
be to collect the troops, as proposed in my letter of the 2nd inst., with 
a view to an invasion from the northward, as soon as they should have 
taken Baroach, and Scindiah’s other possessions; that the magazines 
should be prepared and collected for them in the different parts of 
the country in which they might be called upon to act; that they 
should have with them the means of moving one month’s provisions 
and a good proportion of stores; and that those troops, so collected, 
should fall at once with their whole strength upon the strongest of the 
parties expected to invade Guzerat, whenever the invasion should take 
place. 

‘18. When employed in this service, some of the weaker enemies 
may invade the country, and may do some mischief; but that is a 
temporary evil, one trifling in its nature, and which, at all events, 
cannot be prevented. 

** 19. To disperse the troops in three different divisions, to make 
head against the three expected attacks, will not answer. None of 
the divisions can be strong enough to act with vigour: the consequence 
must be, that the whole country will be plundered, and very possibly 
some misfortune may happen to one of the divisions, which might give 
the enemy a permanent settlement within it. 

“20. Under the plan which I proposed, no permanent settlement 
can be made by an enemy in any part of the country; and if the col- 
lective force should be so fortunate as to beat and drive out Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar, Canojee and Malhar Rao will certainly not remain in the 
country : the consequence may be the possibility of attacking Indore 
or Ougein; or, if Jeswunt Rao Holkar should not enter Guzerat, and 
the efforts of our collected force should be directed against Canojee 
and Mulhar Rao, it will be sufficiently large to make such an impres- 
sion upon them, as entirely to put an end to all apprehensions of future 
invasions by those enemies. 

“21. These are my sentiments upon the plan of operations for 
Guzerat. I can have but little local knowledge of that country, and 
Major Walker must have much ; but I object, upon military princi- 
ples, to the separation of our small forces in that quarter, and to 
undertaking many distinct operations with inadequate means. If the 
Hon. the Governor in Council should think it proper to adopt the sug- 
gestions of Major Walker, they must be carried into execution, and I 
hope that I shall not be considered responsible for the consequences.”’ 
—(pp. 50—2, vol. i.) 


At the time that Colonel Collins withdrew from the camp 
of Scindiah, General Wellesley was within a few miles of the 
strong fortress of Ahmednuggur, with an army of about 15,000 
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men, including the Mysore and Mahratta cavalry, while 
Colonel Stevenson, in command of the Nizam troops, and the 
subsidiary force of the British, could commence his operations 
with about 24,000. The supreme authority over the whole 
was in the hands of General Wellesley ; but the two forces 
were still at a considerable distance from each other, and 
were opposed to the armies of Scindiah and the Rajah of 
Berar, consisting of about 40,000 horse and 15,000 foot, with 
two hundred and forty pieces of artillery. A considerable 
portion of this force had been disciplined, and was still com- 
manded by European officers, and its numbers might have 
been increased very largely at any moment by the junction of 
Holkar; who however held aloof while General Wellesley 
commenced his operations against Scindiah and the Rajah of 
Berar. The first important success was the capture of Ahmed- 
nuggur, which was attacked and taken after a desperate de- 
fence of the town, in which many valuable lives were lost. 
But for some weeks after this conquest, the operations of 
General Wellesley were confined to a number of skilful stra- 
tegetic movements on the banks of the Godavery, in order to 
prevent the enemy from penetrating into the territories of the 
Nizam, and to draw them out of that country when they 
effected a temporary invasion with their large cavalry force. 
His proceedings were somewhat embarrassed by the necessity 
of waiting for two battalions of sepoys, with treasure and sup- 
plies, detached to reinforce him from the army of General 
Stuart; but during the period which he was thus obliged to 
remain in the neighbourhood of the Godavery, he took the 
opportunity of settling the whole country which had formerly 
belonged to Scindiah to the south of that river, which was 
effected with extraordinary celerity and success. General Wel- 
lesley himself, in a letter to his brother the Hon. H. Wellesley, 
states the results of the fall of Anmednuggur and its territory, 
in his usual concise but comprehensive manner: ‘‘ This is a 
place of great note,” he. says,—‘‘ had been frequently attacked, 
but never taken; it is in fact the strongest country fort I have 
ever seen, except Vellore in the Carnatic,—has an excellent 
ditch, and cannot be surprised. It covers Poonah and the 
Nizam’s western frontier, south of the Godavery. The pos- 
session of it gives us an excellent depot, cuts Scindiah off from 
all connection with the southern chiefs, and has given us all 
his territories south of the Godavery.”’ 

The movements of General Wellesley and Colonel Stevenson 
soon induced Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar to retire gra- 
dually towards their own frontier and effect their junction 
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with their infantry and guns; and General Wellesley having 
held a conference with Colonel Stevenson, determined to march 
in their pursuit with the whole forees under his command,— 
Colonel Stevenson taking the western route, round the hills, 
between Budnapoor and Jaulna, and General Wellesley him- 
self following the eastern road. The latter was the first 
to come up with the enemy; and following the same sys- 
tem of warfare which, as we shall find hereafter, he distinctly 
laid down as the only principle of action against native armies, 
he determined immediately to attack the combined forces of 
Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar, without waiting for the junc- 
tion of Colonel Stevenson. This resolution led to the famous 
battle of Assye ; of which he gives the following account in his 
dispatch to the Governor-General :— 


**On the 23rd, I arrived at Naulniah, and there received a report 
that Scindia and the Rajah of Berar had moved off in the morning 
with their cavalry, and that the infantry were about to follow, but were 
still in camp at the distance of about 6 miles from the ground on 
which I had intended to encamp. It was obvious that the attack was 
no longer to be delayed ; and, having provided for the security of my 
baggage and stores at Naulniah, I marched on to attack the enemy. 

“J found the whole combined army of Scindiah and the Rajah of 
Berar encamped on the bank of the Kaitna river, nearly on the ground 
which I had been informed they occupied. Their right, which consisted 
entirely of cavalry, was about Bokerdun, and extended to their corps 
of infantry, which were encamped in the neighbourhood of Assye. 
Although I came first in front of their right, 1 determined to attack 
their left, as the defeat of their corps of infantry was most likely to be 
effectual: accordingly I marched round to their left flank, covering 
the march of the column of infantry by the British cavalry in the rear, 
and by the Marhatta and Mysore cavalry on the right flank. 

‘* We passed the river Kaitua at a ford beyond the enemy’s left 
flank, and I formed the infantry immediately in two lines, with the 
British cavalry as a reserve in a third, in an open space between that 
river and a nullah running parallel to it. The Marhatta and Mysore 
cavalry occupied the ground beyond the Kaitna, on our left flank, and 
kept in check a large body of the enemy’s cavalry, which had followed 
our march from the right of their own position. 

“The enemy had altered the position of their infantry previous to 
our attack: it was no longer, as at first, along the Kaitna; but ex- 
tended from that river across to the village of Assye upon the nullah, 
which was upon our right. We attacked them immediately, and the 
troops advanced under a very hot fire from cannon, the execution of 
which was terrible. The piquets of the infantry and the 74th regt., 
which were on the right of the first and second lines, suffered parti- 
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cularly from the fire of the guns on the left of the enemy’s position 
near Assye. The enemy's cavalry also made an attempt to charge the 
74th regt., at the moment when they were most exposed to this fire, 
but they were cut up by the British cavalry, which moved on at that 
moment. Atlength the enemy’s line gave way in all directions, and the 
British cavalry cut in among their broken infantry; but some of their 
corps went off in good order, and a fire was kept up on our troops from 
many of the guns from which the enemy had been first driven, by indi- 
viduals who had been passed by the line, under the supposition that 
they were dead. 

* Lieut. Col. Maxwell, with the British cavalry, charged one large 
body of infantry, which had retired, and was formed again, in which 
operation he was killed; and some time elapsed before we could put 
an end to the straggling fire, which was kept up by individuals from the 
guns from which the enemy were driven. The enemy’s cavalry also, 
which had been hovering round us throughout the action, were still 
nearus. At length, when the last formed body of infantry gave way, 
the whole went off, and left in our hands 90 pieces of cannon, The 
victory, which was certainly complete, has, however, cost us dear. 
Your Excellency will perceive, by the enclosed return,* that our loss in 
officers and men has been very great ; and, in that of Lieut. Col. Max- 
well, and other officers, whose names are therein included, greatly to be 
regretted. 

“IT cannot wriie in too strong terms of the conduct of the troops; 
they advanced in the best order, and with the greatest steadiness, 
4 under a most destructive fire, against a body of infantry far superior in 
; number, who appeared determined to contend with them to the last, 
{ and who were driven from their guns only by the bayonet; and, not- 

withstanding the numbers of the enemy’s cavalry, and the repeated 
demonstrations they made of an intention to charge, they were kept at 
4 a distance by our infantry.” —(pp. 724—726, vol. i). 
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* “ A return of the killed, wounded, and missing at the battle of Assaye, against the 
army of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, on the 23rd Sept. 1803. 
Ee H. M.’s 19th Lt. D. Europeans. 
Ist. bat. Madras art. F.O. Cap. Sub. Serj. Drum. R.&F. Horses. 
2nd do. do. Killed 1 6 7 9 — i4l 77 
Det. Bombay do. Wounded 3 6 20 33 6 343 3 





} H. M.’s 74th regt. Missing — _ _ _ 8 _ 

4 78th .. 

4th regt. cavalry ) 

: ~ Bthdo. do. 

: 7th do. do. Natives. 
if Ist bat. 2nd. N., I. Soub. Jem. Havil. Trum. R.&F. Horses. 
7 Ist do. 4th .. Killed — 5 3 13 — 224 228 
if Ist do. 8th .. Wounded — 12 16 39 6 1138 75 
i Ist do. 10th .. Missing — — — —_ _ 18 1 
2nd do. 12th 

Pioneers 
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The number of guns in reality taken were ninety-eight, and 
the victory was complete : but the killed, wounded, and missing 
of the British army amounted to 2,037 men. This severe loss 
was not only attributable to the courage and determination 
with which the Mahrattas fought, but to a mistake of the 
General’s orders; which is explained in a memorandum trans- 
mitted subsequent to the dispatch, of too great importance in 
a scientific point of view to be omitted here : 


‘* MEMORANDUM ON THE Barrie or Assye. Sudsequently 
transmitted. 


“1. The information which we obtain regarding the position of an 
enemy whom we intend to attack is in general very imperfect. We 
cannot send out Natives in the Company’s service, who, from long 
habit, might be able to give an accurate account, because they, being 
inhabitants of the Carnatic, or Mysore, are as well known in this part 
of the country as if they were Europeans ; and we cannot view their 
positions ourselves, till we can bring up the main body of our armies, 
because the enemy are always surrounded by immense bodies of horse. 
The consequence is, that we are obliged to employ, as hircarrahs, the 
natives of the country, and to trust to their reports. 

** 2. All the hircarrahs reported that the enemy’s camp, which I had 
concerted with Col. Stevenson to attack, was at Bokerdun. I was to 
attack their left, where we knew the infantry was posted; and Col. 
Stevenson their right. Their camp, however, instead of being at 
Bokerdun, had its right to that village, and extended above six miles 
to Assye, where was its left; it was all in the district of Bokerdun, 
which was the cause of the mistake. 

“3, My march of the 23rd was so directed as that I should be 
within twelve or fourteen miles of the enemy’s camp on that day, 
which I supposed to be at Bokerdun. Instead of that, by the exten- 
sion of their line to the eastward, I found myself within six miles of 
them. I there received intelligence that they were going off; at all 
events, whether they were about to go or to stay, I must have recon- 
naitred. I could not have reconnaitred without taking the whole of 
my small force ; and, when I got near them, it would have been diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to retire in front of their numerous cavalry. 
But I determined to attack them, as I really believed the intelligence 
I received at Naulniah to be true. 

«<4, When I found the intelligence I received at Naulniah was false, 
that I had their whole army in my front, and that they had a most 
formidable position, three or four times my number of infantry only, 
and a vast quantity of cannon, I deliberated whether I should with- 
draw, and attack on the following morning, according to the plan. 

‘¢ 5, The consequence of my withdrawing would have been, that I 
should have been followed to Naulniah by their cavalry, and possibly 
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should have found it difficult to get there. They wouid have harassed 
me all that day; and, as I had only ground fortified by myself to secure 
my baggage in, it was ten to one whether I should not have lost a part 
of it during the attack on the following morning; and, at all events, I 
should have been obliged to leave more than one battalion to secure it. 
During the attack of the 23rd, the enemy did not know where the 
baggage was ; and, although it was so close to them, they never went 
near it. 

**6. Besides this, on the other hand, there was a cliance, indeed a 
certainty, that the enemy would hear that Col. Stevenson also would 
move upon them on the 24th, and would withdraw their infantry and 
guns in the night. I therefore determined to make the attack. 

“7. The plan concerted, you will observe, failed, from the defi- 
ciency of our information regarding the enemy’s position, and, conse- 
quently, my coming too near them on the 23rd, with my camp, 
baggage, &c. 

“8. The enemy's first position was as shown in the plan. The 
Kaitna is a river with steep banks, impassable for carriages every- 
where, excepting at Peepulgaum and Waroor. I determined, from 
the ground on which the cavalry was first formed, to attack the 
enemy's left flank and rear, and to cross the river at Peepulgaum. I 
intended at that time to throw my right up to Assye. 

‘* 9. For a length of time they did not see my infantry, or discover 
my design. When they did discover it, they altered their position, 
and threw their left up to Assye, and formed across the ground be- 
tween the Kaitna and Assye; but in more than one line. Luckily, 
they did not occupy the ford at Peepulgaum: if they had, I must 
have gone lower down; and possibly I should have been obliged to 
make a road across the river, which would have taken so much time, 
that I should not have had day enough for the attack. 

“10. When I saw that they had got their left to Assye, I altered 
my plan: and determined to mancuvre by my left, and push the 
enemy upon the nullah, knowing that the village of Assye must fall 
when the right should be beat, Orders were given accordingly. 

“11. However, by one of those unlucky accidents which frequently 
happen, the officer commanding the piquets, which were upon the 
right, led immediately up to the village of Assye: the 74th regt., 
which was on the right of the second line, and was ordered to support 
the piquets, followed them. There was a large break in our line 
between these corps and those on the left. They were exposed to a 
most terrible cannonade from Assye, and were charged by the cavalry 
belonging to the campoos; consequentiy, in the piquets and the 74th 
regt. we sustained the greatest part of our loss. One company of the 
piquets, of one officer and 50 rank and file, lost the officer and 44 rank 
and file. This company belonged to the battalion left at Naulniah. 

“© 12. Another bad consequence resulting from this mistake was, 
the necessity of introducing the cavalry into the action at too early a 
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riod. I had ordered it to watch the motions of the enemy’s cavalry 
anging upon our right; and, luckily, it charged in time to save the 
remains of the 74th, and the piquets. It was thus brought into the 
cannonade ; horses and men were lost: it charged among broken 
infantry, and separated ; the unity of the body was lost, and it was no 
longer possible to use it, as I had intended when I placed it in the 
third line, to pursue and cut up the defeated and broken enemy, and 
t.us make the victory still more complete than it was. 

**13. As I had foreseen, the corps at Assye was not defeated till 
worked upon by the centre and left of our line, notwithstanding the 
movement of the piquets, the 74th, and the cavalry; and then it went 
off directly, and was cut up.’”’-—(pp. 728—30, vol. i.) 


In another letter General Wellesley enters into a detailed 
defence of his proceedings immediately previous to the battle 
of Assye, most interesting and instructive to all military men ; 
but we have already made such long quotations from these Dis- 
patches, that we must refrain from inserting it in this place.* 
An attempt at negociation was immediately made in an infor- 
mal manner by Scindiah, but General Wellesley would not 
suffer himself to be deceived into any suspension of his opera- 
tions; and the course of the war during the following month 
is thus described by himself :— 


“« Since the battle of Assye, I have been like a man who fights with 
one hand and defends himself with the other. With Col. Stevenson’s 
corps I have acted offensively, q@nd have taken Asserghur; and with 
my own, I have covered his operations, and defended the territories of 
the Nizam and the Peshwah. In doing this, I have made some terrible 
marches, but I have been remarkably fortunate ; first, in stopping the 
enemy when they intended to pass to the southward, through the 
Casserbarry ghaut; and afterwards, by a rapid march to the north- 
ward, in stopping Scindiah, when he was moving to interrupt Col. 
Stevenson’s operations against Asseerghur, in which he would other- 
wise have undoubtedly succeeded. I moved up the ghaut as soon 
as Col. Stevenson got possession of Asseerghur; and I think that, in 
a day or two, I shall turn Ragojee Bhoonslah, who has passed through 
tothe southward. Atail events, I amin time to prevent him doing any 
mischief. 

‘« I think that we are in great style to be able to act on the offensive 
at all in this quarter; but it is only done by the celerity of our move- 
ments, and by acting on the offensive or defensive with either corps, 
according to their situation, and that of the enemy.”—(pp. 815— 
16, vol. i.) 


* It is to be found at page 820, and is addressed to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Munro. 
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From the moment of the fall of Asseerghur, General Wel- 
lesley applied himself to follow the Rajah of Berar with his 
own corps, while he left Colonel Stevenson to watch Scindiah, 
pursuing him through a very difficult country with rapid and 
incessant marches, keeping up in the meantime negociations 
with Seindiah, which had been recommenced in a more regular 
manner, but not for one moment pausing in his military opera- 
tions. At length, towards the end of November, a preliminary 
arrangement was concluded with the envoys of Scindiah, for 
a suspension of hostilities between that chief and the British 
forces, upon the condition that he should take up a certain 
position which would prevent his co-operation with the Rajah 
of Berar. But it is evident that from the first General Wellesley, 
although he signed the treaty for various political motives, did 
not believe that it would be faithfully executed on the part of 
the enemy. His suspicions were fully justified. Scindiah 
neglected to withdraw in the direction pointed out, and ulti- 
mately joined his forces to those of the Rajah. General 
Wellesley had in the meantime continued his pursuit of the 
latter, and came up on the 29th November with the united 
Mahratta army, on the plains of Argaum. Though late in the 
day, General Wellesley determined to attack the enemy imme- 
diately ; and the consequence was the celebrated victory of 
Argaum, of which we subjoin the Duke’s own account :-— 

“ Col. Stevenson’s division and mine both marched to this place 
yesterday ; the Colonel having, with great prudence and propriety, 
halted on the 28th at Huttee Andoorah, to enable me to co-operate in 
the attack of the enemy. We found on our arrival that the armies of 
both Chiefs had decamped; and, from a tower in Parterly, I could 
perceive a confused mass, about two miles beyond Sersooly and 
Scindiah’s old camp, which I concluded to be their armies in march. 
The troops had marched a great distance on a very hot day, and I 
therefore did not think it proper to pursue them; but, shortly after our 
arrival here, bodies of horse appeared in our front, with which the 
Mysore cavalry skirmished during a part of the day; and when I went 
out to push forward the piquets of the infantry to support the Mysore 
cavalry and to take up the ground of our encampment, I could per- 
ceive distinctly a long line of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, regularly 
drawn up on the plains of Argaum, immediately in front of that village, 
and about six miles from this place, at which I intended to encamp. 

‘* Although late in the day, I immediately determined to attack this 
army. Accordingly, I marched on in one column, the British cavalry 
leading in a direction nearly parallel to that of the enemy’s line; 
covering the rear and left by the Mogul and Mysore cavalry. The 
enemy’s infantry and guns were in the left of their centre, with a body 
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of cavalry on their left. Scindiah’s army, consisting of one very heavy 
body of cavalry, was on the right, having upon its right a body of 
pindarries and other light troops. Their line extended above five 
miles, having in their rear the village and extensive gardens and 
enclosures of Argaum; and in their front a plain, which, however, was 
much cut by watercourses, &c. I formed the army in two lines; the 
infantry in the first, the cavalry in the second, and supporting the 
right; and the Mogul and Mysore cavalry the left, nearly parallel to 
that of the enemy; with the right rather advanced, in order to press 
upon the enemy’s left. Some little time elapsed before the lines could 
be formed, owing to a part of the infantry of my division which led the 
column having got into some confusion. When formed, the whole 
advanced in the greatest order; the 74th and 78th regts. were attacked 
by a large body, (supposed to be Persians,) and all these were de- 
stroyed. Scindiah’s cavalry charged the Ist batt. 6th regt., which 
was on the left of our line, and were repulsed; and their whole line 
retired in disorder before our troops, leaving in our hands thirty-eight 
pieces of cannon and all their ammunition. 

‘The British cavalry then pursued them for several miles, destroyed 
great numbers, and took many elephants and camels, and much bag- 
gage. The Mogul and Mysore cavalry also pursued the fugitives, and 
did them great mischief. Some of the latter are still following them ; 
and I have sent out this morning all of the Mysore, Mogul, and Mar- 
hatta cavalry, in order to secure as many advantages from this victory 
as can be gained, and complete the enemy’s confusion. For the rea- 
sons stated in the commencement of this letter, the action did not com- 
mence till late in the day ; and, unfortunately, sufficient daylight did 
not remain to do all that I could have wished, but the cavalry conti- 
nued their pursuit by moonlight, and all the troops were under arms 
till a late hour in the night. 

‘<I have the honor to enclose a return of our loss in this action. The 
troops conducted themselves with their usual bravery. The 74th and 
78th regts. had a particular opportunity of distinguishing themselves, 
and have deserved and received my thanks. I am also much indebted 
to Col. Stevenson, for the advice and assistance I received from him; 
to the Hon. Lieut. Col. St. Leger, for the manner in which he led on 
the British cavalry; and to Lieut. Cols. Wallace, Adams, (who com- 
manded Lieut. Col. Harness’ brigade, the latter being absent on account 
of severe indisposition,) Haliburton, Maclean, Pogson, and Major 
Huddlestone, who commanded brigades of cavalry and infantry; to 
Major Campbell, commanding the 94th regt.; to Capt. Beauman, 
commanding the artillery with the divisions under my immediate 
command ; to Capt. Burke, commanding the artillery with the subsi- 
diary force; and to the officers of the staff with my division, and be- 
longing to the subsidiary force. 

‘1 have also to inform your Excellency, that the Mogul cavalry 
under Salabut Khan, and the Mysore cavalry under Bistnapah Pundit, 
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distinguished themselves. The former took a standard from Scindiah’s 
troops. The Marhatta cavalry were not engaged, as the person who 
went to them with orders missed his road. Amrut Rao was not in the 
action, as he had encamped some distance in my rear on the 28th, 
and he could not march the whole distance to Parterly yesterday 
morning; but he sent for orders as soon as he heard that I intended to 
attack the enemy. 

“ | propose to march to-morrow towards Gawilghur, and I shall lose 
no time in attacking that place.” 


Having now placed before the eyes of the reader the details of 
several of the Duke's operations in India, it may not be unneces- 
“7 to show that those operations were conducted uponaregular 
and systematic plan, and upon principles regarding the con- 
duct of Indian warfare which when followed have always led 
to a successful result even down to the present day. The 
whole of his letters and dispatches, either suggesting any 
operations to others, or stating his own views and intentions, 
enter into the particulars of every movement, and assign the 
motives as well as the probable results, But the best eluci- 
dation of the extraordinary skill and judgment displayed by 
the Duke in the consideration of Indian tactics, is to be found 
in his comments upon the operations of other commanders, 
and especially in his famous letter to Lieutenant-Colonel Wal- 
lace, upon Colonel Monson’s retreat, which although it has 
been so often quoted must not be omitted here :— 


“* You will have heard reports of poor Monson’s reverses, but as I 
am on the spot, you will be glad to hear the truth from me; and as 
they give some important military lessons to us all, I do not regard the 
trouble of writing them to you. When it became necessary to attack 
Holkar, Monson was detached from the grand army with three bat- 
talions and their guns, and a body of cavalry, under Lieut. Lucan. 
Holkar, who was then near Ajmeer, with an army composed only 
of horse (and as Gen. Lake was at no great distance from Monson), 
retreated towards Malwa. 

“After quitting the river Jumna, and passing through the flat 
countries depending on Agra, the first country going to the southward 
is a mountainous tract called Jeypoor, governed by the Raja of that 
name, who had been tributary to Scindiah and Holkar previous to the 
late war, and who had been relieved from his tribute by the operation 
of the treaty of peace. Joining to the territories of Jeypoor is that of 
the Rajah of Boondy, of the same description ; and joining to Boondy 
is the territory of the Rajah of Kota. These last two Rajahs had been, 
and are still, tributary to Scindiah; and Holkar has claims upon them 
which they hoped to get rid of by the British assistance, in consequence 
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of their conduct in the war; at all events, they were desirous to obtain 
for a time the British protection against the demands of Holkar. 

‘‘Between Boondy and Jeypoor is a small territory and fort called 
Rampoora, which, at the commencement of the war, belonged to 
Holkar. This territory had formerly been part of the Jeypoor terri- 
tory, and had been seized by the Holkar family in some of their former 
contests with the Rajah of Jeypoor. The whole cf this country between 
Agra and the province of Malwa, which joins to the Kota territory, 
and which is entered through a pass called the Muckundra ghaut, is 
intersected by rivers and nullahs, which are either full throughout the 
western rains, or are filled at times by those rains, and become impass- 
able for troops. Of these, the principal is the river Chumbul, which 
runs between Kota and Boondy, and the river Banas, which runs 
between Rampoora and Agra. 

** When Holkar fled in front of the army of the commander-in- 
chief, Col. Monson followed him successively to Boondy and Kota, 
the Rajahs of which countries were very desirous to have the protec- 
tion of the British troops against his exactions, and promised supplies 
and every thing which Col. Monson could want. At the same time 
that Col. Monson advanced, a detachment under Col. Don, con- 
sisting of two battalions, was sent to take Rampoora, of which 
place it got possession by storm; and this detachment afterwards 
Joined and reinforced Monson’s corps, which then consisted of five 
battalions. 

** Tn the month of June the commander-in-chief withdrew his army 
into cantonments, leaving Monson’s corps in the Kota country. Mon- 
son, towards the end of that month, passed through the Muckundra 
ghaut into Malwa, accompanied by the troops of the Rajah of Kota, 
and some of Scindiah’s, under Bappojee Scindiah, and attacked and 
took by storm the hill fort of Hinglisghur ; and after this operation he 
took up a position in Malwa, recommended to him by the Rajah of 
Kota, at some distance from the Muckundra ghaut, in which the 
Rajah told him he was likely to get supplies, and from which Monson 
expected to be able to communicate with Col. Murray, at that time on 
his march from Guzerat towards Ougein. 

‘** After his retreat in front of the commander-in-chief, Holkar had 
first threatened Ougein, and afterwards had gone to Mundissoor, a 
town belonging to Scindiah, situated to the north west of Ougein, and 
on the left of the Chumbul. Between the middle and latter end of 
June, he took and plundered this town; and at that time the river 
Chumbul was between him and Col. Monson, who was encamped 
about five coss from the river, on the right bank. 

‘* Towards the beginning of July, Holkar crossed the Chumbul with 
his army. Col. Monson learnt that he was doing so, and intended to 
attack him. He moved towards fhe place at which he heard Holkar 
was, and found that the whole @rmy had crossed the river; nearly 
about the same time, he understood that Col. Murray, who had made 
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two marches towards Ougein from Guzerat, had recrossed the Myhie; 
and upon the whole, Monson, having only two days’ provisions, 
thought it best to retreat. Accordingly, he sent off his baggage early 
on the following morning, the 8th July I believe, towards the Muck- 
undra ghaut; and he followed with the infantry at about nine in the 
morning, meaning to reach Muckundra that night, the distance about 
seventeen miles. He left Lucan, with his irregular horse and Bappojee 
Scindiah’s horse, to cover his rear, and to follow as his rear guard. 
After Monson had marched a few miles, he heard that Holkar had 
attacked, with his cavalry, his rear guard of irregular horse; and 
shortly afterwards, he received intelligence that the rear guard was 
destroyed, and Lucan taken prisoner. He arrived at Muckundra un- 
molested, and took up a position that covered the ghaut; but which, 
like all others that 1 have seen, had many passages practicable for 
cavalry. 

“On the next day, or the next but one, Monson was attacked by the 
whole of Holkar’s cavalry, in three separate bodies, who, however, 
could make no impression upon him; and they were beat off. Towards 
evening he heard that the infantry was arrived at a camp within two or 
three coss of the Muckundra ghaut, with their guns, 175 in number; 
and he determined to retreat again. He accordingly marched to Kota, 
the Rajah of which place urged him to stay there, but could not supply 
him with provisions; and then Monson marched on the following day, 
and crossed the Chumbul in boats, provided by the Rajah, which he 
sunk after he had crossed. 

“* The rain began about the 10th of July, and became incessant, and 
rendered Monson’s marches much more difficult than they would other- 
wise have been; particularly in that country, which is a black cotton 
ground. At last, after he had crossed the Chumbul, he was obliged 
to spike his guns and leave them behind, and he continued his march, 
getting but little provision on the road until he reached Rampoora. 
He was followed, but not much harassed, by a body of Holkar’s 
horse, which overtook him at a nullah, which being full, stopped him. 
He twice beat up the camp of this body of horse, and then I believe 
they quitted him. On his arrival at Rampoora, Monson was joined 
by two battalions with their guns, and a body of Hindustany horse, 
under Major Frith, which had been sent from Agra to reinforce him, 
and he immediately began to collect provisions at Rampoora. 

*« The rains, which had been so distressing to Monson, likewise 
impeded Holkar, some of whose guns remained to the southward of 
the Muckundra ghaut. His progress to the northward was likewise 
impeded by Monson having destroyed the Rajah of Kota’s boats on 
the Chumbul. However, at last he advanced, and towards the 20th 
of August again approached Monson at Rampoora. 

** By this time Monson had collected only about twelve days’ provi- 
sions, and the commander-in-chief, foreseeing the difficulty in which 
he might again be involved, desired him on the 20th of August to 
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retire towards Jeypoor, if he should think it probable that he might be 


distressed for provisions. 

“* Monson, however, remained till Holkar approached him within six 
coss with his whole army, and on the 21st of August, in the evening, 
commenced his retreat towards Agra, by Kooshalghur, leaving Jeypoor 
on his left-hand. He left fifteen companies as a garrison in Rampoora. 
He arrived at Banas river on the 23rd, and found that it was full: on 
the 24th, in the morning, it fell, and became fordable, and he passed 
over his baggage and a battalion; and between twelve and three 
o'clock, he passed over three more battalions, leaving the piquets and 
one battalion to support them on the southern bank. 

‘** Holkar’s troops had appeared in the morning, and were seen 
crossing at different fords on the right and left flank; and towards 
evening, Holkar’s infantry and guns appeared in front. They attacked 
the piquets, but were repulsed; and the piquets and battalion took 
eight guns; but afterwards our troops were overpowered by superior 
numbers, and were obliged to retreat across the river to the main body, 
in which operation they lost many men, being attacked on their rear, 
and also by the horse, who had crossed the river and moved up its 
bed. 

‘* Monson retreated from Banas river on the night of the 24th, leav- 
ing his baggage, and arrived at Kooshalghur, about forty miles distant, 
on the night of the 25th. He was followed throughout the march by 
Holkar’s horse, who, however, were not able to make any impression 
upon him. He halted on the night of the 25th and the 26th at 
Kooshalghur, and on the 26th at night marched towards Agra. 
Something happened on the 27th, of which I have not received an 
account; but on the 30th, Monson and his detachment arrived at 
Agra. 

‘* The commander-in-chief has taken the field, and it is to be 
hoped that he will have an early opportunity of wiping away the dis- 
grace which we have suffered. 

‘‘Tt is worth while to review these transactions, in order that we 
may see to what these misfortunes ought to be attributed, that in 
future, if possible, they may be avoided. 

“In the Ist place, it appears that Col. Monson’s corps was never 
so strong as to be able to engage Holkar’s army, if that Chief should 
collect it; at least the Colonel was of that opinion. 2ndly: It ap- 
pears that it had not any stock of provisions. 3rdly : That it depended 
for provisions upon certain Rajahs, who urged its advance. 4thly : 
That no measures whatever were taken by British officers to collect 
provisions either at Boondy or Kota, or even at Rampoora, a fort 
belonging to us,in which we had a British garrison. 5thly: That the 
detachment was advanced to such a distance, over so many almost 
impassable rivers and nullahs, without any boats collected, or posts 
upon those rivers; and in fact, that the detachment owes its safety to 
the Rajah of Kota, who supplied them with his boats. 
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‘¢ The result of these facts is an opinion, in my mind, that the detach- 
ment must have been lost, even if Holkar had not attacked them with 
his infantry and artillery. 

«In respect to the conduct of the operations, it is my opinion that 
Monson ought to have attacked Holkar in the first instance. If he 
chose to retire, he ought to have supported the rear guard with his 
infantry, and to have sent the irregular horse away with the baggage. 

‘* When he began to retreat, he ought not to have stopped longer 
than a night at Muckundra; because he must have been certain that 
the same circumstances which obliged him to retire to Muckundra, 
would also oblige him to quit that position. The difference between 
a good and a bad military position is nothing when the troops are 
starving. 

‘* The same reasoning holds good respecting Monson’s halt at Ram- 
poora, unless he intended to fight. As he had been reinforced, he 
ought to have fallen back till he was certain of his supplies; and 
having waited till Holkar approached him, and particularly as Holkar’s 
army was not then in great strength in infantry and guns, he ought 
to have vigorously attacked him before he retired. When his piquets 
were attacked on the Banas, he ought to have supported them with 
his whole corps, leaving one battalion on the northern bank to take 
care of his baggage; and if he had done so, he probably would 
have gaincd a victory, would have saved his baggage, and regained 
his honour. 

** We have some important lessons from this campaign. Ist: We 
should never employ a corps on a service for which it is not fully 
equal. 2ndly: Against the Marhattas in particular, but against all 
enemies, we should take care to be sure of plenty of provisions.. 3rdly: 
Experience has shown us, that British troops can never depend upon 
Rajahs, or any allies, for their supplies. Our own officers must pur- 
chase them; and if we should employ a Native in such an important 
service, we ought to see the supplies before we venture to expose our 
troops in the situation in which they may want them. 4thly: When 
we have a fort which can support our operations, such as Rampoora 
to the northward, or Ahmednuggur, or Chandore, in your quarter, we 
should immediately adopt effectual measures to fill it with provisions 
and stores, in case of need. Sthly: When we cross a river likely to 
be full in the rains, we ought to have a post and boats upon it; as I 
have upon all the rivers south of Poonah, and as you have, I hope, 
upon the Beemah and Godavery. 

‘* In respect to the operations of a corps in the situation of Monson’s 
they must be decided and quick; and in all retreats, it must be recol- 
lected that they are safe and easy, in proportion to the number of 
attacks made by the retreating corps. But attention to the foregoing 
observations will, I hope, prevent a British corps from retreating.” 


In comparing this letter with the Duke's operations in the 
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field, we find that to every point of the course which he here 
lays down, he himself attended ; that his very first object was to 
secure a supply of provisions; that he endeavoured in all in- 
stances to render his army independent of the supply of the 
country in which its operations were to be conducted; that 
he neglected no measure to collect provisions at every well- 
defended point in his rear; that he always laboured to secure 
the means of retreat, should it be necessary, by establishing 
posts, and collecting boats upon the rivers which were likely 
to offer any serious obstruction to his movements; that all his 
operations were decided and quick ; and that, as he points out in 
a subsequent letter to Colonel Murray, as the only course to 
be pursued against a native enemy, he never suffered his adver- 
sary to attack him with his infantry, nor to assail him in his 


—_ 

e may have an opportunity hereafter of showing that this 
great commander adapted his system to the enemy with whom 
he had to deal; that he pursued a very different course in 
Europe from that which he followed and advised in India; but 
that there, as here, he acted upon one grand scientific scheme,— 
bringing the different branches thereof into operation according 
to the circumstances of the case. Before we close this notice, 
however, we may be permitted to point out one great and 
remarkable feature in the Duke’s character, which every one 
of these Dispatches peculiarly displays. His object throughout 
was Peace, and not War ;—he always looked to it; he always 
spoke of it; he always strove for it: all his operations were 
directed towards that end; and even when he rejected or cut 
short the negociations in which various princes endeavoured to 
entangle him for the purpose of gaining time, it was always 
with a view of arriving at a steady and permanent peace, to 
which such negociations could never lead. His demands were 
always moderate,—and form a remarkable and highly charac- 
teristic contrast with the vigour of his military proceedings. 
The strong sense of justice, too, which is apparent in all his 
dealings with individuals or with states, is well worthy of 
more notice than we have space to afford; and he in many 
instances blames severely the conduct of various officers‘who 
had seized an advantage, even over an enemy, to which the 
were not justly entitled. He strongly dissuaded the general 
government on several occasions from retaining possession of 
countries which they had actually subjected; and it is evident 
in every line that his object was not conquest, but security. 
One might have almost supposed that the great Spaniard had 
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him in his eye, when he wrote that remarkable passage upon 
the true end and object of arms :— 


“ las armas, las quales tienen por objeto y fin la paz, que es el 
mayor bien que los hombres pueden desear in esta vida: y asi las pri- 
meras buenas nuevas que tuvo el mundo, y tuvieron los hombres fueron 
las que dieron los Angeles la noche que fué nuestro dia, quando can- 
taron en los ayeres: gloria sea en las alturas, y paz en la tierra 4 los 

+ * * * 


hombres de buena voluntad. 
— 





+ * « we 
Esta paz es el verdadero fin de la guerra, que lo mesmo es decir armas 


que guerra. 
Prosupuesta pues esta verdad, que el fin de la guerra es la paz, &c.”’ 


It would seem almost ridiculous to criticise the mere style 
of papers which were never intended for publication, or to 
exact from a military man, writing from the midst of his camp, 
full of occupations, and surrounded by difficulties, an attention 
to the mere graces of composition; but one thing may fairly 
be stated, that no man now living, and we are not sure that 
any among the dead could have expressed his intentions, ex- 
plained his views, or detailed his operations, with more per- 
spicuity and in fewer words. The letter which we have just 
quoted concerning Colonel Monson’s retreat, is in itself a 
complete masterpiece, and throughout the whole correspond- 
ence we distinctly see the clearness of the Duke’s conceptions 
in regard to every subject brought before him, suggesting that 
clearness of expression which was necessary to convey them 
accurately to the minds of others. 

A considerable number of letters hitherto unpublished have 
been added to this edition, many of them are very important 
as explanatory of others or illustrative of the character of the 
Duke, and in either way they must be valuable to his country 
and to the world. 
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Arr. I1.—Historic Fancies. By the Honourable George S. 
Smythe, M.P. Colburn: 1844. Second Edition. 


Ever since the ‘‘ Constitutionel” some time back was pleased 
to assign to us the office of interpreting the ideas and principles 
of Young England, we have been repeatedly questioned on the 
subject ; and although on the appearance of ‘* Coningsby” we 
pe hone to trace out the historical necessity, so to speak, 
and the general position of the new political party, we are glad 
of the opportunity afforded us, by the publication of ‘* Historic 
Fancies,” to extract from one of its ablest writers and founders, 
something more of its views and objects. 

The time has gone by when wondering Whigs and office- 
seeking Conservatives could afford to treat the new generation 
with contempt and scorn: created by the necessity of the 
times, ~eaee to, and appealed to by, the suffering millions 
of the country, supported by, and recruited from among, the 
generous, educated, and high-spirited youth of our universi- 
ties, it was nut possible, supposing the founders of the party to 
be in earnest, that the contempt of the contemptible, or the 
scorn of the scorned, should prevail against them. Let us 
here, at the outset of these remarks, explain our use of the 
word “ party” as applied to this school. A party, as commonly 
understood, they are not; they have no party ends to serve, 
no chiefs to raise into office, no compromise of principle, 
whereby on any great question they may present an unbroken ~ 
front.* In all these attributes of “ party” they are deficient ; 
and it is on account of these very deficiencies that their gradual 
union and cohesion is the more remarkable, and must become, 
if it continue to spread, more and more effectual, inasmuch as it 
can only spring from the same principle working out sameness 
of result in different independent minds—the surest basis for 
any political party. With this explanation we proceed with 
our investigation of ‘‘ Historie Fancies.” 

In his modest preface Mr. Smythe tells us that his composi- 
tions, however “ full of incoherences of expression, and incon- 


* Mr. Smythe, for instance, voted against the rest of his friends on the Factory 
ill. 
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sistencies of sentiment, are not without something of unity in 
their system, nor a sustained purpose in their design ;” and 
read by the light of this announcement, we think it will not be 
very difficult for his readers to discover in his glittering prose, 
and gorgeous verse, a good deal of the hidden life, and mys- 
teriously shadowed forth intentions of Young England. At 
any rate, since the appearance of ‘‘ Coningsby” and “ Historic 
Fancies,” no one can complain that the newschool shroud them- 
selves in impenetrable darkness: pamphlet and poem, essay 
and speech, Mr. Milnes, Lord John Manners, Sir John Han- 
mer, Mr. Cochrane, and Mr. Hope, had before given us,—and 
these two last and greater works do amply fill up the catalogue 
of their literary politics. 

What then is the moving principle of these men? What is 
it that under so many forms, and in such different aspects, they 
have been holding out to the English nation as the truest me- 
dicine for its complicated and deep-seated ills? Is it not con- 
tained in two words, Retrograde Progression? Is it not that 
which the wearied eyes of Mr. Burke yearned to see, and which 
his failing spirit dared to announce as the sole hope for his 
country? Are the following passages written by Mr. Smythe, 
or the Bishop of St. David’s, Mr. D’Israeli, or Archdeacon 
Manning? Not so; they come from the hermitage of Bea- 
consfield :— 


‘Novelty is not the only source of zeal. Why should not a 
Maccabeeus and his brethren arise to assert the honour of the ancient 
law, and to defend the temple of their forefathers, with as ardent a 
spirit as can inspire any innovator to destroy the monuments of the 
piety and the glory of ancient ages? It is not a hazarded assertion, 
it is a great truth, that when once things are gone out of their ordi- 
nary course, it is by acts out of their ordinary course they can alone 
be re-established. Republican spirit can only be combated by a spirit 
of the same nature,—of the same nature, but informed with another 
spirit, and pointed to another end. I would persuade a resistance 
both to the corruption, and to the reformation that prevails. It will 
not be the weaker, but much the stronger for combating both together. 
I would wish to call the impulses of individuals at once to the aid and 
to the control of authority. By this which I call the true republican 
spirit, paradoxical as it may appear, monarchies alone can be rescued 
from the imbecility of courts, and the madness of the crowd. I know 
well that every thing of the daring kind which I speak of is critical— 
but the times are critical. New things in a new world! I see no 
hopes in the common tracks. If men are not to be found who can 
be got to feel within them some impulse ‘ quod nequeo monstrare, et 
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sentio tantum,’ and which makes them impatient of the present, I see 
nothing in the world to hope.” * 


Did we wish to vindicate the formation of such a party as 
we believe Young England to be, or to portray the impulses 
out of which it arose, or to sketch generally the objects we 
suppose it to have in view, these would be the words we should 
use. 

Let us see then what indications we can find in “ Historic 
Fancies” of such a spirit; the very first piece, both the essay in 
prose, and the magnificent ballad on the French aristocracy 
will afford us passages illustrative of Burke’s ‘‘ true repub- 
lican spirit.” How masterly, viewed in this light, is the 
following apology for the present equivocal position of the 
French Royalists,—the Jacobites of this age!— 


‘¢ There is no such example in our times of that public virtue, which 
is so rare among communities, and which may suggest a comparison 
with Plateean self-devotion, and perhaps for as ungrateful an Athens ; 
still it is a touching and heroic spectacle. A race which remains 
apart, as it were, self-exiled in its own country—which prefers the 
faith of their fathers before all things—which clings to the elder line 
as to its visible presence, which through penury and shame, and insult, 
have never forsaken or abated an opinion. And they have had their 
reward. They are freed from splendid sins and great temptations. 
They have no longer a vulgar or immediate ambition. Their connec- 
tion with the State,—for aristocracy has its own Erastianism to rue,—is 
now no more. The golden shackles are removed. They are breathing 
the free air of their ancestral estates. They are mingling with the 
oma Out of their abasement they have gained new powers. They 

ave found new strength in the soil. They have derived new faculties, 
experiences, influences, requirements from their robust and _plain- 
spoken associates. And if ever they shall again be called to govern, 
they will not forget the lessons of their allies, nor the sympathy which 
their own long knowledge of calamity must surely have provoked.” 


How easily is this description of the attitude now assumed 
by the French, changed into a warning to the English, aristo- 
eracy! How readily must the mind which realizes the truth 
that the destruction of the French aristocracy arose from their 
cutting away the ties which bound them to the peasantry, 
understand that the safety of the English nobility depends 
upon their jealously guarding the few links of affection which 
still remain between them, and their rural dependents, and 
upon their creating new ones in accordance with the wants of 
the age, to supply the place of those which an ignorant selfish- 


* Burke’s Letter to William Elliot, Esq. 
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ness, or a blind innovation has destroyed. An aristocracy 
which contents itself with paying wages, keeping hounds, pre- 
serving pheasants, and showing a select though expensive 
hospitality, while it suffers duty after duty to slip away from 
its grasp, and resigns its public functions, while it neglects its 
private, is no longer safe in English society. We do not mean 
to say that our aristocracy has fallen into so lowa state: but 
we do say that both in its public and private relations we 
see enough to wish the warning so gracefully conveyed in the 
above extract to be well weighed by many of our nobility ;—a 
more cordial intercourse than can be maintained across the 
table in a Poor-law Board-room, should exist between the 
lord, and the cultivator of the soil; something else is required 
from the hirer of labour than the shillings he pays on a Sa- 
turday evening; and that agricultural improvement which 
stops short at guano and steam-engines is worse than useless. 
To our mind the most valuable suggestion made at the last 

reat agricultural meeting at Southampton was that of the 
Duke of Richmond, who recommended the example of the 
gentlemen of Sussex in dining once a year with their peasants, 
to general imitation; most cordially do we second that recom- 
mendation with this addition, that instead of making one 
great district meeting in the year, each landed proprietor 
should far oftener than that dine at the same table with his 
own dependents: there is something out of accordance with 
the om we wish to inculcate in the ostentatious gathering 
together of the owners and cultivators of half a county—were 
it even physically possible; nor does it require much know- 
ledge of human nature to perceive that the kindly, home, 
sympathy which in the former case would not fail to be 
created, in the latter would be lost and evaporated in the 
general excitement. Take again another instance in which 
each proprietor acting for and by himself would do far more 
than the legislature, or any great body acting in concert could 
effect, in securing the hearts of the people under him: holy- 
days and opportunities for recreation: what peasant, or poor 
person ever felt, or could feel grateful, to anybody or any 
class for the holyday afforded by a race week? But for a 
holyday provided by the careful kindness of his employer, 
what man would not feel gratitude to him, whom he knew to be 
the giver of it? We have mentioned these two instances to 
illustrate a general position, that it is not by mechanical asso- 
ciations, nor cut-and-dried systems, nor joint-stock munifi- 
cence, that the aristocracy will be fulfilling the duties at which 
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we have hinted. With great truth does Mr. Smythe in the 
note to his graceful stanzas “ The touching for the Evil,” 
say,— 


‘* If royalty did but condescend to lower itself to a familiarity with 
the peopie, it is curious that they will raise, exalt, adore it, sometimes 
even invest it with divine and mysterious attributes; if, on the con- 
trary, it shuts itself up in an august and solemn seclusion, it will be 
mocked and caricatured. This was one of the secrets of Napoleon’s 
strength, and one of the secrets of Louis XVIIIth’s weakness. If the 
great only knew what stress the poor lay by the few forms which 
remain to join them, they would make many sacrifices for their main- 
tenance and preservation.” 


The hearty eagerness with which a short time since a society 
of Birmingham artizans hailed some scions of the aristocracy, 
who frankly accepted their fellowship, and broke through the 
conventional ice which has been so long freezing all good 
feeling out of the country, is a gratifying and encouraging 
proof that the soil is kind, if it be but tilled ; and we are forced 
to add that if the English aristocracy has of late years become 
unpopular, it has been its own fault. Thus much for the 
*‘ retrograde progression” we would fain see undertaken by 
the higher orders in their private capacities—the great event of 
last September enables us to say somewhat as to the form we 
would wish it to assume in relation to the public functions of 
the peerage. It is pitiable to see how with largely increased 
numbers, accumulated wealth, all the advantages which a long- 
continued law of primogeniture has conferred upon it, the 
House of Lords in the month of September, 1844, seemed to 
have arrived at the climax of weakness and imbecility: for 
some years its power in the State had been visibly declining ; 
it had ceased to originate measures, and then in vain attempted 
passive resistance to those which it disapproved. A bare 
— of two in the House of Commons had outweighed, 
and still outweighs, the most marked and solemn, and con- 
sequently, because unsuccessful, fatal effort it had made for 

ears on the vital question of Education: it had sunk, in 
Mr. D’Israeli’s words, into a court of register for the edicts of 
the Commons ;—it had seen, in the instance of the Welsh 
Bishoprics question, its solemn decision despised by the 
ministers of its choice; and had in short either yielded, or 
suffered to be taken away, nearly every old right it possessed 
save one, that, perhaps the oldest, the most sacred, and the 
most respected right of them all,—the right of being the final 
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court of appeal to the three kingdoms: that right has gone,— 
sunk into a fiction, ora quibble: how long will the immunities 
and dignities of the order survive the abeyance of its duties? 
In discussing this point we are not concerned with the pro- 
priety or impropriety of the law lord’s decision, but solely 
with the dereliction of duty on the part of the Peers. No court, 
we are bold to say, was ever so well contrived by the ingenuity 
of man, to revise decisions of ordinary law courts, as that into 
which, by the Constitution of nglaad, the House of Lords was 
formed. Constituted of men versed, from the necessity of their 
position, in the ordinary administration of justice,—accustomed 
to weigh evidence,—acquainted with the main provisions of laws 
which they had either to administer or make,—such a court 
might well merit the confidence of the people ; but in order to 
guard against any possibility of a decision being pronounced 
without every guarantee of its propriety which human wisdom 
could afford, to this court so constituted was assigned the aid, 
not of one or two judges, but ofall the judges of the land ; and 
thus by the wise providence of our ancestors was finally con- 
stituted the highest court of justice in the kingdom. We have 
throughout used the past tense in the foregoing passage, because 
the tribunal of which it treated must be numbered with the 
things that were: its duties will probably be put into com- 
mission, and performed for salaries of 1,200/. a year by ex- 
chancellors. 

To the Peerage of England we say with Sir John Hanmer, 
** this is no time for peers to forego any of their rights,—they 
should only take care to exercise them well.” 

Although in the passages we have quoted, and indeed in 
the whole tone of the book, Mr. Smythe recognizes the con- 
secrated existence of a nobility, we discover occasional sen- 
tences, in which, grieved and indignant at the meanness and 
treachery of aristocratic minions, he breaks forth into what 
some may erroneously, as we think, construe a denunciation 
of all nobilities: thus in the paper on James II., he asks,— 


‘« Where were all those silken courtiers, whom the lavish favour of 
his house had so fostered and caressed? Where were all those inso- 
lent nobles, whom the Charles’ had raised with such wanton prodi- 
gality, out of meanness and obscurity? Where was all that debauched 
aristocracy, the gay guests of Hampton Court, the betters of New- 
market and the basset table, the compliant husbands, the officious 
panders, for whom place on place, and pension on pension, had been 
created—for whom England had not gold enough—minions and hire- 
lings of France, whose ostentatious excesses had done more than any 
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embassy to Rome, to animate the Puritan, and alienate the Protestant? 
Where were they? History informs us—but it is in the list of honours 
of the dynasty succeeding. Oh! when will the rulers of the earth 
understand that their natural allies are the many, their natural enemies 
the privileged and the few?” 


The next paragraph explains, we think, the phenomenon 
thus described, and should teach the important difference be- 
tween a real and a factitious nobility ; which latter we readily 
give up to Mr. Smythe’s severest denunciation. ‘* The grandson 
of the Clarendon, who had been so enriched by the Stuarts, 
was the first to go over, with three regiments, to the Invader,” 
—(by the way, if our memory be correct, the true-hearted com- 
mon soldiers when they discovered their traitor-commander’s 
intention, left his standard, and returned to their sovereign’s, 
while he consummated his treason). ‘‘ The Danby, who had 
been the minister of Charles the Second, was to become the 
first duke of the new dynasty. The Churchill, who owed 
his peerage to his sister's favour, was to be its hero. The 
house of Townsend, which derived its nobility from the Resto- 
ration, was to become the great nursery of ministers for the 
constitutional monarchy, which — it.” These—the be- 
trayers of the most indulgent of masters, the forgetful of 
highest honors conferred—these were not of the old nobility 
of England: if kings are to take a warning from that most 
mysterious and inexplicable event—the Revolution of 1688— 
let them beware how they raise to the high places of the 
peerage, the parasites and minions of the moment. Mr. 
Smythe’s chief defect as an historical writer, seems to us to 
be the unqualified, unmitigated manner in which he states 
such conclusions as that we have just pointed to; which leads 
people to imagine that he adopts extreme views on many 
questions, which in reality he would repudiate. It is the fault 
of a great and earnest np pe to throw all the power of rea- 
soning, and the charms of eloquence, with an unhesitating 
profusion into the particular matter on which it is engaged : 
thus, in the paper above mentioned, a Nobility is denounced ; 
in that on the French Aristocracy—it is deified: thus, at Man- 
chester, not long ago, the more sanguine free traders hailed 
the eloquent orator as a convert, because he drew in vivid and 
gorgeous colours the alliance which should exist between free 
commerce and free letters ;—though in this instance, perhaps, 
the precipitancy was more on the part of the hearers than the 
yer nem for in their enthusiasm they seem to have forgotten 
the important question,—is not commerce free already? Com- 
merce, indeed, is free—and letters are free; though the one 

VOL. V.—NO. I. r 
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may be better regulated, and the other treated with more 
honour. As in nothing else, so neither in commerce is license, 
freedom ; and the practical denial of this truth has done, and 
is doing much to degrade English commerce, and to debar its 
votaries from the benefits of that alliance then celebrated at 
Manchester. Putting higher considerations out of sight for 
a moment,—could the Chinese opium smuggler, or the fraudu- 
lent speculator in joint-stock banks, and cotton mills, be 
touched by the pathos of poetry, or excited by the history of 
past greatness? No! the merchant allies of letters must be 
such as Mr. Smythe has painted in his magnificent ballad, the 
“* Merchants of Old England :” 


“ The helpers of the helpless, and the Saviours of the Free.” 


And such we trust and believe they will become: but mean- 
while in the social regeneration which we are auguring for 
England, let it not be forgotten that the merchant and the 
manufacturer have an important part to play in cleansing and 
purifying their own department, and that though commerce 
may be free as the wind, and every market monopolized by our 
traders ; yet, if cunning and dishonesty be velivehemen them, 
unrebuked and unpunished, literature is not for them, even 
though she be not for their rivals. It is said, in tones of reproach, 
that Young England has dallied too much with trade; that the 
middle class has had too many of its regards, and that the 
landed interest is deserted by it. If this were so—if we saw 
one class, or one interest, (painful words, but for the present 
unavoidable,) preferred to another, we should join in that 
reproach—but the charge is notoriously untrue. Have its 
members joined either the League or the Anti-League? Are 
the people excluded from its sympathies? Is the Peerage de- 
graded in its future? Commerce, we have said, is free; but might 
it not be better regulated? Industry, the mother of commerce, 
is oppressed—shall she not be liberated? To the factious cry 
of Free-Trade, we answer Free Industry: to the minor we 
oppose the major, and we say set free the springs of trade 
and commerce. Our system of taxation contrives to cripple 
and beat down the energies and industry of the millions, to 
encourage the luxuries of the few: taxation should be an inverted 
pyramid, tapering downwards to the earth. Did Sir Robert Peel 
apprehend tliis truth when he proposed his Property and Income 
Tax ?—or was that proposal a mere financial mechanism of pre- 
cedent and usage? A short time will show. If Sir Robert 
comprehends his position, he will double that tax, and repeal 
the duties on tea and on malt, and cotton-wool, and whatever 
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other articles of excise or customs into which the idea of pro- 
tection to English industry does not enter; if he does not, we 
look to Young England to enunciate that truth, and to lay 
clearly and boldly before the nation the only true principle of 
taxation which can obtain in an empire fatally distinguished at 
present as containing in its narrow bosom more of wealth and 
more of poverty than any other contemporary State. The truth 
indeed cannot be gainsayed ; the very poor pay more, far more 
in proportion than the very rich towards the common burdens 
of the country. Lord John Russell seems to have half under- 
stood this, when he brought forward his budget; but in pro- 
posing to remedy the evil by making articles of subsistence,— 
the growth of the English soil, cheaper to the people—he over- 
looked the obvious result, that a reduction of wages to one 
great section of the people, the producers of those cheapened 
articles, must ensue; and thus while he prevented his own be- 
nevolent end being obtained, he estranged still more widely 
than before the two great classes of his countrymen,—the pro- 
ducers, and the consumers,—from each other. But that which 
Lord John failed to accomplish, with regard to corn and 
coffee, may easily and properly be carried into effect with tea 
and leather, and cotton-wool, and malt, to the great relief, sus- 
tenance, and encouragement of all the industrial population 
of Great Britain. We have reason to believe, that we express 
on this subject the opinion of some at least of those who are 
looked upon as the leaders of Young England ; and if they do 
take such a course, they may rely on it they will be, to use Mr. 
D’Israeli’s words at Bingley, “‘ supported by the sympathies of 
millions,” for they will indeed be “ working for the benefit of 
a nation.” 

But will the great middle class hang back Will ‘The 
Merchants of Old England, the Seigneurs of the Seas,” refuse 
to enfranchise the industry by which they are rich? Will they 
justify the indignant sarcasm which Burke in an angry mood 
hurled at their class /—We believe not: butif they deceive our 
favourable opinion, the harmony which we desire to restore 
among all classes will be dwarfed into an alliance between the 
Aristocracy and the People,—and woe be to that class against 
which it may be directed! Mr. Smythe foresees the effect that 
such a natural alliance will produce in France, when he says of 
its nobles, in a passage we have already quoted : 

‘“« They are breathing the free air of their ancestral estates. They 
are mingling with the people. Out of their abasement they have 
gained new powers. They have found new strength in the soil, They 
have derived new faculties, experiences, influences, requirements from 
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their robust and plain-spoken associates. And, if ever they shall again 
be called to govern, they will not forget the lessons of their allies, 
nor the sympathy which their own long knowledge of calamity must 
surely have provoked.” 


Let the innate sound sense of our merchants and manufac- 
turers render such an exclusive combination unnecessary ! 
Young England then does well to embrace all classes in its 
sympathy, and to bind them together once more into a nation. 
No one will have done more to further this happy consumma- 
tion than Mr. Smythe; and this should be his consolation for the 
attacks of open enemies, and the sneers of professed friends. 

A charge has been preferred in many quarters against 
** Historic Fancies,” that their tendency is to exalt Democracy, 
and to palliate the enormities of its most detested heroes; and 
the ‘‘ Opposition Scene in the Last Century,” ‘‘ the Jacobin of 
Paris,” with its prose notes, “‘ Armand Carrel,” and ‘the 
Merchants of Old England,” have been condemned as almost 
revolutionary. But in the first place we must observe that 
even were this censure merited, such ballads as those of 
“ Mary Stuart,” ‘‘the Catholic Cavalier,” and ‘‘ James II. :”’ 
those graceful and melodious lyries, ‘‘the Earl’s Rising,” 
and “the Touching for the Evil,” not to mention that magni- 
ficent whole—“ the French Aristocracy,” might fairly redeem 
any author’s character for political orthodoxy: but in truth 
ean ‘‘ the Opposition Scene,” perhaps the most powerful piece 
of writing in the whole book, be said to favour Democracy ? 
Is it not rather a Royalist protest against a mock democratic 
Aristocracy? The characters are admirably conceived; the 
opening scene is full of nature and genuine pathos :— 


** Lady Bolingbroke. Henry, what moves you so? 
Bolingbroke.——Nothing, dear love, 
But your sweet presence and the joy it gives. 

Lady B. Nay, but I know you better. You are in 
Your old proud mood ; do I not know that look— 
The savage exultation of those eyes, 

And the strong scorn upon that lip? You seem 
Like some Greek God, with Godhead just avenged.”’ 


Then, after a tumultuous burst from Bolingbroke, how 
womanly is her gentle reply !— 


** Dearest Henry, 
I cannot argue, I can only weep! 
Because of one thing only I am certain ; 
That no one can be happy if he hates.” 


We could willingly linger over the first short scene, but 
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our purpose is less to point our Author’s beauties than to 
pluck the hidden meaning from among them. Is not the pith 
of this remarkable fragment, in the speech of Bolingbroke 
that follows,— 


“© Wyndham. What would you do? What can you hope to do? 
What can you bring against the House ? 

B. The People! 

W. How—Revolution !— 

; Aye, there spoke Petworth, 

A house in town, and many a broad estate ; 
Now could I curse thee, Property, to see 
Your two pale faces, Wyndham, Pulteney, now. 
O, Property! what art thou but a weight 
To crush all soul, and paralyze all strength, 
And grind all heart, and action out of Man! 
Yes—Revolution ! since you call it so. 
But not a delicate and dainty trouble, 
A ruffle in a ewer of milk and roses, 
Made by a noble’s finger—not a levee 
Of Dukes, Earls, Viscounts, Barons, Marquises— 
All pearls, brocades, and new plucked strawb’ry leaves, 
All coronets, and ermine ;—not a plot 
Where nothing vulgarer than Peers conspired 
That glorious, pious, and immortal change, 
The Danbys, Halifax’s, Somersets, 
Hydes, Sunderlands, Godolphins, Churchills made 
With such peculiar profit to the Poor. 


That is not Revolution ? 
Ww What then is? 


B. What you might know, were but the People wise! 
What your son’s sons must some day know in England, 
If the Few govern only for the Few, 

As they will do.”’ 


This is indeed a terse description of the Revolution of 1688. 
The Church is repining at the shackles which the Erastianism 
of that Revolution imposed upon Her, and gradually preparing 
herself for freedom ; the Monarch has resented the insolence 
of revolutionary Conservatism, and the People are recognizing 
in the assertors of the Liberty of the Church, and the prero- 
gative of the Sovereign, their true friends. We are now in 
the midst of that revolution which Bolingbroke prophecies ; 
but it is a social one—undertaken not by foresworn courtiers 
nor sycopahntic jobbers of a spurious Aristocracy; but by the 
true and patriotic of all ranks—not for the benefit of a few, 
but for the good of a nation—not by Erastianizing the Church, 
nor despoiling the Crown; but by restoring to the one its 
Purity—to the other its Rights ! 
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In a similar spirit indeed do we conceive the most repub- 
lican looking, at first sight, of ‘‘ Historic Fancies” to be written : 
they are so many protests “against the hateful inaction of 
Conservatism,” denunciations, if you will, against an aristo- 
cracy that will not lead—to use Mr. Carlyle’s phrase ; but not 
palliations of treason, far less excitements to revolt. But it is 
time that we gave our readers some extracts from those poems 
we have mentioned, as sufficient to place any author high 
among the Lovelaces and Montroses of literature: had ever 
a proscribed nobility so pathetic or heart-stirring a minstrel ?— 


“Oh! never yet was theme so meet for roundel or romaunce 

As the ancient Aristocracy and Chivalry of France, 

As now they lie in poverty ; and dark is their decline ; 

For the sun that shone so long on them, it now hath ceased to shine. 

And the mighty house of Bourbon, that made them what they were, 

Kneels humbly at the Austrian’s feet, beneath the Austrian’s care, 

And the Nineteenth Louis knows not France, and his Queen she never 
sees 

Her soft St. Cloud, her Rambouillet, her solemn Tuileries : 

And the revel, and the pageant, and the feast that were of yore, 

And courtly wit, and compliment—these things they are no more, 

Save in some old man’s memory, who loves to ponder yet 

On Lamballe’s playful jesting, and the smile of Antoinette. 

And bids his son remember how the middle classes reign 

In the Basilic of Monarchs, and the Noble’s old domain! 

For these they have lost all things save their honour and their names, 

Chateaubriand and De Brégé, and Stuart and Fitzjames, 

And Levis, and La Rochejacquelin, and the brave and blameless few 

Like de Biron, and de Luxembourg, the loyal and the true. 

Then though their state be fallen, all Europe cannot show 

Such glory as was theirs of old, such glory as is now. 

For they themselves have conquered, themseives they have foregone, 

And they their own relinquish, ’till the King shall have his own. 

Then grant, God grant, that day may come, and long shall it endure, 

For the poor will find true friends in those who have themselves been 
poor ; 

And the Noble, and the People, and the Church alike shall know 

A Christian King of France in King Henry of Bourdeaux !” 


This is magnificent poetry, embodying the noblest senti- 
ments, and concluding with a prayer, to which few Tories can 
refuse their assent. The remarkable similarity of fate between 
Lear and King James the Second was never, we think, so hap- 
pily expressed as in the following stanza, from the Ballad on 
the flight of that much belied Monarch: 


‘* A moment back, and here he stood—but not a word we said, 
But we thought of ancient Lear, with the tempest over head. 
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Discrowned, betrayed, abandoned—but naught could break his will ; 
Not Mary his false Regan, nor Anne, his Goneril. 


Ix. 
‘ God help me, my own children, mine have forsaken me.’ 
That touching word it has been heard, and God his help sha!l be. 
Not here, for earth—he asks not that—oh! who would ask that boon 
Who knows men’s ways, their fleeting praise, and fame that fades as 

soon ? 

x. 
What is it—Life, a little strife, where victories are vain— 
Where those who conquer do not win, nor those receive, who gain. 
But He—O great shall be His glory, where Kings in glory are, 
The son of Charles the Martyr, the grandson of Navarre. 


Our space will not let us quote the whole of the Loyalist 
of the Vendee; but the following description of —— 
blood-stained Paris is as intense as any prose of Mr. Carlyle: 


v. 
Where fraud, and crime, and Marat reign, and the Triple Colours wave 
O’er the Churches of our Lady, and the blessed Geneviéve ; 
Where Agnus, Pix, and Crucifix, are made the wanton’s spoil ; 
And the bells which called to Vespers, now call to blood and broil. 


VI. 
The Priests, those gentle Priests and good, your fathers loved to hear— 
Sole type below, ’midst work and woe, of the God whom we revere. 
There’s not a street, trod under feet, they have not dyed with gore; 
There’s not a stone that does not own one martyrdom, or more. 


vil. 
The King—lI saw the Accursed Cap on his anointed head ; 
And scoff, and scorn, and gibe, and jest, and mocking words were said ; 
But he took the nearest hand, and he laid it on his breast, 
And he bade it count the pulses, and bade it thence learn rest. 


Nor can it be said that it is only in verse that Mr. Smythe’s 
high, chivalrous, monarchical feelings appear; we have already 
quoted an indignant protest against the lordly deserters of 
King James; let us now see how, with the pleasantest banter, 
he ridicules the cut and dry liberalism of those political pos- 
ture-masters, the Radnors and Ewarts of our day. In the 
“ Dialogue between an English Radical M.P. and a French 
Radical Deputy,” after they have quarrelled on nearly all the 
great topics of the time, the English Radical exclaims,— 


“**Do not slander me. I am a thorough-going, consistent, Anti- 
Corn Law League Radical Reformer! Read my last speech upon 
Free-trade. These at least are principles which all Liberals of all 
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nations cannot but entertain. Let us exchange the produce of our 
respective countries. Let us carry out the intention of a beneficent 
Providence. Manchester is half rained—you shall array yourselves in 
cotton. Bourdeaux is half bankrupt—we will make merry over wine. 
The growers of the Gironde will sympathise in our efforts, and venerate 
our memories.’ 

“ F, R. (aside.) ‘ Bourdeaux and the Gironde! I could have sworn 
he was a Carlist.’ 

“ E. R. (continuing.) ‘ Let us arise and crush and slay the demon 
which would raise a barrier between the brothers of the earth. Let us 
extirpate monopoly. Let us approximate every climate and every soil. 
What belongs to us shall belong to others. What belongs to others 
shall belong to us. Our jaquenets and hollands shall cover the face 
of the globe. We will give waistcoats to the black man, and breeches 
to the red man. The King of the Sandwich Islands shall wear the 
buttons of Birmingham in his diadem, and feel prouder. The Queen 
of Otahiti shall think her charms more charming, as she sees them 
reflected in the wares of the potteries. Reverse the picture only for the 
moment. ‘The fat plains of the Vistula and Elbe shall teem for our 
granaries and store-houses. The rich valley of the Mississippi shall be 
our own. Spain shall send us her sherries, and Naples her oil. The 
mahogany of Hayti shall glitter in our workshops. The watches of 
Geneva shall tick within our fobs. The soup of the operative at the 
beginning of his dinner, shall be flavoured by every spice island in the 
Indian seas; his coffee at its end, be genuine Arabian.’ 

““F, R. (who had been getting very much excited after the mention 
of the Queen of Otahiti’s name.) ‘1 can stand this no longer. What, 
Sir, is all this galamatias to France? Do you imagine France will 
permit this extravagance of barter? Have you asked the leave of that 
mighty people? She is the first nation of the world in arms,—she 
must be the first in arts. Not a shot ought to be fired in Europe 
without her permission ; not a cargo be unladen unless it be her own. 
Our native industry is as active and as skilful as your own, It must 
be protected and encouraged, stimulated and fostered. We beat 
you at Fontenoy and Thoulouse. We will beat you in cotton and in 
iron. If we competed in Colbert’s time with the glass of Venice, 
with the crystal of Bohemia, with the looms of Damascus and Cash- 
mere, we have more than enough energy to surpass your starving 
artizans of Paisley and of Bolton. Democracy must not be less 
devoted to France than Absolutism. If the Monarchy protected the 
labour of its subjects, the labour of its citizens will be dear to a 
Republic. I say again, Sir, it must, it shall be protected. France 
must be the first in manufactures, as she is the first in war, in civi- 
lization, in science, in literature, in every thing.’ 

“ EB. R. ‘Surely, surely, I cannot be talking to a Member of the 
Movement Party in the nineteenth century. Your sentiments upon 
every point are identical with those of the obtusest Tory, the most 
bigoted and benighted country gentleman. I speak to you as a citizen 
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of the world; you answer me with some worn-out Shibboleth of patri- 
otism. I mention the sacred principles of economy; you utterly dis- 
regard them, The right of the people to an extended suffrage you tell 
me is a Carlist dogma. You refuse for the same reason to educate 
them. You oppose to the axioms of Free Trade, absurdities of which 
Squire Western would have been ashamed. I can see little use in 
prolonging so fruitless and discordant an interview. 

“ F, R. ‘I agree with you, Sir, although I never should have been 
the first to say it. I have the honour to wish you good morning. One 
word only at parting ;—if your theories were carried out in France, 
Henry the Fifth would be on the throne, and I in the Bastille.’ 

«« E.R. ‘And if your principles were carried out in England, a 
worse fate would befal my country ;—I, Sir, should not be in Parlia- 
ment.’” 

Exaggerated as this amusing satire undoubtedly is, still it 
contains in the main the arguments of Doctor Bowring and 
Léon Fouchet; with the latter we are not now concerned, but 
of the former, and his associated knight-errants we venture to 
express a hope that the intensity of their Free-trade ardour is 
becoming abated, and that they are beginning to see and 
acknowledge that they have mistaken the social requirement 
of England at this crisis, and have directed men’s minds if not 
into a wrong, at least not into the right channel. Free-trade 
in their sense of the word may be right, or may be wrong theore- 
tically—with that we are not now concerned; but practically we 
affirm the present duty of English Statesmen to be, to let the 
accident of the Corn-Laws alone, while they apply themselves 
in earnest to the task we have before indicated,—namely, of 
freeing our industrial system from the clogs and weight which 
now oppress it; these removed, and the peasantry of England 
restored to their proper position, the claims of the Anti-Corn 
Law League may be fairly and dispassionately considered ; but 
not till then. Meanwhile, to all who imagine Mr. Smythe a 
blind Free-trader, we recommend a perusal of that Dialogue ; 
and we are sanguine enough to hope it may not fail altogether 
in producing fruit even in the Free-trade Hall of Manchester. 
It must indeed have struck every reflecting person that the 
tone adopted, and the language used by Mr. Cobden on several 
recent occasions, more especially at the Atheneum festival at 
Manchester, varies considerably from the pedantic irreligious 
nonsense which people like Lords Radnor and Brougham love 
to designate as political economy. Mr. Cobden is a man of an 
original mind, intelligent, well-meaning, sincere,—and as a 
member of the Church, he does not participate in the violence 
of his Dissenting allies: he has been called a monomaniac, 
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and up to a recent period his conduct certainly justified that 
appellation ; but no man of Mr. Cobden’s acknowledged since- 
rity of purpose can have used the following words without 
being at once set free from such an imputation, and ranked 
among those who with no narrow or limited object in view, 
are steadily endeavouring to ameliorate the moral and social 
condition of England: speaking then of Manchester, Mr. 
Cobden uttered these true and generous words :— 

“Our destiny will be decided, not by the expense of bricks and 
mortar; not by the multiplication of steam-engines; not by the accumu- 
lation of wealth ;—but just in proportion as mental development goes 
forward, and in proportion to the development of wealth and mental 
resources, just in the same proportion will our destiny be advanced and 
exalted, or the very reverse. Manchester then stands upon an emi- 
nence. We are not in a position in which this community can shrink 
from the test that will be applied to us; we are increasing in numbers ; 
we are accumulating in wealth; and, therefore, unless we make pro- 
gress at the same time in this moral and intellectual development 
to which I have referred, the expense of houses and mills will be to the 
odium rather than to the honor of Manchester.” 


Nor must our readers suppose that Mr. Cobden stands alone in 
proclaiming these home truths; ‘‘ Young Manchester” sympa- 
thizes with him; there is a spirit abroad in the manufacturing 
districts, which will not suffer the continuance of the debase- 
ments and cruelties of the old manufacturing system ;—the 
Ashworths, and Horrocks, and Ashtons, and Grants, proclaim 
and feel themselves to be responsible for the social condition 
of their work-people ; and many a blunder-headed squire, who 
talks of over-population, and lauds the New Poor-Law, would 
do well to go and see how those cotton-lords manage their 
little kingdoms. Manufacturer after manufacturer is now ad- 
mitting that the usual hours of English labour ought not to be 
exceeded in their employments alone, and were old Sir Robert 
Peel’s proposal made again to them by his son, we believe but 
little opposition would be excited by it—the working day to be 
twelve hours, with an-hour-and-a-half for meals. At the same 
time let it not be forgotten, that it would redound far more 
to the honour of the country for such an arrangement to be 
entered into voluntarily by the master-manufacturers and 
their work-people. Nothing but the hopelessness of such 
an agreement taking place justified Lord Ashley’s attempt 
this summer: let the past be buried in oblivion; we look 
to the future, and pray Heaven that the nobler sentiments 
given utterance to by Mr. Cobden may be the harbingers 
of yet more noble deeds, and that ere long, overtoil in our 
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factories may be ranked among the things that were. And 
here we are reminded of the low, inglorious, and a 
course which an Edinburgh Reviewer bas kindly chalked out 
for Mr. Smythe and his friends. After a defence of expediency, 
and our glorious Parliamentary Constitution, Young England 
is solemnly advised as to its proper objects of pursuit,—they 
are to “love wisely, not too well. It is not by wordy decla- 
mations against the New Poor-Law, or in such unjust and 
unwise interferences with labour, as were last Session so 
unanswerably and eloquentiy exposed by Lord Brougham in 
the House of Lords, that their duty will be best performed. 
It is by labouring to free industry from restraint—to procure 
a repeal of all restrictive laws and oppressive duties—and not 
by the empirical nostrums of their present creed, that they 
will best serve the cause of the labouring poor, and the social 
interests of their country.”* These words had hardly flown on 
their wings of saffron and blue across the border, before that 
eminent Whig, Lord Radnor, made his memorable confession 
of political faith, in accordance with their spirit, at Highworth; 
and his is the example which the Edinburgh Reviewer would 
bid ‘“ Young England” emulate! Are these professors deaf 
and blind? Do not they see that their idol, Political Economy, 
has been dethroned, never we hope to be set up again? In 
Mr. D’Israeli’s lively metaphor, ‘It has passed through the 
heaven of philosophy like a hail-storm,—cold, noisy, sharp, 
and peppering; and it has melted away.” And do they sup- 
pose that the educated youth of England will be content with 
its decayed theorems? Year after year are Oxford and Cam- 
bridge sending into the world of action, men trained in a far 
different school, and taught to look to a very different ideal of 
perfection. It is not by quoting Malthus or Martineau, 
Brougham or Radnor, by defending the apophthegms of Chad- 
wick, or vociferating for Free-trade, that ‘‘ Young England ” 
will perform its duties, or fulfil the expectations it has raised. 
We have endeavoured, in the course of this article, to sketch 
out some of the objects we think it should have in view:. we 
cannot conclude it better than by summing up those to which 
we attach most importance. As regards legislation, let us see 
them placing taxation on its proper basis—burdening the rich, 
relieving the poor; let us see them mitigating the harshness of 
the Poor-Law, and subjecting it to the gentle precepts of 
Christianity ; let them vindicate, on all occasions,—such for 
instance, as Lord Powis’s Bill—the independence and rights 


* Edinburgh Review, No. clxii. p. 525. 
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of the Church; let them, on the momentous question of Home 
Colonization, further any scheme which shall save the rights 
of the poor, while it increases the cultivation of the land. With 
respect to Ireland, let them remove whatever religious or civil 
difficulties yet remain in the way of a full arrangement of that 
great question. Let them do these things; and on all ques- 
tions which may be brought before Parliament, let them take 
a high, manly, and generous tone,—not resolving all consi- 
derations into a sum of arithmetic, but giving to the nation 
credit for a noble and magnanimous spirit; but above all, 
let them remember that although wise reforms and salutary 
enactments may do much to remove abuses, and to mitigate 
distress, their duty ends not in them: the temper and dispo- 
sition of a people are yet more important than their laws— 
and those it is theirs in a thousand ways to mould and to 
elevate : 

‘* How small of all that human hearts endure 

The part which Kings or Laws can cause or cure!” 


They have already done somewhat: they have shaken the 
inveterate prejudices of wealth and rank ; they have preached, 
like Mr. Smythe in his ‘* Historic Fancies,” to the great, their 
responsibilities ; to the poor, their dignity :—they have dis- 
covered the requirements of the time: they have now to 
supply them. Let it not be said that having eyes to see, 
they lacked heart to do,—having skill to understand, they 
wanted energy to prosecute. Theirs is no holyday task, no 
boudoir recreation, but work for stalwart men; work, labo- 
rious, and it may be, long-continued, but cheered by a con- 
sciousness of right, and lightened by the encouragement of a 
people. If they falter or decline from the high though bright 
path they have entered on,—if indolence or vexation, ambition 
or disgust, seduce them from their task, sudden and melanchol 
will be their fall. But let them persevere,—let Faith and 
Loyalty guide their steps and nerve their hearts, and ere long 
they may depend upon it, the faithful and loyal English people 
will rally round the banner they have planted ; and they will 
have the glorious happiness of thinking that in an age of 
doubt, and compromise, and irreverence, they fought, and 
fought successfully for the Rights of the Church, the privileges 
of the Peers, the prerogatives of the Crown, and the welfare 
of the Commons of England ! 














Arr. III.—1. Poems. By Elizabeth Barrett Barrett, Author 
of “The Seraphim,” &e. London: Moxon. 1844. 


2. Poems. By Frances Anne Butler. Philadelphia: Pening- 
ton. 1844. 


3. The Star of Attéghéi; The Vision of Schwartz; and other 
Poems. By Frances Brown. London: Moxon. 1844. 


In devoting a few pages to the poems of Miss Barrett and Mrs. 
Butler, we are happy to fulfil a promise made not long since to 
the Poetesses of England. They have hardly been sufficiently 
considered as a class of writers apart, and holding adistinguished 
place in our literature. It is true that Christopher North, in 
the days when he wrote noble poems in magazine articles, has 
more than once rhapsodized in their praise; and that that accom- 
plished and conscientious editor of our ancient drama, the Rev. 
A. Dyce, has selected a graceful volume of specimens from their 
works: but neither the ‘‘ Edinburgh Critic” nor the “ London 
Antiquarian ” has exhausted the subject,—or viewed it, save in 
one of its many bearings. Strange to say, also, those of the 
gentler sex who have written on female poetical genius (not 
rhymed about it) have been, with little exception, awkward, 
and infelicitous in their essays. 

In truth, it would seem as if the Poetesses had been con- 
sidered as but a questionable sisterhood ; lightly mentioned by 
men, whose coarse disrespect to their sex is fast fading out of the 
world, together with the euphuism of extravagant compliment 
by which it was showily veiled, and secretly disliked by women. 
The Pomfrets, and the Carters, and the Montagues, and the 
Dobsons, and the Burneys, might be forgiven their professions 
of virtu and classical lore, and critical acumen, and biographi- 
cal research, and fine knowledge of human nature; but the 
Poetess was not, by popular opinion, let off so easily. She was 
rated as a pedant ora slattern,—an oppressive spinster, or a 
misconducted wife,—merely because she committed the mighty 
crime of uttering what Fancy told her,— of daring, like the lords 
of creation, to dream her more delicate dreams,—to build her 
slighter air-castles. A strange, bad, uncharitableness! arising, 
in some degree, from the low view which the world takes of the 
functions of Genius, and of its fitting entertainment,—in some 
degree from Man’s overweening pride of sex, which has led, as 
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was inevitable, to more than one counter-check of ridiculous as- 
sumption on the part of Man’s “ ministering angels,” —absurd to 
contemplate, could we do so, without remorse. Yet telling them 
off against each other,—the Sapphos of England, that is, against 
the Pindars and Anacreons,—there have been as many self- 
postponing daughters, chaste wives, devoted mothers, among the 
one,—as unselfish sons, faithful husbands, and discreet fathers 
among the other company. To ourselves,—considering what 
the force of ridicule has been, what the tarnishing influences of 
curiosity and false praise, what the lamentable defects of edu- 
cation,—the amount of active virtue and gentle worth, among 
the gifted women of England, has often seemed to us to be as 
marvellous as the patience of thetpoor. We are not disposed 
to make a severe catalogue of affectations of speech, singula- 
rities of dress, whimsical assertions of independence—nay, nor 
even of imprudencies, venial compared with those every day 
committed by men who are spoken of as grave and good citizens 
at church and market—when we count up the families heroi- 
cally sustained; the knowledge perseveringly sought for; the 
magnificent beneficences, and the simple, unselfish sacrifices 
which the lives of the Poetesses of England would reveal. 
As to the cry of this or the other appearance on the part of 
one of the softer sex being “ unwomanly,” we cannot listen to 
it,—since we are not prepared to enforce the Salique laws with 
regard to Art, Literature, and Drama,—to have the “ great- 
ness’ or grace of Shakspeare’s female characters “ boyed” by 
‘* squeaking Cleopatras ;’—since we cannot bear that our com- 
panions in love and suffering,—in our worthy purposes here, 
and in our high hopes of a hereafter,—should be reduced to the 
mean level of “ hewers of wood and drawers of water,”—to be 
mere cooks, and nurses, and embroiderers. It is pretty and 
pleasant, no doubt, to some, to contemplate one-half of Creation 
attitudinizing in this state of passive obedience ; nor, strange to 
add, is the view of such a condition without its fascinations to 
the servant as well as the master, if delicately painted,—say, by 
the author of ‘* Palm Leaves,”—when thus speaking of woman: 


«If young and beautiful, she dwells 
An idol in a secret shrine, 

Where one high-priest alone dispels 
The solitude of charms divine : 

And in his happiness she lives, 
And in his honour has her own; 

And dreams not that the love she gives 
Can be too much for him alone.” 
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Yet we English at least can hardly acquiesce with consistency 
in this creed, unless we are prepared to reproach our Lady 
Rachael Russell, and our Lucy Hutchinson, and last, though 
not least, our Lady Sale. If Woman, time and the hour 
requiring it, is allowed to be active, and to be fitted by early 
training for such activity,—where would be the justice of those 
who would satirize her mto silence, or flatter her into a fool’s 
Paradise, because she is imaginative ? 

So much en the general question of female poetical author- 
ship. It speaks well for the temper of English gemius, no less 
than for the high health of English morals, that in spite of such 
disqualifications as have been indicated, so many English women 
have laboured with honour and glory in a field so sharply 
fenced, and so hard of access. No land has a choir of 
Poetesses like ours. We will allow the French to boast their 
wits, and letter-writers: we will gladly make over to them 
that galaxy of enchantresses, who so artfully parcelled out 
their lives betwixt gallantry and philosophy and political in- 
trigue, that the web thereof, viewed from a distance, sparkles 
with changeful brilliancy,—though, when closely approached, 
the tissue proves to be the merest tinsel. We will not quarrel 
with the Italians, if they boast their improvvisatrici, and the 
learned gentlewomen who were allowed to take degrees in their 
Academies,—but we defy Europe to match our songstresses. 
Let us look back to the Countess of Pembroke and Mrs. 
Mary Beale (the Belisa of Woodford the poet) paintress as well 
as poetess, versionising the Psalms of David ;—to the Countess 
of Winchelsea, praised warmly by Wordsworth as one of the 
earliest poetesses who gave signs of that minute and reverential 
observation of Nature, which has spread into such a principle 
of life and regeneration for our literature, after its fierce fever- 
fit. Then there is the Lady Mary of Lady Maries—with her 
“ champaigne and chicken” eclogue, and her thousand keen 
epigrams,—whom Wit could not so tempt into the frivolity 
which social fame is apt to bring, as to blind her eyes, or 
palsy her courage, or deaden her heart, when a vast and mo- 
mentous discovery was to be introduced to the homes and 
hearths of her countrymen. There are few figures of foreign 
origin comparable to these ;—yet these, as poetical artists, 
were but very far-off ancestresses of the race which has suc- 
ceeded them—formal and faded spectres, as compared with 
living shapes of beauty and power! 

We must mention one or two gifted women, in substantiation 
of the above claim for the times we live in. What is there in 
any foreign literature to match the series of tragedies of Jo- 
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anna Baillie, from its commencement to its completion? We 
know them to be no man’s work, by the chaste and lofty purity 
which pervades them: not in word, but in heart and spirit. 
They are as little like the sharp but licentious comedies of 
Susannah Centlivre—the work of ‘‘ an unwomaned woman.” 
Yet, what man is there that might not have been proud of the 
passages of eloquence—the touches of feeling—the moments of 
emotion—they contain? To deal with them aright, however, 
(sex forgotten,) we must not treat them as acting dramas ;— 
though the author’s dream, which has sustained her through a 
long career of energy and invention, has been to enrich her 
country’s theatre with worthy gifts. Viewed with reference to 
the stage, they are failures,—here tedious, there impossible,— 
again lacking that concentrated and breathless interest which 
constrains hears to stop, and persuades tears to fall: we can 
see by their beauties no less than their short-comings, that the 
authoress has not learned her art in the green-room ; without 
which, we suspect, small is the chance of theatrical success. 
Nay, more—Miss Baillie’s bewildering dulness in comedy may 
be almost received as a proof that she does not possess that in- 
stinctive quickness and fine sensibility, which, conceiving all 
humours with equal facility—be the expressive power less or 
greater—constitutes the play-writer’s spark of life. But as 
dramatic chronicles and romances, we may point, without fear 
or faltering, to “ De Montfort,” and “ Ethwald,” and ‘ Henri- 
quez,” and “‘ The Phantom,” and the delicious ‘‘ Beacon,” the 
last not only for its lyrics, but for one or two touches of grace 
and tenderness, which strike the mind as the enchanter’s wand 
the rock, bidding its springs to answer. Who, for instance, can 
resist such a burst as this, when Aurora,—the hoper against 
hope, and the watcher of the beacon which is to light her lost 
lover home,—in spite of rude and incessant persecution, de- 
mands, for the thousandth time, a tale of captivity, to beguile a 
weary hour? 


** Terentia. Still run thy thoughts upon those hapless women 
Of that small hamlet, whose adventurous peasants 
To Palestine with noble Baldwin went, 
And were ne’er heard of more ? 
Aurora. They perished there, and of their dismal fate 
No trace remained—none of them all returned. 
Did’st thou not say so?—Husbands, lovers, friends,— 
Not one returned again. 
Terentia. So I believe. 
Aurora. Thou but believ’st, then ? 
Terentia. As 1 was told— 
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Edda. Thou hast the story wrong. 
Four years gone by,—one did return again : 
But marr’d, and maim’d, and chang’d,—a woeful man, 
Aurora. And what though every limb were hack’d and maim’d, 
And roughened o’er with scars ?—He did return. 
I would a pilgrimage to Iceland go, 
To the Antipodes or burning zone, 
To see that man, who did return again, 
And her who did receive him.—Did receive him ! 
O what a moving thought lurks here! How was’t? 
Tell it me all; and O! another time 
Give me your tale ungarbled.” 


There is the worth of many a mile’s length of tirades in these 
few artless lines! What lyrist, again, have we among us who 
might not be proud of Joanna Baillie’s songs ?—measured 
without formality—-complete without an unmusical plethora of 
thought and meaning—fancifully decked out, but with no arti- 
ficial imagery—and fresh as the carol of the bird that “at 
Heaven’s gate sings.” Nor is the charm of dramatic romance 
and lyric impaired by the sickly presence of any of those false 
attractions of personality which have led public notice to so 
many an author’s works, through the author’s history. ‘ Pen- 
cillers,” who travel about prepared to “ touch off” the Cynthias 
of popular favour ;—coterie-haunters to whom a writer is 
merely interesting in proportion as he will take part in the 
dear employment of fetching and carrying scandal, have failed 
to penetrate the honourable and honoured privacy of Miss 
Baillie’s domestic life. But its dignified tranquillity and vir- 
tuous benevolence are not unknown to our best and worthiest: 
and if, as strangers, we venture so near them, it is, because 
when descanting upon the Poetesses of England, we must point 
to such an example of genius and modesty: seeing that too 
many have pronounced the co-existence of the two impossible, 
—and, on the strength of their own assertion, have listened to, 
if not raised the old lampoon, 


** Your pens and poetry lay by, 
And learn to mend your stockings !” 


The most complete of English Poetesses,—and, after Miss 
Baillie, the most distinguished,—is Mrs. Hemans. Her works 
are too largely before the public—her life has been too com- 
pletely written, for the critic to have aught left to disinter 
respecting them. Her place is set among the lyrists of Eng- 
land, as one whom no dalliance with success ever seduced into 
false feeling, or vitiated morality—whom no facility of compo- 
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sition could entice into harsh or careless versification,—and who 
regarded her art so reverently, that progress was inevitable ; her 
last essays being of far loftier tone and freer individuality than 
her earlier more imitative efforts. She began among the Hol- 
fords and Crolys, who wrote slipshod romances after the 
manner of Scott, or pompous Spenserian stanzas, in vain 
emulation of “ Childe Harold,’—she ended not far beneath the 
Wordsworths and Schillers, who have added forms to the lyric, 
by embracing in it a new class of subjects, or treating old 
themes with new felicity. Nor will it be forgotten in writing 
the poetical history of the period, that in England, and yet 
more in America, Mrs. Hemans founded a school of poets,—to 
the works of which, the young and the devout, who have mu- 
sical rather than metaphysical sympathies, will long resort, 
when they desire to raise their hearts by sonorous heroics, or 
to soften them by the familiar pathos of certain well-known 
strings. If the works of Mrs. Hemans be sad, they are rarely 
morbid; and it is observable, that as Time passed on, and the 
lot of the poetess was darkened by such sad realities as worldly 
cares, the consciousness of Fame’s hollowness, and loss of health; 
the sadness and the sickliness disappeared, and the singer told 
oftener of the beauty round our daily paths here,—of ‘ the 
world beyond the tomb,” hereafter, than she had done in 
the early days when it was a luxury to dwell upon plaintive 
tones, and desolate images. Faith, Hope, Duty, brightened 
into the poetry of Mrs. Hemans, as she advanced in her too 
short career: small affectations—the fantasies of a graceful 
spirit and a quick imagination—fell from her; the fever was 
subdued—the restless desire resigned itself. If her verse 
became somewhat monotonous in its smoothness, and in the 
recurrence (to borrow a term from the musicians) of certain 
intervals—the thoughts became less conventional, more ex- 
alted,—holier. There is a health and a vigour in the latest 
utterances of the mind of the poetess, in beautiful harmony 
with the close of her life, as it has been described to us: the 
body might suffer increasingly,—but the spirit became more 
and more serene, till the last deep sleep enfolded it. 

Less justly appreciated has been the poetess who for some 
ten years divided popular attention with Mrs. Hemans, and the 
remembrance of whom seems already to have died away—we 
mean Miss Landon. Alike the victim of fulsome and self- 
interested adulation and shameful vilification—her name, from 
her earliest days, pawed about coarsely in the very hands which 
should have been for her a guide and a shield —scantily 
educated— thrust, when little more than a child into the 
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market of verse-manufacture—the wonder is, that ‘‘ the hea- 
venly spark” was not utterly crushed out,—in place of its 
burning clearer and brighter as years went on, and heavy sorrow 
and disappointment made the singer’s task-work more and 
more irksome. In writing the history of English poetry, the 
once aay age name of L. E. L. may very possibly be passed 
over by the stern annalist ;—she may be rated among the 
Merrys and Jerninghams, who rhymed and rhymed smoothly, 
from artifice rather than nature: but, in a history of the English 
literary world, Miss Landon would occupy a far different 
position. She might be pointed out as one plunged into the 
whirlpool of feverish and frivolous journalism,—trained in a 
school among whose canons Conscience and Responsibility 
formed no part—whom her innate strength and sense of 
the Beautiful incited to study, to think, to struggle after per- 
fection. It is true, that in the process, happiness went from 
her ; the content, born of falsehood and flattery, upon which a 
meaner nature would have reposed, was by her exchanged— 
unconsciously, perhaps,—for regret, yearning, satiety. She was 
beginning to be aware of the high powers of Genius ;—but, taught 
by her own experience, desponded,—in place of fixing her eyes 
on its high destinies. At the outset of her career—to quote from 
one of the volumes before us, where a poetess sings a requiem to 
a departed sister in the noblest spirit,— 
** Love-learned she had sung of love—and love,— 
And, like a child, that, sleeping with dropt head 
Upon the fairy book he lately read, 
Whatever household noises round him move 
Hears in his dream some elfin turbulence, 
Even so, suggestive to her inward sense, 
All sounds of life assumed one tune of love.” 
Miss Barrett’s Poems, p. 220, vol. ii, 
But of late,—the future,—the grave,—the void where hopes have 
been swallowed up,—the immeasurable height of Heaven above 
earthly tears,—all the themes which sadden and discourage, 
were her favourite subjects. If she was accustomed to escape 
from her sad thoughts into reckless and sarcastic pleasantry 
when in society,—if, hardened into pretended indifference, she 
even made light of her Art, (no uncommon habit with those of 
an impulsive genius, who mistake reaction for disgust,) a sin- 
cerer, if not a gayer, tone of feeling pervaded her conversation, 
as well as her writings, as her career drew nigh its close. A 
few steps further, and we believe she would have discovered 
the golden truth, that Imagination must seek its support and 
blessing—need not find its destruction—in Reality! 
a 2 
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We have written this character freely,—the data of which 
are to be gathered from the pages of Miss Landon’s biographer 
and devoted panegyrist; neither to wound the living, nor to 
depreciate the dead,—but because the moral to be drawn there- 
from is essential to this essay. The melancholy Poet,—save 
the mood be dramatically assumed, in study of some special 
passage, or emotion,—is, like the Poet of unbelief, an anomaly, 
which is passing fastaway. But, for the sake of those who are 
to come, we must look deliberately at his fallacies and failures, 
and their woeful causes; not censoriously, but with such affec- 
tionate sympathy as consists with strengthening the weak in 
faith, the irresolute in duty,—and with preaching Truth as a better 
thing betwixt friend and friend—the poet and his public—than 
the award of laurel crowns, or purple and fine linen, during his 
life—or after his death, the monument and the obsequies. 

As we are merely selecting an illustration or two of the varied 
poetical genius recently manifested by Englishwomen, we must 
pass more than one name, on which it would have gratified us to 
linger. We can but express our regret, that a certain quaint- 
ness, at times bordering upon puerility, has interposed between 
Mrs. Southey and the wide acceptance which the tenderness 
and feeling of many of her verses deserve. Only a very few 
words, too, must pay tribute due to Mary Howitt’s delicious 
faéry ballads, (why are they not collected, as promised ?) as 
being amongst the freshest, most spiritual, most artless strains 
of the kind that our language possesses,—and only wanting a 
few slight rhythmical touches to complete them, and place them 
honourably in our library of popular poetry. It is time to 
come to the matter in hand—these new poems by Miss Barrett 
and Mrs. Butler. 

The former author has gathered her audience but slowly. 
Some ten years ago, a translation, by a young lady, of the 
“ Prometheus Bound” of Aischylus, was talked of in one or 
two literary circles: and to the few who read it, more re- 
markable even than the knowledge of the dead language, and 
the sympathy for the sculptural antique Greek drama which that 
volume manifested, was the preface, with its crowd of thoughts 
and meanings, one jostling the other so hard for outlet, that 
none was completely seen. But like essays have been made 
by other writers, who have subsequently either lost themselves 
in utter confusion, or disappointed the world by showing that 
they had delivered themselves of all that was within them, by 
that first chaotic burst. And with all the promise of rare 
and herculean power evidenced in Miss Barrett’s first volume, 
the name of its writer would never have penetrated beyond a 
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circle of immediate friends by means of its agency. Two or 
three years later, however, the ballads of ‘‘ Margret” and the 
“ Poet’s Vow” were published in a periodical; and, in 1838, 
“The Seraphim” appeared: a sacred poem, in which it was 
seen that, not only in right of aspiration, but also of power, the 
authoress did not ill to approach those highest and most solemn 
themes before which persons of feebler vision are dazzled into 
blindness, and those less upright of frame “shrink away in 
fear.” As a poem, however, that shadowing forth of the Hour 
of the Crucifixion must be felt by every one—Miss Barrett 
herself among the number—to be a failure; looseness of 
texture, confusion of metaphor, gratuitous caprices of rhythm, 
destroy its completeness, and obscure its simplicity. With 
all its moments of great force,—its beautifully tender distinction 
between the nature of the two angelic witnesses of the tre- 
mendous mysteries of Calvary,—its lyrical bursts of delicious 
and lofty music,—its similes of a sweep and a boldness, which 
could but have originated in a mind as rich in genius as in 
cultivation, ‘‘ The Seraphim ” is still, loose, vague, and frag- 
mentary. It declines into a faint and inconclusive close. Too 
concentrated, too strangely new, to attract the mass whose 
notion of religious poetry goes no further than diluted texts of 
Scripture, the poem still falls utterly short of that nerve and 
the completeness which command the few at first and convince 
many afterwards. 

The “ Drama of Exile,” the principal poem of this new col- 
lection, must be ranged, owing to the nature of its subject, in 
the same class as “The Seraphim ;”’ but the advance made by 
Miss Barrett in conceptive and executive power is great. It 
has become known to the public that the art of the authoress 
is the solace of her sick chamber; and, truly, among many 
similar manifestations which the biographies of literary women 
could furnish, there are few more touching to us than the un- 
wearied pursuit of truth and excellence, in spite of pain and 
languor,—than the growth and nourishing of large and tolerant 
sympathies, co-existent with devout and sustaining religious fer- 
vours, which the poems in these volumes display. Miss Barrett 
has been neither discouraged into carelessness nor hardened 
into obstinacy by the limited popularity which attended her 
first extraordinary efforts. ‘If it were not presumptuous 
language,” she says in her eloquent preface, ‘‘ on the lips of 
one to whom life is more than usually uncertain, my favourite 
wish for this work would be, that it be received by the public 
as a step in the right track towards a future indication of more 
value and acceptability. 1 would fain do better,—and I feel as if 
I might do better,—I aspire to do better.” Receiving these as far 
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other than the words of course by which authors quivering for 
praise (not excellence) too often seek to arrest examination and 
to disarm reproof, we will endeavour to meet Miss Barrett, 
with that friendly sincerity which is, also, the truest respect. 
To quote her own counsel, we will do our best to— 


** Guard her by our truthful words ;” 


and if our defence be insufficient, it shall not be for lack of 
earnestness. 

It is a fault that this “ Drama of Exile” will have to be 
read twice, by the most highly accomplished reader of poetry, 
ere its full beauty is apprehended. The more superficial lover 
of verse (and there may be such, and still true relishers of the 
greatest poets,) will not be sorry for a few words of description 
rather than commentary. The poem begins where “ Paradise 
Lost” ends—outside the gate of Eden—with a colloquy betwixt 
the Guardian Angel and the Arch Tempter. [t was impossible, 
perhaps, for our author so to shrink from the conditions of her 
own subject as not to exhibit the Evil Principle—but it will be 
throughout felt, that to grasp what may be called its impersona- 
tion, she is unable. Her delineation of the effect of the Dark 
Presence on purer natures is beauti‘ul. He appears suddenly 
before the fallen wanderers of the desert—and Eve exclaims— 


*© Adam! hold 
My right hand strongly. It is Lucifer— 
And we have love to lose.” 


He questions the angels as to his own portion in Creation— 
demands of them the cause of the silence of his morning star, 


“ Have ye cast down 
Her glory like my glory ?—Has she waxed 
Mortal like Adam ?—Has she learned to hate 
Like any Angel ? 
Second Voice. She is sad for thee; 
All things grow sadder to thee, one by one.” 


And, perhaps, we have had few more passionate and exciting 
dithyrambics than the chant of the same sad star to the Fallen 
Angel], with the following beautifully tender close :— 


“ Thine angel glory sinks 
Down from me, down from me— 
My beauty falls, methinks, 
Down from thee, down from thee! 
O my light bearer, 
O my path preparer, 
Gone from me, gone from me 
Ai, ai, Heosphoros! 
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I cannot kindle underneath the brow 
Of this new Angel here, who is not Thou ; 
All things are altered since that time ago,— 
And if I shine at eve I shall not know— 
I ain strange—I am slow! 
Ai, ai, Heosphoros ! 
Henceforward human eyes of lovers be 
The only sweetest sight that I shall see, 
With tears between the looks raised up to me. 
Ai, ai! 
When, having wept all night, at break of day, 
Above the folded hills they shall survey 
My light, a little trembling, in the grey. 
Ai, ai! 
And gazing on me, such shall comprehend, 
Through all my piteous pomp at morn or even, 
And melancholy leaning out of Heaven, 
That love, their own divine, may change or end, 
That love may close in loss! 
Ai, ai! Heosphoros.’’—(pp. 46, 47.) 


These reflexions (so to say) of Terror, and Doubt, and Ruin, 
upon more innocent and holy creatures, make up a far finer and 
more shadowy presentment of the Prince of the Powers of the 
Air, than his own harsh and boastful and impotent speeches. 
Like most female writers (themselves pure) when they imagine 
Sin, our authoress has made him display his destroying nature, in 
place of indicating it. Not even in the moment of triumph over 
his crushed and cowering prey, would the Serpent unfold his 
complete scheme of blasphemous evil. To the fullness of terror, 
concealment and suspense are requisite. Remorse can endure its 
pangs, when once the worst is known. Temptation, even with 
those already prostrated by crime, must work by degrees. And, 
as if Miss Barrett had felt the tremendous difficulty imposed 
upon her by these everlasting truths, her very verse labours in- 
felicitously so often as it attempts to convey the sophistries or 
defiances of the Fallen Angel. Remarkable asa contrast, is the 
gush and flow of melancholy music, in which the Eden Spirits 
pour out their farewells to the outcasts: first the trees, then the 
four rivers, then the birds, then the flowers. But for a few 
concetti, and here and there an obscure word or two, or a very 
careless rhyme, they might be placed by the side of the lyrics of 
‘** Manfred” and ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound.” They tempt us to 
linger. But the beauty and the power of the drama are but 
imperfectly shown in these. To find them, we must follow the 
shame-stricken outcasts into the wilderness,—we must draw 
attention to the exquisite womanly tenderness thrown over the 
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impersonation of Eve. Never has the female nature, as con- 
trasted with the male, been more finely comprehended,—we may 
add, more unconsciously defended ,—than in every word breathed 
from her lips. To instance: it is night—the wanderers are terri- 
fied by the insubordinate shapes of Earth, who, woeful and dis- 
tracted under the curse, rise to confront and reproach them :— 


“¢ Eve. Let us travel back, 
And stand within the sword-glare till we die; 
Believing it is better to meet death 
Than suffer desolation. 
Adam. Nay, beloved ! 
We must not pluck death from the Maker’s hand, 
As erst we plucked the apple : we must wait 
Until He gives us death as He gave us life; 
Nor murmur faintly o’er the primal gift, 
Because we spoilt its sweetness with our sin. 
Eve. Ah, ah! Dost thou discern what I behold ? 
Adam. | see all: How the spirits in thine eyes, 
From their dilated orbits, bound before 
To meet the spectral dread ! 
Eve. I am afraid— 
Ab, ah! The twilight bristles wild with shapes 
Of intermittent motion, aspect vague, 
And mystic bearings, which o’ercreep the earth, 
Keeping slow time with horrors in the blood. 
How near they reach... . and far! How grey they move! 
Treading upon the darkness without feet,— 
And fluttering on the darkness without wings! 
Some run like dogs, with noses to the ground ; 
Some keep one path, like sheep; some rock like trees ; 
Some glide like a fallen leaf; and some flow on, 
Copious as rivers. 


Adam. Some spring up like fire ; 
And some coil... . 
Eve. Ah, al! Dost thou pause to say 


Like what? Coil like the serpent, when he fell 
From all the emerald splendour of his height, 

And writhed,—and could not climb against the curse, 
Not a ring’s length. I am afraid—afraid— 

I think it is God’s will to make me afraid ; 
Permitting THEse to haunt us in the place 

Of us beloved angels—gone from us, 

Because we are not pure. Dear pity of God, 

That didst permit the angels to go home 

And live no more with us who are not pure, 

Save us, too, from a loathly company— 

Almost as loathly in our eyes, perhaps, 

As we are in the purest !”—(pp. 48, 49, 50, vol. i.) 
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There are few, we imagine, who will deny the execution of 
the above passage to belong to a very high order of poetical 
art. There is no trace of sex upon it, save its fine spirit of ten- 
derness. To continue :—the menacing shapes close round the 
pair; and the Earth Spirits, typified in the zodiacal appear- 
ances, break out into a sullen and angry lamentation. Hear 
how the Woman, after endeavouring to soothe them by meek 
submission, bids them look upon her own greater loss; linger- 
ing fondly on the past,— 

** For was I not 
At that last sunset seen in Paradise, 
When all the westering clouds flashed out in throngs 
Of sudden angel faces, face by face, 
All hushed and solemn, as a thought of God 
Held them suspended,—was I not, that hour, 
The lady of the world, princess of life, 
Mistress of feast and favour? Could I touch 
A rose with my white hand, but it became 
Whiter at once? Could I walk leisurely 
Along our swarded garden, but the grass 
Tracked me with greenness? Could I stand aside 
A moment underneath a cornel-tree, 
But all the leaves did tremble as alive, 
With songs of fifty birds, who were made glad 
Because I stood there? Could I turn to look 
With these twain eyes of mine, now weeping fast ; 
Now good for only weeping,—upon man, 
Angel, or beast, or bird,—but each rejoiced 
Because I looked on him? Alas! alas! 
And is this not much woe, to cry ‘ Alas !’— 
Speaking of joy? And is not this more shame, 
To have made this woe myself, from all that joy ?— 
To have stretched mine hand, and plucked it from the tree, 
And chosen it for fruit? Nay, is not this 
Still most despair,—to have halved that bitter fruit, 
And ruined, so, the sweetest friend J have, 
Turning the GREATEST to mine enemy ?”—(pp. 65, 66, vol. i.) 


We must follow the music of this scene yet a few tones further. 
In reply to this gentle humility, (undisturbed by the apparition 
and temptings of Lucifer, who, at length, leaves the pair to 
discover their misery unmolested,) the Spirits of Earth exalt 
themselves into a more wrathful antagonism. Taking up the 
burden of the Demon’s final curse, they burst forth into a lyric, 
the boldness and-the bitterness of which strike us with the 
strength of contrast, after the passage of fanciful and tender sor- 
row we have just cited. Figurative expression may be driven to 
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its extremest limits therein; but the situation (to use a technical 
eS almost excuses some extravagance, when it is borne out 
y so much vigour. 


“ Lucifer. Go! I rejoice and curse you ! [ Vanishes 
Gentle Spirits. And we scorn you! there’s no pardon 
Which can lean to you aright! 
When your bodies take the guerdon 
Of the death-curse in our sight, 
Then the bee that hummeth lowest shall transcend you. 
Then ye shall not move an eyelid 
Though the stars look down your eyes, 
And the earth, which ye defiled, 
She shall show you to the skies, 
‘Lo! these kings of ours—who souglit to comprehend you !’ 
First Spirit. And the elements shall boldly 
All your dust to dust constrain ; 
Unresistedly and coldly 
I will smite vou with my rain ! 
From the slowest of my frosts is no receding. 
Second Spirit. And my little worm, appointed 
To assume a royal part, 
He shall reign, crowned and anointed, 
O’er the noble human heart ! 
Give him counsel against losing of that Eden! 
Adam. Do ye scorn us? Back your scorn 
Toward your faces gray and lorn, 
As the wind drives back the rain, 
Thus I drive the passion-strife ; 
I, who stand beneath God’s sun, 
Made like God, and, though undone, 
Not unmade for love and life. 
Lo! ye utter words in vain! 
By my free will that chose sin, 
By mine agony within, 
Round the passage of the fire ; 
By the pinings which disclose 
—— That my native soul is higher 
Than what it chose,— 
We are yet too high, O Spirits, for your disdain ! 
Eve. Nay, beloved! If these be low, 
We confront them with no height ; 
We stooped down to their level 
In working them that evil : 
And their scorn that meets our blow, 
Scathes aright. 


Amen. Let it be so. 
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Earth Spirits. We shall triumph, triumph greatly, 
When ye lie beneath the sward ! 
There my lily shall grow stately, 
Though ye answer not a word, 
And her fragrance shall be scornful of your silence. 
While your throne, ascending calmly, 
We, in heirdom of your soul, 
Flash the river, lift the palm-tree, 
The dilated ocean, roll 
With the thoughts that throbbed within you—round the islands. 
Alp and torrent shall inherit 
Your significance of will ; 
With the grandeur of your spirit 
Shall our broad savannahs fill— 
In our minds, your exultations shall be springing. 
Even your parlance which inveigles, 
By our rudeness shall be won : 
Hearts poetic, in our eagles, 
Shall beat up against the sun, 
And pour downward in articulate clear singing.” 
(pp. 78, 79, 80, vol. i.) 


Our vow of rigid truth does not bind us to specify the 
strained rhymes which somewhat mar the turbulent and ani- 
mated music of this chorus. An echo of the antique drama 
and lyric is there, which few have caught so well; and let 
any who may be disposed to cavil at the temerity of its 
imagery, turn to more correct and more insipid verse, which has 
passed for sacred poetry, if they will; we shall hardly join their 
company. But we are bound to call attention to a more serious 
blemish in the drama—the appearance of the Divine Personage 
as an interlocutor. Not however with regard to its propriety 
or impropriety. To discuss that question, would lead into 
questions and contemplations, which, at best, intermix ungra- 
ciously with artistic disquisitions ; and, besides, in her preface, 
Miss Barrett, not unaware of the objections which may be 
raised, has stated her own views with such earnestness and 
candour, that the subject may be fairly left. But when,—after 
the prophetic visions of life and maternity, the dim shadowing 
forth of a coming race of human beings has been vouchsafed 
to the outcasts from Eden, to raise them out of utter despair 
and the terrors of annihilation—the Highest, “made man,” 
appeareth, the poem sinks at once. The long strain of pro- 
phecy and admonition put into the Divine lips—the hope held 
out to mortals of reconciliation, through faith, and suffering, 
and holiness, is told out in language which (to speak plainly, 
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not profanely) has at once the echo of the tabernacle, and the 
stiffness of a metaphysical essay. Moreover, neither the celestial 
Appearance, nor His speech were needed. One so exquisitely 
skilled in symbols as Miss Barrett; who can describe the pro- 
gress of event and of eloquence so distinctly by its effect, 
(witness her whole treatment of the most awful moments of 
the vision of Calvary in “The Seraphim,”) would have given 
far more spirituality and sublimity to her work, had she for- 
borne such direct dealing and interpretation as is here to be 
found. No person who examines the whole tenor of her 
writings, can conscietitiously accuse her of irreverence; but 
here is a serious defect in poetic taste. In place of the glory 
round the Throne, so exceeding bright that few might look 
upon it and live, we are shown a pale and formal shape ;—holy 
fear necessarily superinducing timidity, and the finite imagi- 
nation of man finding language of necessity too feeble and 
limited to convey any ‘direct idea of the Infinite. 

Enough of our grave objection. A few more words will 
enable us to take leave of the poem, which, despite this cardinal 
fault, is a most remarkable work. The contumacious Spirits 
of the Earth, rebuked by the vision, cease to menace the man 
and w oman, and renew their vows of allegiance in a lyric, the 
deep meaning and tuneful softness of w hich is as remarkable as 
the audacious i imagery and exciting cadences of the one we have 
just quoted. The drama is brought to a harmonious close by 
their burden—“ EXILED Is NoT Lost’—as our first parents 
issue forth into the world to fulfil their appointed task. We 
entreat all students of religious Art of the loftiest order, to test 
the accuracy of our sketch, by reference to the complete work. 
They will find, we think, the beauty far outweighing the blemish. 

The minor poems in Miss Barrett’s volumes, counting her 
ballads as such, will be infinitely more popular than the 
ambitious essay we have just left; for which reason, it seems 
to us less needful to dwell upon them. In all, howev er, great 
and most satisfactory progress 1s discernible since we first met 
Miss Barrett in print ; and to those who raise the convenient 
plea of “not understanding” her, by way of excuse for not 
admiring, we will point out “«The Romaunt of the Page” as one 
of the most pathetic, yet nervous, romances in rhyme of loyal 
love and constancy which has been recently sung—Browning’s 
** Count Gismond” not forgotten. With oursely es—but this may 
lie in individual sympathy—* The Lay of the Brown Rosary,” 
with its charmingly musical versification, and “The Rhyme of 
the Duchess May,” are greater favourites. On “Lady Ger- 
aldine’s Courtship,” some slight remarks have been offered in a 
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previous number. On the subjects of all of these poems, 
we may remark, that if Duty is increasingly accepted, in 
these our times, as the loftiest theme of the Poet’s muse,—thus 
proving that we have joyfully and wisely come forth from that 
deification of mere passion and false heroism, whereby we were 
some twenty years ago deluded—this same Duty is not the 
finite and selfish prudence with which it has been so often con- 
founded by the advocates (so called) of nature and emotion. 
Never were generosity, and self-sacrifice, and loyalty so per- 
petually chosen for themes as now—rarely have they been 
more nobly illustrated. It is to their apotheosis, that the last 
and the most beautiful, if not the most vigorous, of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s dramas—we mean “ Colombe’s Birthday ’’—is devoted. It 
is true, that his Duchess of Cleves chooses well for her own 
happiness in preferring the pale unworldly advocate, Valence, to 
his princely rival; and an obscure home of love brightened by 
spiritual life, to a palace, in which love has no time to grow for 
the restlessness of ambition. But the choice is not one of cal- 
culation, impulse, and trust—but an instant recognition of 
what is true and noble. The amount of the sacrifice is dis- 
tinctly counted over to us in a moment of suspense; but the 
actors in the deed have small time to adjust, and reckon, and 
‘« decide upon mature consideration.” We could point, did time 
and space permit, to other works of recent date, in which the 
same high notes are struck. Who will dare, when such are 
coming forth, for the sake of a few incompletenesses and man- 
nerisms, to lament over English poetry as on the wane? For 
ourselves...... but the matter in hand is not what may be anti- 
cipated, but Miss Barrett’s ballads. 

To one of these we must point, the rare and mournful delicacy 
of which places it very high among love poems ; nor are we re- 
pelled from it because of some of those fantastic expressions and 
confusions of imagery, which the poet will lay aside, year by 
year, blemish it; this is ‘* Bertha inthe Lane.” The following 
verses, of their kind, could be hardly amended. To introduce 
them, it is enough to say, that the elder of two sisters, having 
finished a wedding gown for the younger, lays down to rest. 


** Sister, help me to the bed, 
And stand near me, dearest sweet ; 
Do not shrink nor be afraid, 
Blushing with a sudden heat! 
No one standeth in the street ? 
By God’s love I go to meet, 


Love I thee with love complete. 
* * * * * * 
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Thou art younger by seven years— 
Ah! so bashful at my gaze, 

That the lashes, hung with tears, 
Grow too heavy to upraise ! 
I would wound thee by no touch 
Which thy shyness feels as such— 


Dost thou mind me, dear, so much? 
. * . * * ~ oe 


Dear, I heard thee in the spring, 

Thee and Robert—through the trees,— 
When we all went gathering 

Boughs of May bloom for the bees. 

Do not start so! think instead 

How the sunshine overhead 


Seemed to trickle through the shade. 
a 7 * * * “ ° 


Through the winding hedgerows green 
How we wandered, I and you— 

With the bowery tops shut in, 
And the gates that showed the view,— 
How we talked there! thrushes soft 
Sang our pauses out,—or oft 
Bleatings took them from the croft. 


Till the pleasure grown too strong 
Left me muter evermore : 

And, the winding road being long, 
I walked out of sight before ; 
And so, wrapt in musings fond, 
Issued (past the way-side pond) 
On the meadow lands beyond. 


I sate down beneath the beech 
Which leans over to the lane, 
And the far sound of your speech 
Did not promise any pain: 
And I blessed you full and free, 
With a smile stooped tenderly 
O’er the May-flowers on my knee. 


But the sound grew into word 
As the speakers drew more near— 
Sweet, forgive me that I heard 
What you wished me not to hear. 
Do not weep so—do not shake— 
Oh,—I heard thee, Bertha, make 
Good true answers for my sake. 
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Yes and ne too! let him stand 
In thy thoughts untouched by blame. 
Could he help it, if thy hand 
He had claimed with hasty claim? 
That was wrong, perhaps—but then 
Such things be—and will, again ! 


Women cannot judge for men. 
* . * * * * 


Could we blame him with grave words, 
Thou and I, dear, if we might ? 
Thy brown eyes have looks like birds 
Flying straightway to the light :— 
Mine are older.— Hush !—Look out— 
Up the street! Is none without ? 
How the poplar swings about !”—(pp. 191 to 197, vol. ii.) 


We must, of necessity, omit many stanzas: giving one (others 
of like conceit having been already passed over) in proof that 
we have not complained without cause, of flaws of taste which 
injure an otherwise beautiful pastoral, even now worth all the 
“ Florizels” and ‘“‘ Amandas” ever penned by the chroniclers of 
Arcadian love and sorrow. After this terrible discovery comes 
the agony, which is truthfully described—then, 


“« And I walked as if apart 
From myself when I could stand, 
And I pitied my own heart 
As if I held it in my hand, 
Somewhat coldly, with a sense 
Of fulfilled benevolence, 
And a‘ Poor thing’ negligence.” —(p. 198, vol. ii.) 


What a pity that so vivid a picture of the bewildering distress 
of the first sudden sorrow should be spoiled by the puerile 
familiarity of the last cited line! The next and subsequent verses 
are redeeming ; but as we are, for the moment, in Iago’s vein— 
nay, rather as we desire to give honourable praise its fullest 
worth, by an honest pointing out of defects which need but be 
mentioned and considered, to disappear,—we will pass on to two 
later verses—both of which are marred in their conclusion—the 
first, by too great liberty of rhyme; the second, by too great a 
liberty of language. 


‘* Are there footsteps at the door ? 
Look out quickly. Yea or nay? 
Some one might be waiting for 
Some last word that I might say. 
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Nay? So best !—So angels would 
Stand off clear from deathly road, 
Not to cross the sight of God. 
Colder grow my hands and feet— 
When I wear the shroud I made, 
Let the folds lie straight and neat, 
And the rosemary be spread,— 
That if any friend should come, 
(To see thee, sweet!) all the room 
May be lifted out of gloom.”’-—(p. 200, vol. ii.) 


‘May not look gloomy”—* may be filled with light,” is the 
meaning of the last line. “Lifted out” expresses it very 
awk wardly—substituting a false metaphor for a natural image ; 
and spoiling one of the sweetest passages of the tale. Similar 
small inadvertences—the employment of what is distant and 
secondary, in place of the direct and obvious words which suggest 
themselves, when the passage is considered—have largely con- 
tributed to the reputation which Miss Barrett possesses with 
some, namely, of being too recondite and mystical for general 
comprehension. It were lost love and labour to point these out, 
did not the author show the candour of the true artist, as dis- 
tinguished from the self- occupation of the poetaster. Some of 
the best verses of ‘“* Lady Geraldine” are injured by like specks; 
and the whole of the “ Vision of Poets” suffers from them so 
largely, that in spite of the nobility of its plan and import, its 
cumbrous machinery and its involved phraseology, we fear, will 
stand between it and the place it would otherwise deserve so 
well to occupy. 

We are unable to dwell upon the shorter poems of Miss 
Barrett, save to mark our high esteem for their merit, and to 
insist that, so various are ‘‘ Pan is Dead,” ‘‘ The House of 
Clouds,” ‘* A Flower in a Letter,” ‘‘ Crowned and Buried,” and 
“The Cry of the Children,” both in style and subject, as to 
justify the most earnest and friendly remonstrances against a 
mannered phraseology. In the sonnets such a curiosa felicitas 
is more pardonable, though not necessary. The following two, 
the finest in the book, are almost clear of the fault,—the latter 
especially,—though the verse of both lacks polishing i 


Grief. 
‘J tell you hopeless grief is passionless,— 
That only men incredulous of despair, 
Half-taught in anguish, through the midnight air, 
Beat upward to Ged’s throne i in loud access 
Of shrieking and reproach. Full desertness 
In souls, as countries, lieth silent—bare 
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Under the bleaching, vertical eye-glare 

Of the absolute Heavens. Deep-hearted man, express 
Grief for thy Dead, in silence like to death : 

Most like a monumental statue, set 

In everlasting watch and moveless woe, 

Till itself crumble to the dust beneath ! 

Touch it—the marble eyelids are not wet— 

If it could weep, it could arise and go,’’—(p. 129, vol. i.) 


Cheerfulness taught by Reason. 


‘* I think we are too ready to complain 
In this fair world of God’s. Had we no hope 
Indeed beyond the zenith and the scope 
Of yon grey blank of sky, we might be faint 
To muse upon Eternity’s constraint 
Round our aspirant souls. But since the scope 
Must widen early, is it well to droop 
For a few days consumed in loss and taint ? 
O pusillanimous Heart, be comforted ,— 
And, like a cheerful traveller, take the road— 
Singing beside the hedge. What if the bread 
Be bitter in thine inn, and though unshod 
To meet the flints 7—At least it may be said, 
‘ Because the way is short, I thank thee Gop.’ 

(p. 144, vol. i.) 


” 


We must leave Miss Barrett somewhat abruptly, taking the 
occasion of a coincidence to be found in the volume of her sister- 
poet ; who, also, after much sorrow and weariness of heart, utters 
thus her lesson of resignation. The comparison of the styles, 
too, (both how clear of the feebleness of sex, and yet how 
widely different !) will be neither useless nor uninteresting. 


‘¢ Art thou already weary of the way ? 

Thou who hast yet but half the way gone o’er : 

Get up, and lift thy burden : lo, before 

Thy feet the road goes stretching far away. 

If thou already faint, who hast but come 

Through half thy pilgrimage with fellows gay, 

Love, youth, and hope, under the rosy bloom 

And temperate airs of early breaking day : 

Look yonder, how the heavens stoop and gloom, 

There cease the trees to shade, the flowers to spring, 

And th’ angels leave thee: What will thou become 

Through yonder stretch of dismal wandering, 

Lonely and dark ?—‘I shall take courage, friend ! 

For comes not every step more near the end ?’” 

Mrs, Butler's Poems, p. 521: 

VOL. V.—NO. I. I 
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Though the lesson enforced in these two poems be the 
same—a striking illustration of that substitution of health for 
morbid life, to which we called attention awhile since as one of 
the most excellent characteristics of our recent works of imagina- 
tion—the reader must not look for further coincidence between 
the two poetesses. To apportion their claims to predominance of 
vigour or original genius might not be easy. But the most casual 
observer must be aware, that whereas Miss Barrett writes with 
views and theories of Art clear to herself, and for purposes 
rarely lost sight of, Mrs. Butler utters her verse half consci- 
ously, in some moment of enjoyment, or excitement, or restless 
pain—when there is little thought of design or ordinance—and 
that the strain, if left incomplete, is rarely resumed. Both 
writers are singularly clear of feminine prettinesses—the pecu- 
liarities of Miss Barrett arising more from study and seclu- 
sion than from sex. But this point granted,—probably no two 
minds were ever more dissimilar in their similarities; probably 
no two lives ever laid wider apart, in their tone and experience, 
than those of the diligent and retired student of the old Greek 
fathers—and the last of the Juliets. Those alone who recollect 
with understanding the performances of Miss Fanny Kemble are 
placed at the right point of sight for viewing Mrs. Butler’s poems. 
Equally clear of the blind enthusiasm which maintained her to 
be superior to all compeers and predecessors—and of the absurd 
depreciation which, on account of a few defects and peculiari- 
ties, saw nothing in her but the puppet trained by veteran 
actors,—such will remember that, with much that was imper- 
fect, and harsh, and crude in execution, there was evident an 
intelligence at once keen and poetical, which owed nought to 
training—that where the actress most failed, the failure arose 
from want of habit or injudicious selection,—from originality of 
conception ill expressed,—from too emphatic a desire to go to 
the depths of every word’s meaning,—from anything, in short, 
rather than poverty or meagreness of genius. Her admirers, too, 
will recollect in her acting ‘‘some lively touches” of the De Camp 
spirit (her mother’s,) as well as much promise of the solemn pathos 
and dignified elevation of her uncle and aunt. It was too uni- 
versally overlooked with respect to Miss Kemble, that she had 
never enjoyed the preparation which is indispensable to the 
actor :—that whereas Kean and Kemble had starved in barns, 
and Mrs. Siddons been overlooked on her first appearance as the 
“rather handsome but awkward woman in pink ;”—and Miss 
O'Neill had essayed her power over tears in the wilds of Ire- 
land.—and Pasta submitted to the gibes of wardrobe-women,— 
our heroine was, at once, and without preparation, promoted to 
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the boards of the London stage,—thus exposed not only to an 
unfair ordeal of searching criticism and comparison, but to 
praise equally exaggerated and more deleterious. So much 
by way of retrospect :—nor will the considerations it suggests 
be useless as a comment on Mrs. Butler’s literary appearances 
and their reception. Her tragedy, “ Francis the First,” though 
admirable as the essay-piece of so young a person, was un- 
kindly overpraised—too zealous friends attempting to thrust its 
author to a height where there was no chance of her sustaining 
herself. Her American Journal, again, was the book of books 
to become a bone of contention among the journalists. Printed 
in its uncorrected, unsophisticated state, its pages disfigured by 
the impertinences of youth and the class-vulgarities of the stage 
—these accidental faults were laid hold of by too many as the 
essential characteristics of the writer’s mind ; and the shrewd- 
ness—the feeling—the eloquence—the poetry it contained were 
passed over as though they had no existence. The impression 
left by the wranglings over this hasty, ill-considered publication, 
was unfavourable; and the authoress was followed into her 
private life by a reputation of unfeminine eccentricity, which 
(to look into matters closely) might perhaps in good part be 
merely the disappointment of a world craving amusement, from 
whose view a favourite object of talk and pastime has disap- 
peared. Mrs. Butler’s next publication, “The Star of Seville,”’ 
excited but little notice; in truth it was too good and not good 
enough. The deep impassioned tragedy of its grave scenes—their 
simple and vigorous poetry, bespeaking little art but much nature, 
were veined by comical passages of a rough and quaint humour 
—whimsical enough to those who can perceive, but not provo- 
cative to those who love to laugh without reason given. Bya 
like admixture has one of the most delicately-fantastic of modern 
poems, Mr. Darley’s “‘ Silvia,” suffered loss of acceptance with 
the public. May we not go a step further, and say that the 
serious poetry of Mr. Hood has suffered from the strokes of 
eccentric familiarity which he has allowed to remain in it—the 
plays upon words—the startling allusions to common-place 
things? In all the three cases the fault seems to us to arise from 
_ one and the same source,—an incompleteness, not a want of 
taste,—a touch of perversity and singularity in the nature at 
variance with that geniality which never parts company with the 
complete poet, when he is sternest, nay, even most satirical. Of 
all faults in Art, the one most provoking and difficult to allow 
for is a predominance of the baroque. The straining and stilted 
monotony of high emotions “mouthed in melancholy verse,” the 
common-place jingle of the “metre balladmonger,” are either 
H 2 
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of them more readily forgiven—more largely sympathized with 
—than the finest and most eloquent poetry, if marred by the 
occasional intrusions of an ill-timed quaintness. What is so 
easy for the malicious and sophistical to fasten upon as a 
single awkward epithet or obsolete word, or the far-fetched 
joke that fails to hit him? From causes like these, we think 
“The Star of Seville” has been defrauded of its fair reward ; 
and,—with the exception of the few who read a series of papers 
contributed a year or two ago to ‘* Bentley’s Miscellany,” 
entitled a ‘* Winter Journey to Georgia,” and containing pas- 
sages of most graphic description and lofty speculation; and of 
those green-room loungers who have been tantalized by whispers 
of a third tragedy by Mrs. Butler, finer and more complete than 
either of its predecessors, but unactable,—the world was begin- 
ning to forget one of its most promising geniuses, when this 
collection of fragments was laid before it. 

Fragments, in the strictest sense of the word, are these extra- 
ordinary poems—the incomplete works of an incomplete mind : 
many of them confessions—but the moods confessed as way- 
ward and various as the different aspects of the clouds. In one 
page we see a deep joy in the aspects of Nature, who 


‘* never did betray 
The heart that loved her,’’ 


revealed by a spirit of touch and a truth of tint, of which our 
best poets of wood and stream might be proud ; in another we 
encounter a sincerity of anxiety, weariness, disquietude, yet 
more fearfully attested. The voices of Despair and Endurance 
are heard in strange and perplexing antiphony. There is little 
regard to rules of art and canons of composition; but, in its place, 
an intense and painful reality, which removes at once the verses 
of this book from the fictitious displays of feeling and sorrow 
which so long were allowed to pass with the world for genuine. 
Perhaps, in both the following specimens, which, as poems, are 
among the completest which the volume contains, ideal per- 
sonages and situations are assumed ; if so, we can but say that 
the sincere individuality of the artist is carried by her into crea- 
tions to the point where the question naturally arises, how far 
the feelings of the song are real or simulated. 


Song. 


‘¢ Pass thy hand thro’ my hair, love: 
One little year ago, 

In a curtain bright and rare, love, 
It fell golden o’er my brow. 
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But the gold has passed away, love, 
And the drooping curls are thin, 

And cold threads of wintry gray, love, 
Glitter their folds within : 

How should this be, in one short year ? 

It is not age—can it be care? 


Fasten thine eyes on mine, love ; 
One little year ago, 
Midsummer’s sunny shine, love, 
Had not a warmer glow. 
But the light is there no more, love, 
Save in melancholy gleams, 
Like wan moonlight wandering o’er, love, 
Dim lands in troubled dreams : 
How should this be, in one short year @ 
It is not age—can it be care ? 


Lay thy cheek to my cheek, love, 
One little year ago 
It was ripe, and round, and sleek, love, 
As the autumn peaches grow. 
But the rosy hue has fled, love, 
Save a flush that goes and comes, 
Like a flower born from the dead, love, 
And blooming over tombs : 
How should this be, in one short year ? 
It is not age—can it be care?’ (pp. 126—7.) 


The following pair of quatuorzains must be considered as one 
poem. As an example of simple and vigorous English, it 
seems to us excellent: 


‘* Like one who walketh in a plenteous land, 

By flowing waters under shady trees, 

Thro’ sunny meadows where the summer bees 
Feed in the thyme and clover: on each hand 
Fair gardens lying, where of fruit and flower 
The bounteous season hath poured out its dower ; 
Where saffron skies roof in the earth with light 
And birds sing thankfully to Heaven, while he 
With a sad heart walks through this jubilee. 
Beholding now beyond this happy land 
Stretches a thirsty desert of gray sand, 

Where all the air is one thick, leaden blight, 
And all things dwarf and dwindle,—so walk I, 
Through my rich, present life, to what beyond doth lie. 


Blaspheme not thou thy sacred life, nor turn 
O’er joys that God hath for a season lent, 
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Perchance to try thy spirit and its bent, 
Effeminate soul and base! weakly to mourn. 
There lies no desert in the land of life, 
For e’en that tract that barrenest doth seem, 
Laboured of thee, in faith and hope shall teem 
With heavenly harvests and rich gatherings rife— 
Haply no more, music, and mirth, and love, 
And glorious things of old and younger art, 
Shall of thy day make one perpetual feast ; 
But when these bright companions all depart, 
Lay thou thy head upon the ample breast 
Of Hope, and thou shalt hear the Angels sing above.” 
“(pp. 149—50.) 


We cannot indulge in further extract from this interesting 
volume. The portions which have been and will remain to be 
the most popular, are certain poems to which many will attempt 
to affix a personal interpretation. There are some, too, who will 
count this very personality as an argument against female i imagi- 
native authorship :—unfairly, however ; since men no less distin- 
guished than Coleridge, and Wordsw orth, and Byron ‘* when his 
household gods were shivered on his hearth,” have set the exam- 
ple of this dangerously-fascinating egotism. Perhaps it may be 
generally laid down, that the relief of complaint and the satisfac- 
tion of sympathy are dearly bought at the price of the coarse and 
public curiosity which is apt to fasten on the singer—to track him 
home to his privacy—to arbitrate, to adjudge, and to condemn. 
And the really great genius will seek rather for strength to go 
forth from his trials, than subject in a fond or bitter dalliance 
with them. But the error is as old as human nature, and will 
be repeated, and cherished, and encouraged till the end of 
time. All must desire, for Art’s sake (if not for her own) that 
Mrs. Butler would bend her vigorous mind and her original 
fancy to the production of some work more continuous than 
this. As these are the days of duty, indolence in the exercise 
of a gift, and indifference to its cultivation, must be deprecated 
as a fault,—one, moreover, not to be indulged in without grave 
loss of self-respect and peace of mind ! 


We had brought these remarks to a close, when the works 
of a third poetess came before us—so remarkable that we 
cannot pass them without a few earnest words, however brief. 
The progress of the women of England in the art of song seems 
confined to no particular class—nor to be limited by the severest 
disabilities. Let us look, for instance, at the rhymes of Ann 
Yearsley, patronized by Hannah More—nay, at the verses of 
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the patroness herself, which, in their day, a Walpole flattered, 
and a Johnson listened to—and then turn to the lyrics of 
Frances Brown. The latter are almost like productions of 
another land, and another language. We have left in them 
the Opera Arcadia peopled with Alcanders and Florios, for 
the true faéry land of Nature—exchanged the trim phrases of 
academies and rhyming dictionaries for musical cadences and 
deep emotions, which would have driven the world of high- 
heeled shoes and powdered heads into fits. But the story of the 
poetess is more touching than her verse :—The daughter of 
parents in but narrow circumstances—born and brought up at 
Stranorlar, a small village in the county of Donegal—the child 
became blind when she was only eighteen months old. This 
visitation, save as confining her much at home, afforded her 
small leisure ; since it has been in the intervals of household 
work, that she has laid word to word, till her memory has 
become her dictionary—and asked question after question, till 
the things which others learn by sight, became in some form 
present and available to her imagination. We have had some 
experience of peculiar psychological phenomena developed in 
the blind; the passion for fine clothes of staring colours—the 
fear of darkness—but that out of such “ total eclipse,” a poet 
can come, to whom visible objects represent themselves in 
perspective and proportion,—is a fact arguing a power of grasp 
and vividness of fancy rarely to be found. In a simple pre- 
fatory communication to the editor of her volume, Miss Brown 
tells how she began with having tracts read to her—then the 
Scott novels—then History, which absorbed all her love for 
Romance—then Geography; and, having, since her seventh 
year, devoured as much poetry as could be ministered to her,— 
how, also, she early began to attemptrhymes of her own. When 
she reached Homer, however, her poor imitative attempts were 
thrown into the flames. His colossal greatness was too dis- 
couraging to the blind girl,—and she vowed a vow, that she 
would never weave verses more. She might have known that 
in this very sensitive dissatisfaction, this unconscious measuring 
of her own humble lispings with strains which have moved 
the world, there was many an unwritten poem! Of course, 
this self-banishment from faéry land could not Jast. The con- 
tents of books and the burdens of ballads could not lay barren 
in so energetic a mind. Verse would come,—and after some 
slight encouragement and assistance, enough has been col- 
lected to form a volume; which, we must insist, needs no such 
plea of circumstance as the above to gain it acceptance. To 
review the book deliberately, in what is merely an appendical 
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note, is impossible: still less do we mean to place its writer 
on a level with Miss Barrett and Mrs. Butler. She belongs 
to the school we have pointed out as originated by Mrs. 
Hemans; with its correct and musical versification, its com- 
paratively limited choice of themes, and its recurrence in the 
treatment of them to certain favourite tones of feeling and modes 
of expression. Yet there are evident, in her minor poems, (we 
like her principal effort—a Circassian romance, less) indica- 
tions of thought and feeling, and lyrical eloquence, wholly her 
own, which assure us that a spirit is at work, fresh in its fancies 
and individual in its utterance. And the fact is noticeable 
as an evidence of strength, that in no single verse do we find 
an allusion to the sorrow of her life, by way of moving the 
sympathies and bespeaking the friendship of the public. 
There is no parade of simplicity—no coquettish display of 
bereavement and privation peeping from behind the mask of 
assumed content. With a thousand temptations to self-occu- 
pation and fond complaint, she is strong in silence—and it 
behoves us to dwell on this forbearance not merely as an 
additional claim on the good offices of those who can befriend 
an author by enlarging his audience, but as an earnest of future 
progress. ‘Too often is self-lamentation made an excuse for 
indolence, or the chain of trial embraced with a morbid force, 
till the power of grasping aught beside is destroyed, utterly 
and for ever! No women, who entertain that much abused 
thing, “ pride of sex,”—no men, who profess a respect for all 
such as pursue knowledge under difficulties, can be accepted as 
true to their own professions, if they turn aside from this last, 
but not least worthy, of the Poetesses. Now, of the whole 
bevy, we cannot take more respectful and courteous leave than 
in the words of one of its brightest ornaments, 


“« Sweet dreams be with you one and all!”’ 
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und deren Bedeutung, §c. §c. C.von Winterfeld. Breslau: 
Aderholz. 1832. 


2. Stabat Mater, pour deux Soprani, Tenore et Basso, §c. Sc. 
Par G. Rossini. Paris: Troupenas. London: Novello. 
1842. 


3. Dr. Martin Luther's Geistliche Lieder, §c. &c. C. von 
Winterfeld. Leipzig: Breitkopf a Hartel. 1840. 


4. An Apology for Cathedral Service. London: Bohn. 1839. 


5. Three Lectures on the Cathedral Service of the Church of 
England. By the Rev. John Jebb, A.M. London: Riving- 
tons. 1841. Laudes Diurne: the Psalter and Canticles in 
the Morning and Evening Service of the Church of England. 
By Richard Redhead. With a Preface on Antiphonal 
Chanting. By the Rev. Fred. Oakeley, M.A. London: 
Toovey. 1843. 

6. ** O Come let us Sing,” 95th Psalm. By Felix Mendels- 
sohn Bartholdy. Op.46. London: Novello. 


7. Part Music. Edited by John Hullah. Class A. Vol. 1. 
London: Parker. 1842. 


It is a twelvemonth since we put forth askeleton map (figura- 
tively to speak) of the present state of musical composition and 
performance in Europe. We have now to direct the attention 
of our readers to a branch of the subject which must be con- 
sidered in detail : and with reference to the past, as much as the 
present,—this being the nature and condition of Sacred and 
Service Music ;—of the art, as directly employed in the worship 
of the temple, and collaterally, on the loftiest and most spiritual 
themes of devotional contemplation. But we must remind our 
friends, that here too,—as in the former article,—it is a sketch, 
not a history, which is to be laid before them. There is no 
possibility of recording the discoveries and vicissitudes of three 
centuries and more, within the most liberal space accorded by 
review to philosopher or fanatico. If we are able to propound 
a general scheme, capable of being generally applied—if a few 
of its features be dwelt upon so as to illustrate the manner in 
which its provisions touch art and artists—all that we pro- 
posed to ourselves will be accomplished ; and the subject 
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gladly and humbly left to be wrought out by critics more tech- 
nical, or amateurs more enthusiastic than ourselves. 

We have selected religious music as the subject of the 
present essay, because it is at present a subject of more lively 
interest to us, than music in either the theatre or the cham- 
ber. The English are generally wakening from the strange 
lethargy in which they have long lain as regards Art. It is 
granted now-a-days, not merely as a matter of poetry but also 
of policy, that Beauty is useful as well as attractive,—that 
recreation is healthy as well asengaging. We desire to come 
at first principles, that we may not lose our time in chasing 
shadows. And, though all these excellent ameliorations be 
yet merely in their dawn, the future historians of Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign will have to chronicle the throwing open of public 
institutions,—the decoration of our great public buildings,— 
the establishment of singing schools for the people, and those 
who are to educate the people,— as indicia of the spirit of the 
time and its progress, no less significant and interesting than 
the Affghanistan war or the Income Tax! It will not be hard to 
explain why it is in music,—when applied to the uses of public 
worship, or the illustration of scriptural subjects and devo- 
tional feelings,—that the English people most eagerly sympa- 
thize; great as is their progressive intelligence with regard to 
the art. For the Opera may be denounced as a haunt of excite- 
ment and temptation, and the domestic union of instruments 
discouraged as a ‘‘ waste of time” in those busily employed, 
by myriads who will rejoice over the improvement of the forms 
of congregational prayer and praise,—w ho will allow them- 
selves the sober and intellectual enjoyment of a spiritual con- 
cert. ‘To the many, then, we offer the following speculations 
as not wholly unseasonable ; believing, too, that a certain line 
of argument and distinction is attempted therein, which, if 
not wholly novel, has been all but wholly overlooked. 

This line is at once indicated, when it is stated, that we 
shall take creeds, not countries, as furnishing the boundary 
lines of the schools of sacred composition ; and consider it in 
its Catholic and Protestant aspects. Not that creeds are 
unmodified by countries. The Romanist of Papal Italy must 
of necessity be a different being from him whose faith has been 
baptized into a frame less exquisitely sensitive,—whose infancy 
has been less luxuriously surrounded by all that Beauty can 
minister to Devotion. So, again, the Lutheran of Nuremburg, 
—where Dissent must be rebuked in its angry manifestations 
of nonconformity, by a thousand goodly and heart-appealing 
traces of a more picturesque and gorgeous faith,—must kneel 
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with more flexible knees, and listen with a more tuneable ear, 
than the Jenny Geddes of Scotland, who has been taught to 
dread the Scarlet Lady in a cross-bun ; and to imagine the 
vagrant Savoyard, or Piedmontese, with his tray of brittle ware, 
a covert idolater. Itis necessary to impress these facts on the 
mind, before we begin to separate such music as has been 
directly employed in the ministration of the altar, from that 
which has been created for the purposes of serious recreation. 
The latter, it must be noted in limine, was, of old, an object 
of especial care to The Church. She permitted the Mysteries 
and Miracles played in her monasteries, as well as ordained the 
Fasts and the Restivals. She did her best, on the one hand, to 
control by her authority, to animate with her spirit, the diver- 
sions of her children; on the other, to decorate her acts of 
devotion by every possible appeal to the senses. Hence, her 
Calvaries and nativity cradles,—hence her mystical Lenten 
candles and mourning draperies,—her Easter garments of 
jubilation. But, although this comprehensiveness and univer- 
sality of her superintendance imparted a strong family like- 
ness to all the earlier productions of Art, whether secular or 
sacred, we must keep our eyes, in considering Music, firmly 
fixed on the hairline of demarcation. We must remember, 
that the Oratorio is a very different thing from the Offertory,— 
that the sacred Cantata, introduced on high occasions of pageant 
and festival, and to be omitted at discretion, must difter in 
nature from those strains of prayer and praise which bear 
inseparable company with the sacrifice of the Mass. Nor is 
the distinction between Sacred and Service Music less clear] 
marked, if we examine the great works of the Lutheran chal, 
produced after that convulsion had taken place, which broke 
crucifixes and unfrocked images, and drove the singing men 
and women from the temple. Whatever might be the genial 
tastes and sympathies of some of the first Reformers, Music 
was generally only allowed to retain her place in the sanctuary 
on the condition of her wearing a garb plain almost to Puri- 
tanism. Or, to state the case otherwise, ‘‘ the sweet psalm 
tune” is the only legitimate Protestant service music; the 
organ voluntary,—the varieties of cathedral response, chant, 
and anthem, being merely so many relics of Popery. Yet, the 
religious Cantata or Oratorio,—in some sort a descendant of the 
monkish Mystery,—has only been carried to perfection in Pro- 
testant hands. In the history of opinion as connected with 
art, the reconciliation of the above disjointed and discrepant 
facts, would furnish a fair subject for a chapter ; here they can 
be only stated as truths at once fixed and insulated, from 
which investigation must proceed in various directions, and to 
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which the philosophical chronicler or analyst must from time 
to time refer. 

The most ancient sacred music of which we shall take notice, 
is vocal. Tradition goes beyond this, it is true, since the 
earliest mention of the art, which the sacred books contain, is 
of Tubal Cain’s harp and organ. Vague enough is this record, 
even if read with the aid of the illustration to be found in the 
Egyptian monuments. Nor do we get much greater light and 
clearness from the more extended enumeration of the instru- 
ments eee in the temple service of the Hebrews. Pro- 
bably the dulcimer, and psaltery, cornet, lute, and sackbut, 
trumpet also and shawm, were as little like their modern re- 
presentatives in tone, scale, and employment, as the fragments 
of chant now employed in the Synagogue, to the real strains of 
Miriam and Deborah, and the Chief Musician. It is true, that in 
venturing this comparison, we must not forget that the most 
imposing antiquity, as well as the purest integrity of present 
condition, have been claimed for these,—no later, again, than 
yesterday, by our ingenious bass singer, Mr. Phillips, in his 
lectures. But assertion was not backed by any sufficient proof. 
It is the inevitable nature of sung music, to become, in transmis- 
sion from generation to generation, vitiated, if not changed, be- 
yond the power of recognition. But it is a waste of time to 
cogitate these matters,—to determine the proportions kept be- 
tween antique vocal composition and instrumental performance, 
from fragments carelessly preserved, and mere pictures, how- 
ever curiously perfect. Enough, for the present, to recall the 
fact, that,—long after both choristers and orchestra had been 
swept away from the temples, or banished with the proscribed 
race, and the Church had availed herself of a time of opulence 
and civilization, to reanimate the ambition of Art,—the voice 
had answered her call, and become a well-disciplined servant, 
a good century before ‘‘ pipe and wire” had got beyond the 
child’s hoarse breathings, or the savage’s monotonous scrapings; 
and that Science was turning every device of harmony to ac- 
count in vocal combination, with peculiar industry, long ere 
Melody had taken the symmetrical forms so enchanting to 
the ear, or Accompaniment was more than a bald unison in 
support of the quavering note of the singer. 

And here, to digress for an instant, we may broach what 
will seem to some a most heterodox theory—that melody, as 
we understand the term, dates its origin from the cultivation 
of instrumental display. This is in direct opposition to the 
popular definition of a ‘‘ tune,” as a thing first sung and then 
caught up by the player. Without rhythm,—let the Berlioz, 
and Schumanns, and Wagners, of the new school, abuse it as 
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they will—there is no melody; and the earliest indications of 
rhythm, will in every case be found connected with the dance. 
Though this exercise, whether devotional or festive, has pro- 
bably, in its oldest forms, been maintained by aid of the 
voices of those who sat by,—‘‘ the fathers and mothers on 
benches,” as the Norse dancing song pleasantly calls them,— 
still, according to all indicia gathered from the primitive prac- 
tices of the savage nations, there was always some tom-tom 
to be beaten, some reed to be blown, some stretched sinew 
to shriek ; for the reason, that calabash, and cane, and catgut, 
were less easily wearied than the human voice. Gradually, 
these accessory and supporting sounds were found capable of a 
charm entirely their own. It was perceived, that they possessed 
qualities more animating to the nerves of the dancer, than the 
voice could command ; that there was a pleasure in the recur- 
rence of pause, blast, or stroke. And, in all the traces of 
antique music, from time to time laid before the world, the 
instrumental Symphony has always shown traces of form, 
burden, and cantilena, anterior to any similar manifestations 
in vocal laud or lament. 

Here,—and for this let no idle enthusiast therefore accuse us 
of rationalism,—do we come ata distinction and a satisfactory 
reason for the peculiar beauties of the old Church style, which 
many, at the moment, are disposed to regard mystically 
as matters of implicit faith. For if, indeed, melody be derivable 
from instrumental discovery, and instruments be proved as 
essentially belonging to the public street or the Thespian cart, 
then the simple old forms of chanted prayer or praise, which 
began in a tuneful reading, seem the natural basis of devo- 
tional music; and the spirituality of our antique and exclu- 
sively vocal anthems, (counting the church tones as such,) is 
defensible on principles of association, as well as of intrinsic 
fitness. We would not, like the Reverend Mr. Oakeley, stop 
short at the Gregorian chant, as the only satisfactory style of 
service-music, however won we may be by the mingled reve- 
rence and ingenuity of the preface to his “ Laudes Diurne ;” 
but we are well disposed to declare, that purely vocal com- 
position * offers the most decent and appropriate form in 


* It is hardly needful to point out the reservations and exceptions admitted by 
the above definition. In all cases where the accompaniment is subordinate, the 
music is essentially vocal. Handel, for instance, is more vocal than Sebastian Bach— 
‘* The Messiah,”’ than ‘‘ The Creation.’’ Thus again, the organ, as the most vocal of 
all instruments, is vindicated as placed by right, no less than sympathy, in a holy 
edifice—some support, if not relief, to the voice being from time to time ne- 
cessary; and the serpent or bassoon (the orthodox alternatives,) being too 
limited and too liable to grotesque misuse, to satisfy ears one remove beyond the 
influence of the most exclusive monkish traditions. 
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which the art can be employed in public worship. Setting 
aside, too, the primitive idea of congregational union,—which 
of course could have no place in the Catholic ritual,—there is 
an appearance of spontaneity and sincerity in the union of 
many voices, which is dissipated by the intrusion of instru- 
mental adjuncts. 

At all events, one fact which may, we think, be regarded as 
a deduction from the above, is past question—namely, the 
decline of Catholic service-music in proportion as the powers 
of the orchestra were evoked, and the fascinations of rhyth- 
mical melody were developed. As its most perfect vocal ex- 
pression, we must, of course, point to the works of Palestrina 
the immortal. Before he appeared, the conceits of the con- 
tra puntists (musical Doctores Seraphici!) had disfigured the 
service of the Romish Church. Every manner of foppish de- 
vice and frivolous quibble had been encouraged. The service 
writers had fallen into a euphuism, as heartless and indecent 
as would have been the phrases of ‘‘ The Grand Cyrus,” or the 
epithets of the ‘“ Anatomie of Wit,” employed in pulpit ora- 
tory. It had become an absurd fashion with them, to popu- 
larize (as they fancied) their productions by basing the latter 
on some secular theme; and though modern ears might 
hardly be able to distinguish this from the warranted Gre- 
gorian chant, the scandal was none the less among pastors 
and congregations, who had better trained ears if not more 
sensitive consciences—so constant has been the tendency of 
human invention to fall below the dignified and becoming 
simplicity of true devotion when approaching the altar! How 
far Pope Marcellus’s angry denunciation of all this musical 
furbelow and phylactery work—how far the intrinsic vigour 
and clear-sightedness of his own genius, led Palestrina to rise 
superior to it, may be now hard to determine. That the a ape 
of religious music had the power of moving as fantastically as 
the most conceited of the punster-troop, he left abundant 
proof in his Mass on the melody of “ L’ Homme Armé.” We 
may gather scme testimony to his force of will, no less than to 
his versatility, from his forbearance and change of style; for, 
in truth, there are far fewer instances of such metamorphoses 
among the musicians than among the painters. To take an 
extreme instance, the mysteries of Beethoven’s posthumous 
compositions are indicated in his earliest works. Haydn 
marched forward from discovery to discovery, but did not re- 
coustruct himself. Bach could assume the French humour; 
but the plain solid German Cantor is ever seen, however Galli- 
can be the point-device ornaments, he is pleased dramatically 
to put on. But, viewed in comparison with the frigid and 
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painful exercises, claimed as works by contemporary musicians 
—and of which, as has been said, he, too, left so notable a speci- 
men—the creations of Palestrina establish a new genus. They 
have a melodious flow, without that rhythmical recurrence 
which is always dangerous in the Church,—a magnificence of 
progression, without those cumbrous contrivances, which the 
eye respects but the ear repudiates,—a richness and ease and 
solemnity of harmony instinet with all the luxurious sweetness 
of the south; yet severe withal, clear of all those voluptuous 
allurements which the Southerns are so apt (like the Orieitals) 
to introduce into their temple service. No coldness, no for- 
mality, no repulsive antiquity is there; yet the artist of to- 
day, who tries to emulate their style, will feel, however high 
he can raise himself, that the writer’s mind was pitched at a 
point of devotional earnestness, which is, perhaps, impossible 
of attainment in times like our own. He will regard them 
as his brother the painter regards the pictures of Fra Beato. 
At first it may seem as though it would be no hard matter to 
reproduce his saints and cherubim, with all the modern addi- 
tions of chiaro scuro, perspective, and multiplication of acces- 
sory details ; but we rather imagine, that a closer acquaintance 
will bring on so reverent and deep a sense of the beauty and 
holiness of spirit which makes its way through to the outer 
forms, that he will forbear attempting the feat. 

The music of Palestrina is heard in these days, and espe- 
cially in this country, at a heavy disadvantage. Did we stand 
at the same point of belief as those for whose edification it was 
composed,—could it enter Protestant or even Catholic spirits 
with the same persuasion as of old—not speaking to them as 
in a dead language, in the comprehension of which, the ex- 
eitement of curiosity now claims its part as well as a reverent 
and devotional contemplativeness—the traditional manner of 
its performance is lost, or its echoes only faintly linger in the 
Papal chapel at Rome. We need not quote the well-known 
effects produced by Allegris ‘‘ Miserere,”’ to illustrate the 
importance of these traditions—inasmuch as that performance 
must be in great part scenic, depending upon adventitious aid 
and extraneous associations—the music in itself revealing 
none of those powers to move, which it has so notoriously ex- 
ercised. But so imperfect were the early forms in which music 
was transcribed—so large an amount of general and local 
knowledge was demanded of those directing its execution— 
that if we allow no greater help than is confessedly given to 
Handel by those who have his secret, it is easy to believe that 
the anthems and masses of Palestrina possessed a grandeur— 
nay, and also a variety of beauty when executed in Italy, of 
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which we have little idea. And indeed the swell of man 
voices upon a single chord,—the march of a crescendo rte 
one of those clearly defined and stately phrases, he so loved 
to give out,—the graduated diminuendo and rallentando, which 
the baton of a well-trained conductor could enforce, are, per- 
haps, things to be perpetuated by memory, rather than indicated 
by direction-marks. But beyond all other music, almost, must 
the grand compositions of Palestrina and his school lose, by the 
transfer so frequently made of them from the church (we had 
written the basilica) to the spiritual concert ;—they are so in- 
tensely devotional. If we do not add, so mystical in their 
religious beauty, it is because we feel that the epithet is liable 
to misuse, when applied to Music. Grave doubts, indeed, may 
be entertained, whether the art be susceptible of the infusion of 
that most exquisitely fine and thoughtful spirit, which has 
given a meaning and a character to one school of the sacred 
painters. The maestro who ventures too deep a dive, or too 
aérial a flight, will too often find that the only language left 
for the utterance of his conceptions, is either so darkly ob- 
scure, or so fantastically sublimated, that he is fain to trust 
to the hearts of his hearers for that profound thoughtfulness, 
that divine exaltation, which a Fra Beato and a Francia can 
communicate to their gazers. Beyond all graces in music, 
clearness. We know that in making this avowal we are 
exposing ourselves to misconstruction: that there are many 
under whose critical shelter we are proud to range ourselves— 
who hold the more secret and impalpable workings of faith, 
admiration, and enthusiasm, to lie especially within the pro- 
vince of the composer,—who will take as it were, the wings of 
the morning and fly to the most remote hemispheres, in search 
of the idea which has presided over his combinations ; and inas- 
much as, indeed, they see further than ourselves, they have our 
sympathy and our respect. But, on the other hand, self-con- 
ceit is apt to whisper, that the art has its boundaries in the vague- 
ness of its language, paradoxical though the assertion seem ; 
and that no instance remains of a grand musical composition 
relished by the few, which has not had a warmer acceptance 
with the many; and adds, that this last fact is a strong 
witness against those who demand for music of the most 
spiritual order, as fine an exercise of metaphysical or imagina- 
tive subtlety, as finds its audience and its recognition in the 
works of the highest of poets, and the most contemplative of 
painters. 

Much is to be said concerning the immediate contemporaries 
and successors of Palestrina, by those with whom space is more 
plentiful; and who (to speak honestly) have had more power 
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than ourselves of studying the fine shades of demarcation that 
distinguish one ancient master from another. The names of Or- 
lando Lasso, and Cypriano di Rore, of Byrde and Tallis—and of 
another Orlando, our own reverend Master Gibbons, at once 
occur to us, as foremost in the company of those who emulated 
the great Italian, or nourished themselves upon his genius. 
But we leave them, not reluctantly, to wiser antiquarians than 
ourselves—since none of them mark a period or give a name 
to a manner of composition. Hence, under submission, we 
must award them but a second place ;—as living in the esteem 
of the studious, rather than the spontaneous love of the 
general listener. Similar though their harmonies be—similar 
their forbearance from melody, as that word is now understood 
—to the chords and the phrases of Palestrina—we cannot but 
fancy, that allowance must be made for a certain crudity and 
quaintness pervading the most famous of their productions, 
the like of which does not repel us from his works ;—that there 
is a general monotony in the whole mass of their writings, 
defying the goodwill of common respect—an uniform skill in the 
conduct of their movements, the effect of which is, in the end, 
to produce an impatience as entire as that excited by the 
repeated importunity of clever trickery. Let not, however, 
the musical antiquarians disown and anathematize us for so 
uncanonical a declaration of our faith. Among much that is 
dark and obscure, and barren of repayment, ever and anon, a 
gem whose worth is ‘‘ of all time” comes to light; and were 
even the search of those, whose enthusiasm we dare not echo, 
utterly fruitless of such gain, the system of harmony and 
composition thus revealed, has too essential a value to the 
student, not to claim his grateful attention. 

It would seem as if each school of music could produce only 
one writer above the reach of comparison or parallel ;—that as 
the symphony was to be perfectionated by Beethoven,—the 
sentimental opera by Mozart,—the chorus by Handel, the 
service of the Romish Church should by none, have been so 
nobly associated with vocal sounds, as by Palestrina; since 
from his day downwards, inroads at home, and rivalry abroad, 
conspired to vitiate its purity. Though a long line of his suc- 
cessors perpetuated his traditions with various results—none 
added anything to the resources of the style which bears his 
name. Hence the best other specimens of unaccompanied 
Italian music we possess, have always seemed to us, compared 
with his, like a Bronzino portrait compared with a veritable 
Da Vinci. Meanwhile, a new power was in progress of 
creation—the musical drama. Carissimi’s settlement of the 
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recitative and invention of the Cantata, with its single voice 
intermixed with chorus, and its slight support of viol for 
accompaniment, offered too many gracious new effects and 
charms, to be resisted by a Church, whose disposition to 
win souls by every expedient, was quickened rather than 
damped by the sudden bursting forth of the spirit of Lu- 
theran nonconformity. While the Germans, revelling in 
religious liberty, were substituting the music of the congre- 
gation for the music of the choir—the corale, in which all 
could join, for the Kyrie, Credo, and Benedictus, which alone 
the vocalists and the priests could exhibit—the Italians 
were availing themselves of every seduction which vocal culti- 
ration, secular melody, and instrumental discovery afforded 
them. The Papal chapel, it is true, has always been a Palla- 
dium where the knowledge of sacred music has been main- 
tained in its traditions of antique purity; but in every other 
quire, whether at Venice, or Naples, or Florence, or Bologna, 
or Milan, the dramatic composer might be seen creeping into 
the church—attempting to stir more passionate sensations by 
his literal interpretation of the sacred text, or contenting him- 
self with awakening pleasurable emotions, by treating the de- 
votee to the same ritornels, and quaverings, and cadences as 
had charmed the play-goer. The habits of severe study which 
the Francias and Michael Angelos of Southern music had 
thought necessary to cultivate, were cast aside under pretence 
of avoidance of their conceits ; their science fell gradually into 
disrepute : and Zeal and Industry, instead of resolving canons, 
or writing masses in four-and-twenty real parts, (as Orazio 
Benevoli, and other learned pedants did,) found a pleasanter 
and more profitable occupation in raising up and catering for 
those magnificent schools of singers, whose accomplishments 
were doomed to act with so potent an influence upon all the 
composers of Europe. 

As this is neither an Encyclopedia, nor a Biographical Dic- 
tionary, we must pass half a hundred names, scattered over a 
century—picturesque and suggestive though they be,—but only 
filling up a time of imitation or transition. We may note, how- 
ever, among the famous Italians, the name of Salvator Rosa, as 
having enlarged the resources, if not originated a branch of 
sacred music, in having paved the way for the Cantata,—that 
species of composition which the Scarlattis and Buononcinis of 
later time, were to work out to such perfection. Rosa was 
but an amateur musician, it will be remembered ; but the in- 
vention of amateurs, less fettered by rule and prescription than 
that of those who have been brought up by law and ordinance, 
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has often proved itself capable of hints and combinations which 
dared not suggest themselves to colder and more cautious per- 
sons; and hence the Painter deserves a place here, which the 
steady-going Italians, or English, or French, or Flemings, who 
kept close to the old chords and the old forms (weakening the 
same, however, with every reproduction) cannot claim. Ano- 
ther originator was Stradella, that hero par excellence of the 
Art-romance. Yet his thrilling love-story,—his Orpheus-like 
fascination of his murderers by the beauty of his voice—has 
somewhat obscured his musical reputation. For, were we able 
to fix our eyes on two characters in one man, we should regard 
the picturesque lover of Hortensia, the impassioned singer of 
San Giovanni Laterano, with a severer interest, as being also 
the consolidator of Oratorio—the most eminent, if not the 
first of those who gave it its present form. For we know—as 
indeed it must have been with music which was to touch so 
deeply, as the well-known anecdote of Stradella’s rescue dis- 
plays—that his airs and recitatives possessed a larger share of 
symmetry and dramatic expression, than are traceable in the 
crude and shapeless passages of notes allotted to the musical 
drama by his predecessors ; while, as regards his choruses, 
we have Dr. Burney’s warrant to declare, that he had so far 
advanced upon the ancient danced chorus of the musical mys- 
tery, as to command fugue with a mastery which only Handel 
could exceed. Thus Stradella seems to us to deserve an espe- 
cial mention, as occupying a central position between the 
ecclesiastical severity of Palestrina and his august school, and 
the dramatic licentiousness of those subsequently devoting 
themselves to Oratorio and Opera by turns, in whose hands, 
save for the place of its presentation and the names of the 
——— Debora and Dorinda were one—the Saint of the 
egend and the sinner of the lyrical tragedy. We must pass 
with yet fewer words Colonna and his pupil Clari, simply, with 
respect to the latter, remarking that his vocal chamber duets 
and trios afford, perhaps, the Bast examples in detail of 
the union of ancient science and modern melody ; their fugued 
passages and imitations being animated with a grace, charac- 
ter, and spirit, totally undreamed of in the days when such 
movements were as abstrusely calculated as the vibrations 
of a chord, or the proportions of an organ-pipe—and the best 
musical arithmetician (so to say) was the best composer. Other- 
wise Clari, hardly comes within the limits of our article— 
save as the recognized model of Handel. His writings, with 
some small exceptions, have been unfairly banished to the 


Museum ; and we are bound to speak merely of those who are 
9 
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still in presence of the world, in right of their substantive 
merit,—of the Miltons, and Shakspeares, and Drydens, and 
not the Herricks, Donnes, and Wallers of music—who drew 
their inspiration from sources hardly theirown. Hence, having 
indicated the direction Catholic art took during the 17th cen- 
tury, and the gradual secularization of its style consequent 
upon the increase of the executive powers of voice and instru- 
ment, and the contemporary progress of Opera whether sacred 
or profane ; we shall not again pause in our hasty flight, till we 
come upon a name whose cheerful glories are still unfaded, by 
reason of their intrinsically sterling quality—we mean that of 
Benedetto Marcello. 

In the biography of the elder Italian musicians—which we 
hope will one day be written by some one whose genial sympa- 
thy with Poetry in all its forms is combined with a familiar 
knowledge of the localities, and memoirs, and manners of the 
country—this distinguished composer would form the subject 
of not one of the least interesting chapters. He, too, was among 
those who may be called amateur-artists, and as such must have 
known greater vicissitudes ; and have enjoyed a more general 
cultivation, than such as are trained from their infancy upwards 
to a “iggoary craft and calling. Belonging to a noble Venetian 
family, and born when the decaying strength of the Republic 
was with short-sighted craft thrust out of sight, under a dis- 
guise of the most gorgeous luxury and refinement, he gave 
early proofs of energy and purpose not shared by many of his 
young comrades of the Casini de’ Nobili. He would not only 
patronize Art—he would know it. It is said, that a taunt 
thrown out by his brother piqued him into a practical mastery 
of the difficulties of the violin. So intense, indeed, became his 
attention to music, that his father took every means to with- 
draw the youth from his pursuit, but in vain. And yet as his 
years advanced, we find him a distinguished member of the 
society of his own faéry city—one of its Council of Forty, and 
subsequently exercising official functions at Pola and at Brescia, 
where he died. There was manhood, then, as well as music, 
in Marcello,—a union to be expatiated upon for the enlighten- 
ment of such narrow souls as fancy the two things essentially 
antagonistic. But we must leave the nobleman, councillor, and 
proveditore, to the biographer ; we must content ourselves with 
merely a passing word of homage to the shrewd thinker and 
ready writer who wrote a satire for all time in his “ Teatro 
della Moda,”* restricting ourselves mainly to the composer of 


* We cannot but owe Marcello especial gratitude for having so rarely advanced 
before his time, as to see in the artificial soprani of the Italian chapels, an absur- 
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the ‘‘ Salmi.” We speak of him, too, with the greater diffuse- 
ness, because due honour seems to us to have been hardl 
awarded to him in England. Avison’s raptures and Burney’s 
depreciating notice are alike unfair: while our last historian 
of music, Mr. Hogarth, contents himself by summing up their 
criticisms with little attempt at individual judgment or recon- 
ciliation of differences of opinion so wide. 

We believe that if these ‘‘Salmi” be the only work of 
their kind and their period, which still keeps a certain hold of 
public estimation, it is because of their intrinsic beauty, and 
from no particular happiness of form calculated to give them 
permanent acceptance. ‘They do not come before us with the 
traditional respect due to service-music : still less with that dra- 
matic interest, such as rarely fails to communicate to the work 
possessing it a certain length of life. While ‘*Te Deums” 
and ‘*Stabat Maters” have been set, again and again, by every 
composer of any pretension, the Psalms of David, save in the 
insulated form of anthems, have, comparatively speaking, 
rarely been treated. To complete such a series, demanded in 
the first instance no ordinary exercise of ingenuity in varying 
modes and melodies; especially at a time when the orchestra 
was poor; and the really grand style, as beginning to fall 
into desuetude, was to be avoided by a clear-sighted and cul- 
tivated man of the world. And, under a mistake of judgment 
as to expression, Marcello further narrowed his own resources 
by deeming it proper to write a large portion of his Psalms 
for two voices,—a form which in his day was calculated to 
seduce the writer into insipidity. Insipidity, doubtless, is to 
be charged on sundry of Marcello’s movements: his predi- 
lection for the most frivolous triple rhythm could hardly fail 
to superinduce a certain Arcadian elegance, which borders on 
the coquettish and meagre, in all the verses where the voices 
are multiplied. Despite of this, their style has kept those 
Psalms alive. Though their author could adopt the antique 
Hebrew tones as preserved in the Synagogue, and (like most 
other great artificers, Beethoven, perhaps, alone excepted) 
appropriate, with despotic unscrupulosity, whatever phrases or 
tunes by other composers he judged might serve his turn, the 











dity so contrary to the principles of all true taste, as to deserve the bitterest sarcasm. 
One of his madrigals, we find, was written in direct ridicule of these caressed mon- 
strosities ; the whimsical effect produced being an imitation of the bleating of a 
flock of sheep. Among other of Marcello’s works, M. Fetis mentions in the copious 
article in his ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens,” a Cantata for two voices to 
an Italian translation of Dryden’s ‘‘ Alexander’s Feast.’’ Surely this is a curiosity 
especially to be commended to the managers of our Ancient Concert. 
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whole possesses a form, a colour, a soundness, a richness of 
its own; and therefore bids fair to enjoy as long-lived a fame 
as the perfect harmony of Palladio in architecture, or the 
splendour of Paolo Veronese in painting. Looking upon 
Raa Psalms with modern eyes, we may complain of want of 
continuity, of slightness, of a tendency on the part of the 
composer to degenerate into the singer’s accomplice, instead 
of maintaining his supremacy as the singer's master; but if 
we can insulate them, or still more, if we can approach them 
from an earlier period, we shall find an invention, a beauty, 
and an occasional pomp, which are rarely put forth in such 
harmonious combination: and wherever sacred vocal music is 

ractised and understood, as a mezzo termine between the 
Papal and (dare we say for alliteration’s sake ‘) the Pagan style, 
certain of these Psalms can never be overlooked, whether as 
studies for the singers or agreeable refreshments for the 
listener. It is true that, in our present exaggerated fit of 
reverence for the formalities and baldnesses of antiquity, they 
may be overlooked, as of a flimsy puerility—but this can but 
be for a time—seeing that the coming of none of the giants in 
composition has been able to cast them wholly into the shade. 

More dramatic than the works of Marcello, yet still not to 
be passed over, as having a strength and an individuality 
superior to the mutabilities of time and fashion—is the sacred 
music of Pergolesi. This composer, too, is another of those 
subjects, w hich will ever remain tempting to the poetical 
biographer. The figure of Genius consumed by Ambition, and 
borne down in the struggle for honours which afterward deck 
its grave, will long remain, a favourite essay-piece, especially 
to the young, who, in the prodigality of their youth, love 
melancholy contemplations. More poetical to us seems the 
patience which endures—the resolution which overcomes—the 
ambition which finds honour and fruition in its own gifts. But 
it is probably to the fiery, intense, and pensive nature of the 
composer, which early laid him low, that we owe the vivid- 
ness, and consequently the permanence, of his creations. We 
know of no contemporary music more deeply expressive than 
the ‘‘ Stabat Mater ;”—but it breathes a human passion—a 
sy mpathetic pain. Not only in the secularity of its form, but 
in its whole strain of feeling, does it hold us enthralled as 
by a kindred sorrow. And hence, we presume, is the secret of 
its universal captivation. So many can weep with the Mag- 
dalens of Guido and Correggio—so few abstract their spirits, 
to look upward with quiet resignation, to the holier sorrow 
which the more spiritual artists of the Church intimated—not 
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exhausted! And sweetness of form could hardly be carried to 
further perfection than by Pergolesi—as we know by heart in 
his familiar motett, “Sanctum et terrible,” and in his ** Gloria,” 
that most cheerful of jubilant anthems—a chorus never to be 
heard without calling up some high festival, where flowers and 
incense, damask and cloth of gold, all that is costly in tex- 
ture, all that is gorgeous in colour, all that is subduing in 
odour, are united, till the votary, intoxicated with rapture, is 
tempted to be contented with the paradise of the senses for 
that of the spirit. If—to enjoy this music more than the grave 
but more spiritual Lauds of Palestrina, we must have descended 
in the scale of earnestness, and knowledge, and sincerity—we 
have still the excuse of a symmetry so perfect, a sweetness so 
ravishing, that we may plead whether it be indeed low-thoughted 
and indisereet to give way to such fascinating devotional im- 
pulses. Alas! as we come nearer our own time, in a 
company with the famous Italians, we shall find that no strete 
of toleration will enable us to worship in their musical fashion, 
—that effect has become their divinity in the cathedral as much 
as on the stage,—and that the means employed have been 
utterly permitted to take place of the end, till nothing remains 
but a meretricious pathos, a frivolous exaltation, ministering 
to appetites, the indulgence of which leads inevitably to cegra- 
dation and decay. 

While we pause for an instant on the name of Pergolesi as 
the last of the elder Italian writers, we must permit ourselves 
to dwell upon with minuteness—what if we say, the last of 
the originators in Italian sacred music ?—a remark or two 
present themselves, for which this seems the fittest place. It 
is a strange fact, that, dramatic as the Italians have been from 
time immemorial, (the spirit is in their air, in their past, in their 
triumphs, in their very ruins,) what may be called the more dra- 
matic portion of their religious music has largely passed into 
oblivion. Their Oratorios are forgotten ; while their services 
are still quoted, sought after, performed. Wherever idea is sacri- 
ficed to superficial attraction this must for ever be the result ; 
and inasmuch as the Stage (thus to symbolize exhibitive and 
executive power) gained the ascendancy over the Church, (or 
lofty and devotional thought,) the fruits of such falsely pro- 
portioned labours were certain to be ephemeral in their effect. 
The master must control the mime; but then, to be complete, 
he must comprehend the mime’s nature within his own—must 
know and feel not only what can be tortured out of his servant, 
but what will be sympathetic to his fellow-labourer. The great 
dramatist’s soliloquies and rejoinders must be such as the great 
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actor will love to speak,—the great musician’s songs such as the 

reat singer will enjoy to sing. But, with the majority of the 

talian oratorio writers it was otherwise,—the mime controlled 
the master. The science of the antique and solemn schools, 
the formal vagueness of their compositions, and the profound 
learning necessary to give works so purely spiritual the re- 
quired attractiveness, fell, lustre by lustre, into disrepute, and 
the decadence was encouraged by the cultivation of rhythm in 
the orchestra, and the marvellous development of executive 
power in the singers. These last became despots. To state the 
case broadly,—the brilliant tones of a Miriam were to be dis- 
os as well as the glorious triumph of the Lord over ‘‘ the 

orse and his rider.’’ This egotism admitted on the one side, 
and with it all the petty personal vanities, and displays, and 
considerations, which destroy Art ;—on the other, a seducing 
and sensual indolence creeping over the minds of those with 
whom the pleasure of “sporting with the tangles of Nezra’s 
hair” was more cogent than the duty of “girding on their 
singing robes ”—the result could not but be seduction for the 
moment, oblivion afterwards. In plainer words, the state of 
society, of religion, of courtly patronage, and of vocal know- 
ledge, in which by degrees the vigour of the devotional music 
of the country was sapped away, exercised a more sudden 
and fatal influence on a class of compositions to which no 
traditional and serious ideas of veneration were attached ; 
and in which to ravish and entrance, not exalt and dignify 
the hearer, was the object most eagerly sought for and easily 
obtained. 

But though these truths absolve us, according to our pre- 
sent plan, from dwelling on Italian sacred (not service) music, 
once having characterized it, Charity and Common Sense for- 
bid that we should be thought to assert such a sweeping 
monstrosity as that, during the interval which separates the 
“Stabat” of Pergolesi from that of Rossini, the whole field 
of Italian religious music was barren,—that execution was neg- 
lected—or production universally debased ! On the contrary, 
contemporary with the Farinellis, and Pacchierottis, and Bas- 
tardellas, and Gabriellis, who brought stage pathos and stage 
brilliancy into the ‘‘ Misereres” and ‘‘ Laudates” of the Ca- 
tholic service, the musical establishments and chapels belong- 
ing to the most opulent cathedrals were maintained with great 
splendour and spirit ; and in the Papal chapel and the churches 
of St. Maria Maggiore and St. Giovanni Laterano at Rome, 
St. Mark at Venice, and the Duomo at Milan, might still 
be heard, by the pilgrim of the 18th century, the grand old 
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unaccompanied musie of the school which had succeeded 
what may be called the earlier Byzantine semi-barbarism of 
the art. The stores of Leo, Durante, Jomelli, and other solid 
writers, reveal works far worthy of a better time, and a more 
spiritual artistic dispensation. In spite of their existence, 
however, the tendency of Italian taste was downwards, to- 
wards what was light and frivolous. The new powers of the 
orchestra—never till of late understood or respected among 
the Italians—served not as bulwarks to defend the Church from 
the flimsy opera style which crept in; and long arias with 
obligato accompaniments, or lean melodies for singers to 
grace and to clothe as their fancy or their exercise-book 
willed; or languishing concerted pieces sparingly supported; 
or choruses, in which the noise of drum and trumpet but ill 
concealed the original poverty of contrivance, became increas- 
ingly the fashion, till this total shallowness and trifling per- 
vaded alike the Mass and the spiritual Cantata. Even the 
sacred music by such gifted men as Cimarosa or Paisiello, 
amounting to a song or two—which has had strength enough 
to live—survives, thanks to the scope afforded to the dramatic 
passion of the singer, or the dainty sweetness of the tunes. 
We must, therefore, turn elsewhere, in this rapid sketch of 
Catholic sacred music, and glanceat another and most important 
section. ‘This, though originally a dependancy of Italian Art, 
as time and conquest weakened the energies of the parent 
state, assumed such a strength and independence of its own that 
its origin has been utterly forgotten. How largely the Ca- 
tholic music of Germany was indebted to Southern inspira- 
tions, no one can doubt, who recollects the constant presence 
of Italian chapel masters and Italian musici at all such courts 
and capitals as Luther could not subjugate. Nay, the ex- 
tent to which the national taste was under influence, may be 
gathered from the fact, that the severe and majestic unac- 
companied music of the great era—a style which it might 
be predicated was likely to take deep root among the Ger- 
mans—passed away from Munich, and Vienna, and Dresden 
favour, as rapidly as from the good graces of the clergy and 
people across the Alps. The works of Orlando Lasso, it is 
true, may still be heard in Munich—the libraries of those 
superb establishments, Molk and Gottwic, and Chremsmiinster, 
may still disclose Masses and Misereres and Requiems of a 
good school; but the fathers of Catholic music had but a short 
reign as models; and the works of the first composers, with 
whom it is necessary to linger, show never a trace that 
such originals had been, save in the science which both re- 
veal. Much of this indifference, which to those who have 
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been accustomed to dwell upon the German spirit of Art, 
seems at first strange, is, of course, ascribable to the progress 
of society and opinion; but it may partly arise from a more 
special cause, which again, is intimately connected with the 
nature of the people. At the same moment that the Italian 
operatic spirit was infusing itself into music throughout the 
whole of Catholic Europe, the Germans were beginning to find 
in the orchestra a power of expression most eminently suited 
to their particular sympathies and their particular organiza- 
tion. Their voices might be toneless, their language more 
difficult to modulate on the tongue than the rich and fluent 
syllables of the South; but from time immemorial they have 
been, as a people, patient, and diligent with their hands, turn- 
ing mechanical adroitness to account, with a coolness and 
shrewdness of head, not necessarily co-existent with firmness 
of manipulation, as the works of the Russians and Chinese 
and Hindoos sufficiently exemplify. Hence, they became 
at once great instrumentalists, and great instrumental com- 
posers; and, admitting the orchestra into the church, accord- 
ing to Italian precedent, it was next to inevitable that this 
admittance should open the door to fascinations other than 
devotional. We have elsewhere attempted to unite rhythmical 
melody and orchestral discovery more closely than has hitherto 
been done; but, in addition to this union, which we have ven- 
tured to denounce as seductive, the German Catholic com- 
posers were led aside from the antique purity of the Papal 
school of writers, by the keen intellect which led them to 
enjoy the combinations of the full band, beyond even the in- 
vention of a happy melody; for with the Germans, melody is 
an invention—with the Italians an instinct. 

At least, the above remarks are fully, we think, borne out 
by the character and quality of Haydn's Catholic music; the 
first which stands out in relief from among the forgotten 
Masses by national writers it succeeded. As a writer of vocal 
music, on the score of his “‘ Creation’’ and “Seasons,” it has 
been the fashion to mention Haydn in close comparison with 
Handel. Yet, never were a pair of composers more essen- 
tially different, whether in temperament, in manner, or in 
the effect produced by them on the musical world. For, in 
spite of the strong Italian spirit which pervades Handel’s 
works, and was, indeed, almost inevitable, the studies of his 
early years considered ;—his music is essentially Lutheran, 
Puritanical, almost, (if we may be allowed to push the defini- 
tion yet a step farther,) in its clearness from all appeal to the 
sensual passions,—his very love songs having a dignity which 
has led to their being adapted to sacred purposes, with less 
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injury than usually ensues. The music of Haydn, on the other 
hand, is as essentially Papistical in its determination to subju- 
gate the senses by every available expedient. Whereas Handel 
‘‘ raised a mortal to the skies,’ whenever he touched the 
great themes of scripture, so imbuing himself with their holi- 
ness, that his Oratorios may be considered (if such praise 
be admissible) worthy exponents of the sublime matters he 
essays,— Haydn but ‘‘ drew an angel down : »—remaining him- 
self firm fixed on earth, seeing with an earthly eye, feeling 
with earthly feelings, even when inspiration was at his side. 
His mind was cheerful, active, and inventive, rather than 
endowed with that depth of vision which penetrates, and that 
ardour of faith holding firmly the thing which it has grasped. 
Though his life for its major part was serene and uneventful ;— 
the unvarying patronage of the noble family by whom he was 
adopted, being a compensation in full for the shrewish devo- 
tism of his wife,—he was not one to turn it to account as 
affording scope for his contemplative faculties. He was always 
trying, discovering, combining, adding to his stores. A vein of 
cheerful and sensible ingenuity pervades all his works, but of 
intense thought or passionate feeling they contain few traces. 
The Cantata, ‘‘ Ariadne in Naxos,” is, perhaps, the finest vocal 
piece of expression he has left us; for the seven movements 
of the ‘* Passione,” though admirable in their variety, rare in 
the freshness of their melody, and conducted with the skill of 
consummate mastery, are still a fathom deep, as an old poet 
quaintly phrases it, ‘‘ beneath the mysterious sorrow of Cal- 
vary;” and theamount of meaning they bear, can hardly be better 
tested than by measuring them against any one of the passages 
opening the second part of the ‘‘ Messiah.” And this “ Pas- 
sione,” be it noted, is exceptional to the general tone of 
Haydn’s compositions. It will not avail his blind panegyrists 
to defend the secular brilliancy of his Masses, on the score of 
their being produced invité Minerva, to pacify the monks, 
drawn round her by his Xantippe, and who doubtless took her 
part, and lectured the free-living artist roundly. The fruits of a 
prolific genius may be, and are tinged by the circumstances of 
their production, but they show yet more clearly the nature of 
the root of the parent tree. Mozart could not trifle, even 
when putting music to a faery tale for a Shikaneder. Beet- 
hoven shows his Cellini sharpness of touch, his Michael-Ange- 
lesque nobility of idea, even in his bagatelles. And had our 
master possessed the requisite faculty, many a ‘‘ Kyrie” and 
** Qui tollis” would have borne testimony to its existence, even 
though the service, of which they formed a part, was written 
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with no more spiritual aim than to moliify the bitterness of 
peruke-maker Keller’s daughter! Haydn was himself aware 
of the predominant character of his mind; his ideas of Heaven 
were clear, agreeable, and pleasure-giving ; ; his misgivings, 
it would seem, few ; and from what his biographers tell us, he 
could no more write an “ Ave,” or a ‘ Benedictus,” without 
powdering his head, putting on his diamond ring, and heeding 
the facry-like neatness of his calligraphy, than he could invent 
one of those symphonies on some historical passage, or inci- 
dent of travel, such as flowed in royal profusion from his pen. 
Let not an attempt at a character be misconstrued as an inten- 
tion to depreciate. Tried by the intellect, Haydn’s sacred 
music is charming. He knew beyond all his compeers, and 
most of his successors, the secret of construction. It has been 
asserted that his very melodies were balanced and systematized 
by some nice and delicate process. Shall we be misunderstood 
if we say, that his works are always amusing ?—that if the 
want dignity, they abound in interest, and rarely fall or shrin 
into disfavour, whether measured against productions more 
solemn in their grandeur, or more audacious in their origina- 
lity? Time will never make them venerable, but can never 
destroy their charms. 

These characteristics of Haydn’s service-music will always 
render it more acceptable in the concert-room than the church, 
but it is orchestral rather than dramatic in its secularity. We 
ean fancy a clarionet (for a singer) flourishing through one of his 
‘Kyries” or an oboe giving out the melody of the “Gloria” of 
his Imperial Mass, but we have not the attitudes and utterances 
of human rapture or sorrow brought before us, as by Mozart. 
Nay, even in Hay dn’s grand Cantatas,—*The Creation,” and 
“¢The Seasons,’ ’ though there be some incomparable moments 
of stage effect too w ell known to need enumeration—passion 
and action are alike wanting.* We see in Handel’s oratorios 
the rapture of Miriam and the indignation of Susanna, the 
pleading of the rival mothers before Solomon ; ; the struggle of 
Jeptha in the coils of his agony; whereas the Adam and Eve 

of Haydn, or the peasants who ‘describe the aspects of Nature 
throughout ‘‘ The Seasons,” have neither form, nor colour, nor 
individuality. His very choruses, wherein his whole strength 
is put forth, have little spiritual awe or human pathos. They 
are bursts of glorious sound and delicious harmony of “ pipe 

* From this general character we must make some exceptions. Perhaps the most 
dramatic piece in the ‘‘ Seasons,’’ is the ballad and chorus, ‘‘ A Wealthy Lord,’”’— 
charming outbreak of musical gaiety. And that he could rise to high tragic pas- 


sion, we know by his “ Ariana.’’ But these are exceptions—he is essentially a 
descriptive composer. 
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and wire,” but the soul and the spirit, to which the worshipper 
responds, when others lay their music on the altar, are rarely 
to be heard in them. 

We have wandered away from the Catholic service-music of 
Haydn, to his Oratorios, that by viewing the whole works of 
the man, our idea of his genius might be completed and illus- 
trated. His contemporary and successor is now to be spoken 
of—a task of no small difficulty, since how shall ae ** "scape 
whipping” who praise Mozart otherwise than wholesale ? 
This, when considering him as a writer of service-music, we 
are unable to do; but the fault, which some esteem the beauty 
of his compositions, must be laid upon his life. Never was 
any career less favourable to the devotional abstraction or 
calm seriousness, without which it is next to impossible to pro- 
duce any great work of religious art. All Mozart’s sensibilities 
and passions, as we have elsewhere had occasion to remark, 
were precociously called forth and exhausted. His faith was 
allowed to remain stationary at the point of superstitious 
eredulity—for faith he had by itiheritance and by disposition. 
His father, though vain and superficial, was a warm-hearted 
and right-minded man. In the letters which record his wan- 
derings with his two prodigious children, it is affecting to find 
constant notices of prayers to be put up and masses to be 
sung for the good success and safety of the musicians, among 
artless and joyful catalogues of the fine clothes and trinkets 
given by sovereigns and nobles to ‘‘ Wolferl and Nannerl.” Nor 
did like dispositions, though not so habitual to the son, utterly 
forsake him throughout his short life. We owe one of his 
most beautiful sacred compositions,—the ‘‘ Davidde Penitente,” 
—to an impulse of devotional gratitude; that Cantata having 
been originally a Mass, written to commemorate the recovery 
of his affectionate and indefatigable wife from a severe illness. 
But Mozart’s creed hung loosely upon him: its mandates were 
but to be resorted to, as so many spells, when grief of heart 
overtook him, or he was prostrated by sickness. The records 
of his manhood are painful. His domestic virtues resolved 
themselves into that negative sweetness of temper, which is 
prodigal of kind words and kisses, but has no cognizance of 
self-denial or chastity, or patient industry for the sake of 
those who are beloved. There is no genius we mourn over 
like Mozart’s, when we measure what was wanting to its 
fullest development, by the mighty and beautiful things it did 
achieve. 

If our fancy—that the man may be always discerned in his 
works—be admitted, the qualities most prominent in Mozart’s 
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sacred music are at once accounted for and suggested to the 
reader. He will possibly acquiesce in our judgment, that,—the 
** Requiem” excepted,— Mozart was less happy in his Masses, 
Litanies, and Motetts, than in his Operas, Symphonies, or cham- 
ber-music. Oratorios he never tried. His compositions are less 
gay, in truth, than Haydn’s, but little more spiritual; not in- 
deed, so much so as the “ Passione.” Some of his motetts, 
absolutely, did duty as dramatic music ; and his most serious 
‘* Miserere ” or “ Et resurrexit ” we recollect, is scarcely more 
exalted in style than parts of his ‘‘ldomeneo” and ‘ Cle- 
menza” :—while in many a “ Kyrie,” ‘ Agnus,” and ‘“ Bene- 
dictus,” the most voluptuous, if not the lightest strains of 
which he was capable, (the latter being in his ‘‘ Serraglio,”) are 
mated with words the most opposite in sentiment. Even in 
the above-specified “‘ Davidde” we encountered strange secu- 
larities. The second chorus—originally, we presume, the 
*« Gloria,” —is disfigured by the commonest roll of trumpet and 
drum which ever timed the entry of a stage procession: the 
final fugue, a noble piece of writing, is closed with a bravura 
passage, which would not have been misplaced in the finale 
to ‘‘ Cosi fan tutte.”’* The tenor aria, No.5, and the caba- 
letta of the soprano solo, No. 7, are again thoroughly operatic. 
The Count in “ Figaro,” and Fiordiligi in ‘* Cosi,” have airs 
more solemn ; and this is all the more vexatious, since the duet, 
No. 3, the chorus, No.6, and the trio, No. 8, are written in the 
sound and serious style which the whole work demanded ; the 
last in particular is a gem of its class. If Mozart fell short 
of our requisitions in his sacred music, it was from want of 
comprehension, not want of power. 

Of this we have abundant proof in his last compositions—in 
the religious music of “ I] Flauto Magico ;” and in that superb 
fragment, the ‘‘ Requiem,” another of those musical ro- 
mances which will go down to posterity with Stradella’s 
miraculous deliverance, and Pergolesi’s melancholy death. 
Stripped of all the supernatural colouring which imagina- 
tion hastes to spread over occurrences in themselves myste- 
rious, the story of the presentiments, the reluctance, the 
anxiety, which successively possessed the dying musician, 
while he was occupied over his solemn task, and his decease 
ere it was completed, gives an awful and tender interest to the 
composition which few are cold or rational enough to resist. 

* Something of the same character will be found in the coda of the more familiar 
fugue, ‘‘ Cum Sancto Spiritu,’’ in the popular Twelfth Mass. In Mozart’s vocal 
fugues, the ideas will, generally, be found weak, as compared with those of the instru- 


mental specimens he has left us ; and the movements will not generally stand a mo- 
ment’s comparison with Handel’s, either as regards individuality, grandeur, or climax. 
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It must be always, from the circumstances of its origin, ‘‘The 
Requiem,” par excellence; and grievously mistaken are all 
those, who, perceiving in it more or less than a funeral service, 
have endeavoured to detach it from the place to which it 
belongs, and to give it a new character and a new occupation. 
No service-music bears this ill-considered treatment ; we would 
go farther, and say, that no Mass, written with an eye to the 
interruptions and effects of the celebrated rite, retains its due 
character when performed at a spiritual concert, without 
pauses. The world is wakening up to this principle of Art. 
Our Walpoles no longer Gothicize their houses with chimney- 
pieces imitated from tombs; and though reverent care has 
deemed it necessary to remove altar-pieces from their places 
into Academies and Museums, still voices are not wanting to 
protest against all such measures as desecrations, whence 
nothing can arise but confusion of emotions, and depreciation 
of the standard of judgment. To every thing its proper place. 
Removed from the sanctuary and its associations, one half of 
the charm of “The Requiem ” is to our hearts gone. Glorious 
though its orchestral treatment be—lofty its strains of prayer 
—awful its denunciatory passages—the heart, and the faith, 
and the fear of the dying musician are in his work, and they 
cling too closely to the words of the funeral hymn, nay more, 
to the mourning veils and catafalque, the doleful tapers, and 
the chanting priests of the temple,—to be dissevered from 
them without a large sacrifice of the soul, and the meaning, 
and the power to move, which the composition possesses. 
Here, again, we have wandered from the musical to the 
moral influences of this work, and too far to return. It needs 
not. However much or little Mozart may be thought to have 
completed of this Requiem (and the controversy is hardly yet 
closed), those parts known as his, are also too well known as 
the highest sank dnegest and broadest expression of his intense 
and yearning heart—as the happiest display of his boundless 
stores of science and melody—to require analysis or panegyric. 
Even could we throw ourselves loose of all association, of its 
mixed style, ‘‘ The Requiem” is undoubtedly the loftiest work 
extant; and since the hand grew cold that faltered when 
the labour was all incomplete, there has been none, save 
Beethoven, who could have approached it in sublimity. Even 
the latter composer—heresy though it seem to say it—would 
hardly have equalled the pathos of its vocal harmonies; for in 
these, Mozart’s Italian studies gave him the advantage. Many 
have since written Requiems—in particular, Cherubini—whose 
works, for their grave and solemn richness, are not to be passed 
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over; being all the more admirable in their propriety of cha- 
racter, as having been conceived at a time and in a society 
where there was neither a faith nor an altar,—where Death 
was operatized,—and Heaven presented by the Bigottinis of the 
ballet. Berlioz, again—that strange composer,—has given his 
Satanic version of the old monkish hymn; dwelling therein 
upon the terrors of the pit, rather than the glories of Para- 
dise : but Mozart’s remains, the Requiem—a torso, to which 
the world will turn and turn again, from the most complete 
and graceful enchantments of the best-finished creations of 
younger art. 

The judgment recorded as to the general inexpediency and 
mistake of admitting orchestrally-composed sacred music into 
the service of divine worship, must not be forgotten. Even 
with this open Requiem before us—with the stupendous con- 
cords of its ‘* Rex tremende” in our ears, we hold to our first 
conviction; and are not the transcendant effects of the “ Sis- 
tine Miserere” (in itself the simplest of compositions), an 
evidence that in this the world is with us, virtually? Could 
any one reconcile the inconsistencies to which such a misjudg- 
ing use of materials must lead, it is Beethoven in his First Mass. 
As a specimen of composite Catholic music, this seems to us 
nearly perfect—to — the gravity and the pomp and the 
serene beauty which the sev eral parts of the service demand— 
without the ear being obtrusively reminded of either the singers 
or the violinists who contribute to its execution. Such is the 
charm of nobility of thought ; and, indeed, Beethoven’s mind, 
if not more religious, was more strongly knit, more intensely 
concentrated on his subject, more highly pitched,* than Mo- 

zart’s. His ‘* Fidelio,” though but a domestic tale, has the 
grandeur of a Greek tragedy, and yet no movement could be 
transferred from the Mass to the Opera, or from the Opera to 
the Mass, without the ear being wounded by a discrepancy hard 
to describe, perhaps, but certain to make itself felt. Strange, 
that one, who could so dexterously avoid the rocks on which 
his two predecessors had split in mass-writing, with whom the 
loftiest contemplations were the breath of life, should in his one 


* See the testimony of his biographers. ‘‘ He had written’’ says Dr. Schindler, 
‘* with his own hand two inscriptions, said to be taken from atemple of Isis. These 
inscriptions which were framed, and for many years constantly lay before him on 
his writing table, were as follows :— 

I. ‘1 AM THAT WHICH Is,—I AM ALL THAT IS, ALL THAT WAS, AND ALL 
THAT SHALL BE—NO MORTAL HATH MY VEIL UPLIFTED! ”’ 

II. “ Heis ONk, SELF-EXISTENT, AND TO THAT ONE ALL THINGS OWE THEIR 
OWN EXISTENCE !’’—Schindler’s Life of Beethoven, edited by Moscheles, vol. 2, 
p- 163. 
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Oratorio have made his one failure,—and lingered beneath 
the “ high argument” of his subject, with an inability to rise, 
almost amounting to profanity, in the large sense of the word ! 
We cannot assent to an apology frequently made, that the 
comparative weakness of the ‘‘ Mount of Olives,” arises from 
the circumstance of the Divine Sufferer being presented an 
interlocutor; because, were this the case, the inevitable dissa- 
tisfaction which must attend an attempt so daring, would only 
extend to particular portions of the Oratorio; whereas it is the 
tone of the whole to which grave objection must be made. The 
life of the work is the life of the stage; the march and entry 
of Roman soldiers, in England vulgarly called the ‘* stop 
thief” chorus, (the wisdom of the many can sometimes find a 
most significant utterance in a slang expression !) has the same 
busy matter-of-fact appeal to our senses, and no more, as the 
capital dramatic movement, belonging to a similar situation in 
*¢ Les Deux Journées.” The secularity of the whole treatment 
of this scene can hardly be better tested than by comparing it 
with Handel’s magnificent outbreak of rage and mockery, 
‘* He trusted in God ;” or with those of the younger composer 
of St. Paul,” in his choruses of persecution and defiance. 
Again, too, in Beethoven's Oratorio the all but final terzetto has 
little more weight and gravity than the well-known concert- 
trio ‘‘ Tremate,” from the same hand. In the ‘* Hallelujah,” 
it is true, that our great master rises higher, though he still 
remains (despite its magnificence of effect) below himself; as 
we think, must be admitted by those who refer to the conclu- 
sions of the ‘*Gloria” and ‘‘ Credo” in the Mass in C afore- 
said-—the latter Handelian in the grandeur of its forms. We 
are glad to leave the “ Mount of Olives.” Let those who 
love the refinements of speculation, and who admit no inequa- 
lities in the inspirations of the Miltons, Shakspeares, and 
Michael Angelos of Art, meditate why one, so great in drama, 
so great in spiritual music, so great in the cast of his ideas, as 
Beethoven, should so essentially fail in the one occasion, 
when, to speak familiarly, the mustering of all his forces was 
required. If more proof of the fact be wanting, they have but 
to turn to his eight-part mass in D, where, in spite of diffi- 
culties the most enormous, and crudities hard to reconcile, 
Titanic propositions disclose themselves,—vide the “ Kyrie” 
and ‘*Gloria” with its final fugue,—or—vide the “ Benedic- 
tus,’"—those more gentle and deep emotions are breathed, 
which belong to the repose of Faith in the almighty arms of 
all-sufficient Love! They will discern, in spite of the spell cast 
by the calamity of his latter days over Beethoven,—his deaf- 
VOL. V.—NO. I. K 
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ness being mournfully evidenced in combinations which the 
mind could conceive, but the ear not tolerate, nor the voice 
execute,—in spite of his long years of solitary wandering and 
isolation of heart, which drove him at last into aruggedness of 
utterance sometimes taking forms uncouth and defying,—they 
will discern, we say, a noble, and earnest, and intense devo- 
tional spirit, for the expression of which all earthly means 
were too small and limited,—a faith claiming the heavens for 
its temple, and the elements for its ministers—laying hold of 
every power which science and discovery had revealed—bowing 
(to speak figuratively) not only heart and mind, but also brain, 
in lowliest adoration. In the very vastness of his aspirations, 
the mortal weakness of the creature is revealed. ‘To execute 
this “Second Mass” adequately, the voices should have no 
limit, should know no fatigue, should be capable of no falsity, 
—the orchestra be a band of composers, in right of their com- 
prehension of their author, almost equal to that author’s self, 
—and seeing that such a miraculous combination is impos- 
sible, the inevitable pain and dissatisfaction which must now 
attend the listener while hearing it, is but a tribute to the 
Master's greatness, at the expense—so much be conceded to 
the cavillers !—of his worldly experience. 

In Beethoven's service-music then, do we find the devotional 
spirit of modern time carried to its highest, we might add, 
most excessive point. That there were elements in the man’s 
mind, communicating themselves to his works, which take the 
latter beyond the pale of orthodox Catholicism may, perhaps, be 
merely a fancy hardly worth the recording. Less alien to the 
sympathies of many will be our judgment, that in these two 
masses he shows himself the noblest modern Northern—as 
Palestrina, time and epoch allowed for, was the noblest 
ancient Southern genius. Their style, we conceive, it were 
hopeless to emulate: and safer as models are the more level 
works of such men as Winter, Hummel, and (of a higher 
order) Cherubini and other masters of the French school. In 
copying their carefulness of learning, their sedulous desire that 
the words and the music should bear some relation to each 
other, the student will be encouraged to venture individu- 
alities of his own; whereas he who attempts to imitate Beeth- 
oven will be too apt to fall into a distortion and eccentricity as 
characterless as the most utter insipidity of forms and pallor 
of tints. This was the case with Ries, both in his sacred and 
dramatic compositions. 

These Masses of Beethoven are the last specimens of German 
Catholic service-music that we are called upon by our plan to 
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mention,—the last individual works as regards style—nume- 
rous and excellent though the grave compositions be of many a 
worshipful Kapellmeister who could be mentioned. Some notice 
of the Catholic service-music of the French school might be ex- 
pected: so vast and valuable are its stores. But here, as far as 
our knowledge serves, are few peculiarities to lay hold upon; 
nothing analogous to the rhythmical piquancy and declamatory 
propriety heterogeneously combined, which give nationality to 
the Opera of the country. Hence no French sacred music, save 
some of the compositions aforesaid of Cherubini, has achieved 
universality of reputation. Ifit possess any generic character to 
be traced without a pedantic torturing of facts, that seems to 
amount to an aridity of manner indicating more head than 
heart in its source; and, to push speculation a step farther, be- 
fiting a state of opinion and society, in which Devotion has been 
alternately treated as a solemn amusement or as an engine of 
ambition,—then trampled upon as a worn-out superstition,— 
lastly, revived as a judicious resource, a curiosity worthy of phi- 
losophical analysis. We do not overlook Massillon, and Pascal, 
and Fenelon, in saying this; nor that more modern writer, so 
earnest, profound, and ingenious, the author of the ‘‘ Soirées 
de St. Petersbourg ;” nor that earnest enthusiast, M. le Comte 
de Montalembert, and the little band of noble and sincere 
spirits he so nobly and sincerely represents. But a church of 
casuists, controversialists, men subtly-enlightened, and craftily 
wise, is not the one in which poetical Art is cradled. There is 
now a loud and vehement noise abroad in France about the 
religion of Art. Alas! if we adopted the shallow fancy of their 
makers of calembourgs, who settle grave questions with a mot, 
might we not say, that in raising the cry, there is danger of 
the art of Religion being lost sight of ! 

If then, according to the plan prescribed to ourselves, we 
cannot dwell upon any of the Catholic service-music of the 
French (other, sacred music they have none), what of interest 
and individuality remains to us for notice? The old English 
Masses are but, as we have said, inferior compositions, alla 
Palestrina, the modern works of the class, infinitely more 
inferior copies of the compositions of the mixed German- 
Italian school of Haydn and Mozart's service-music. It is not 
wholly unpleasant to the fancy that, for the one more individual 
publication which this branch of our subject comprises, we 
should have to return to our starting point—Italy ; the compo- 
sition in question, the ‘‘ Stabat Mater” of Rossini, being also 
the newest offering from sources by many deemed dried up for 
K 
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ever,—the well-spring of Italian musical invention, and the 
genius of Rossini. Some will say the two are one. 

It is true, that as regards this much canvassed ‘‘ Stabat 
Mater,” public curiosity has been excited on grounds totally 
apart from its intrinsic beauty, or the interest which belongs 
to it as the last utterance of a great composer perversely and 
prematurely silenced by pique and prosperity. The law has 
got hold of it; pleadings, rejoinders, personal assaults,—all 
reported by the saucy pens of the French feuilletonists, have 
combined to draw attention to it; and were Rossini as subtle 
a manager of his own popularity as he is a sarcastic labeller of 
rivals who manage their popularity subtly, he could hardly 
have contrived a better advertisement than the above-men- 
tioned copyright trial :—its scene laid in Paris. But the noto- 
riety of the ‘* Stabat” in the courts of law has damaged it in the 
courts of criticism. Advocates feed for their praises, or jour- 
nalists to whose fagged pens superlatives come the easiest, have 
bepraised it to such an extravagant height, that musicians have 
waxed contradictious, and refused to admit any merit what- 
soever in the work thus absurdly pronounced the ninth 
wonder of the world. ‘The classical Germans, forgetting how 
much of their own Catholic musie is utterly Italian in its 
humour, have despised it, because Rossini could not make 
himself a Bach or a Handel; the Italians, whose fickle fashion 
it is to denounce Rossini as rococo, have been cooler in their 
admiration than if it had been some new opera by Donnizetti, 
or some familiar piece of languor by Bellini. With the French 
it has been all calembourg and controversy; and as Criticism 
has dealt with it thus severely, many have been led to fancy that 
the thing so treated deserved no better fate. A favourite writer 
who chooses to suspend his intercourse with the public for ten 
years, is sure to be exposed to misconstructions like these ; 
but in the case before us they have been of small consequence. 
The public has not forgotten the name of Rossini; and his 
work, little respected though it be, has nevertheless been 
rarely, if never, performed, without being eagerly listened to 
and rapturously received. 

Nor will the eagerness and the rapture appear wholly absurd 
and misplaced to those who are disposed to admit the justice of 
the views we have taken of Catholic music, and to embrace 
with their sympathies every style in its turn. To these, the first 
verse or opening of the new ‘‘ Stabat” will appear instinct with a 
deep and tender sorrow, rising in some of its choral bursts into 
sublimity, and in its close, at least as legitimately picturesque, 
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as the close of the Sistine “‘ Miserere,” where, to heighten the 
effect of Allegri’s diminishing chords, the candles which have 
illuminated the chapel are progressively extinguished. For the 
end of Rossini’s verse, without this scenic assistance, has in the 
vanishing and solemn sounds of its music an original and im- 
pressive sadness, the existence of which we cannot fancy de- 
nied by the most resolutely perverse among the maligners of 
the maestro and the modern Italian school. The tenor air 
which succeeds may be theatrical, but hardly more so than was 
Pergolesi’s joyous “ Gloria” in Pergolesi’s time, and certainly 
not more secular than many a “ Kyrie,” ‘ Quoniam,” and 
“‘ Benedictus” which the masses of Haydn and Mozart contain. 
If, again, the duet “‘ Quis est homo,” recalls Rossini’s gorgeous 
movements for two voices from ‘‘ Aureliano in Palmyra,” and 
‘* Bianca e Faliero,” and “Il Tancredi,” it is rather by the 
excessive richness of its vocal strains, and by the noble 
amplitude of its forms, than by any more precise and tangible 
similarity. It is to sacred music, perhaps, what the Miracles 
and Crucifixions of Rubens are to sacred painting; yet, who 
is there in this day niggard enough to grudge his fame to 
the glorious Fleming, because he was not able to rise to 
the spiritualities of the nobler schools of Art? It is need- 
less to go farther in a case where praise will by many be 
accounted only as so much flat assertion, or we could point to 
the bass song ‘‘ Pro peccatis,” to the very striking opening of 
the chorus “ Eia Mater,” and to the magnificent movement 
‘* Inflammatus,” as each a justification in full of our admiration 
of this work. And, if we were pressed hard as to the crude 
and jejune construction of the final fugue, we could retort 
on the scorners by asserting that some of the most highly 
esteemed of modern classical composers (we will name at 
once Spohr,) have succeeded in this peculiar species of com- 
position little better than the Italian who is to be called taw- 
dry and flimsy, forsooth, because he uses the language of his 
time and of his country, to clothe ideas which are still fresher 
than issue from most other well-springs! But we seek not 
controversy; and having stated our opinions and the reason 
thereof, will leave the matter to those more willing and better 
skilled in wrangling who may be disposed to take it up. 
Perhaps, however, ere leaving this division of the subject 
in hand, a speculation or two may be ventured as to the desti- 
nies of sacred music in Italy. Those who account us latitudi- 
narian for considering this “ Stabat” of Rossini’s as a genuine 
thing, with an existence and vitality of its own, will, probably, 
treat the hope we are about to venture as absurd and baseless. 
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Yet the fancy must be recorded, that, stripped as are the Italian 
cathedrals of their harmonious choirs —beggared of their 
pompous revenues—though the land be barren of great singers, 
and the great masters who trained singers are a race rapidly 
dwindling—there is still a chance for Italy to produce Catholic 
service (perhaps Oratorio) music of a high class, as modern re- 
quisitions go. There appears a greater probability that some 
new genius might there employ the mixture of orchestra and 
voices which Mozart, and Beethoven, and Cherubini carried to 

erfection, than there was fifty years ago of any composer emu- 
fine Palestrina’s massive grandeur, or the graceful simpli- 
city of Marcello. And, for this reason, that—partly from the 
impetus given by Rossini in his latest operas, partly from the 
involuntary commerce with Austria,—Northern Italy, at least, 
is beginning to waken up to a consciousness of the privileges 
and powers of the orchestra. Great instrumental players are 
beginning to be heard of, who not only execute but relish the 
most refined and abstruse music of the classical German school 
—we need but point to our recent guest and the best of recent 
violineellists, Signor Piatti, as an example. The uttermost 
limits of slight and careless writing have been reached and re- 
coiled from. Amid the crude progressions of Mercadante and 
Mazzucato, and even Verdi whom some pronounce to be the 
rising dramatic genius of the country, we discern a wish and a 
purpose, which, by another generation—a strengthened tone of 
society presupposed—can hardly fail to be ripened into some 
better fulfilment. For no one, we believe, whose ears are un- 
prejudiced, can have taken three steps in Italy, without re- 
ceiving the impression, that broken, prostrate, nay if the world 
will (trampled in the mire) as is Music there at present—there 
exists a capacity—a fancy—a sense of tune among the people, 
eo-existent with the plenty of the plains and the warmth of the 
skies—a spirit which can hardly die out, unless we are to 
believe that the eclipse through which the Art has been imper- 
ceptibly passing during the last twenty years, is but the first 
stage of its final extinction. 


In entering upon the Protestant division of Sacred and Ser- 
vice Music, the number of points to be touched is so bewilder- 
ing that a selection must be severely made ; and when done, 
the best result in our power can be butasketch ofasketch. Yet 
it may be better to offer this now than to wait for some distant 
opportunity. The reeent proceedings in the cause of Christian 
education, the great movement now taking place in the Church 
of England, while they restore Art to something like its olden 
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importance, render it doubly necessary that in opening for Art 
anew career, the direction chosen should be assured as right by 
a systematic consideration, on the part of those having power 
and authority, of its early origin and past progress. We have 
already pointed to Palestrina and Luther as two master-spirits 
in opposing factions. For, surely, the latter, as the perfector 
of the Psalm tune, must occupy a substantive position in the 
history of Music, independent of the negative one he holds, as 
the successful antagonist of Roman Catholicism. And how 
much Art was indebted to the genial temperament of the Re- 
former, which repudiated the narrow views of those who would 
make of God, as the old author has quaintly said, ‘‘a Being 
sans eye or ear,” we have but to see, by comparing Luther's 
retrenchments of the Popish vocal service with the deeds of the 
more sour and unlovely Genevese Reformer,—by measuring the 
libraries of a Scottish precentor and of an English cathedral 
organist! Our grudge against Calvin as one of the sternest 
trammellers of the imagination, who ever mistook harsh temper 
for tender conscience, will not allow us to pass his iconoclastic 
doings, without pointing out the inconsistency of a weigher 
of scruples, like him, committing the vocal services of his 
tabernacle to the controul of such a vessel of grace as Clement 
Marot,*—turning out the old time-hallowed Gregorian Lauds 
and Antiphonies, to make way for ditties hammered out by one 
who had amused the chaste playmates of Marguerite of Navarre! 
An odder confusion of strict principles and loose practice is 
not to be found in the annals of human weakness. It was not 
so with the converted Augustine preacher of Erfurt. While he 
simplified the vocal services of the cathedral for his reformed 
church,—while he rejected all the scientific fopperies, which 
were ere long to disgust a Pope himself so thoroughly, that Ca- 
tholic Music must have perished had not Palestrina saved it, 
Luther had too fine a sense of what is beautiful, noble, and befit- 
ting not to avail himself of the ancient canticles and tones, 
which had been dear to the Eremites and pilgrims of the de- 
sert, long ere the Church had clad herself in the scarlet of 
temporal pride, or a Tetzel had been dreamed of by the most 
ambitious of her prophets. The ‘ Geistliche Lieder” of Luther, 


* “ A Geneve comme a Paris,’’ says the Essai Historique, prefixed to the edition 
of Clement Marot’s works, Paris, 1824:—‘‘ Il se moquait des choses les plus 
divines ; il abordait en riant les mystéres les plus redoubtables * * * il quittait 
souvent David pour une courtisane,’’ &c. &c. &c. There may be something of the 
florid French taste in the above catalogue of the French lyrist’s extravagances ; but 
the fact, subsequently cited, of Marot’s expulsion from Geneva, in consequence of a 
breach of the commandments for which he must have suffered the punishment of 
death, had not Calvin interposed, speaks for itself, however narrated. 
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when even not issued in such missal-like splendour of orna- 
ment as the Leipsic edition of 1840, exhibit a variety of service 
music, of chant and anthem, which show how light and re- 
verend a hand its compiler had laid upon the Romish vecal 
service. The Reformer might not, we think, have licensed some 
of the enormities this interesting volume contains—for instance, 
the crude and queer harmonies added by Joannes Eceard to 
that finest of his tunes ‘* Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott:” but 
he was no sour and short-sighted protestor against the riches of 
science and fancy being laid on the altar, though in different 
forms to those offered by Popes and Cardinals. His taste and 
his policy inclined him to great and broad tunes—offerings by 
which a whole people should unitedly hearten up their cou- 
rage and gratitude—splendid and stately chants, such as 
befitted the noble poetry of the Psalms of David. And these 
were to be sung with understanding. The members of the 
flock or choir were not to howl or drawl them forth, as chance 
or their noses pleased. Their musical powers were to be mel- 
lowed and chastened by instruction ; while the organ—which, 
by the disciples of him who protected Marot and burnt Servetus, 
was broken as ruthlessly as if it had been the pipes of a Pan or 
a Polypheme—was to be allowed to keep its stately place, 
assisting the singers with its voice, and filling up their pauses 
with the rolling surges of its mighty harmonies. Hence the 
church music, and hence the popular singing schools of Pro- 
testant Germany, in which Lutherans continued what Catholies 
had begun: hence, more distantly onr own noble cathedral 
service, and our best school of composers. But having men- 
tioned Luther’s efforts to purify the Catholic service in its mu- 
sical celebrations, it is to England we must next turn in tracing 
down the course of Protestant service-music to our own day ; 
since, with us, a greater latitude and length was allowed than 
has ever been admitted in Germany. We strained at the roods, 
and the pictures, and the images, which were allowed to adorn 
so many a solemn old church by our foreign fellow-reformers, 
while we swallowed nearly as much of chant and anthem, 
and response, and voluntary, as belongs to the Catholic Mass ; 
leaving to the Kirk that bare meagre psalmody which ought, 
for consistency’s sake, to have been perpetuated in the temples 
stripped by the Ironsides, or else their harmless ancient deco- 
rations restored; unless it could be proved that the pleasure 
of the ear was more innocent than the pride of the eye! But 
the cathedral service of England, though so much ampler 
than the vocal worship of the German churches, was at once 
less soundly based and less favourably situated ; because it is 
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less congregational ; and because, for its full and fit maintenance 
a state of society is demanded in which music should be felt 
and practised by all—men as well as women—failing which it 
tends towards a heartless exhibition. The permanence of such 
a liberal dispensation was precluded by the very convulsions 
which brought about its establishment. Maintenances and 
endowments could easily be secured for singing boys and vicars 
choral ; but the people of England had been tuo rudely shaken, 
and too sharply stressed, to have leisure or spirit for the study 
of an art, which, as soon as it was mated with the stage, many 
grave thinkers denounced as noxious; the union taking place 
during an epoch of imaginative apathy, when Wit ruled every- 
thing, and he was the best accomplished who was nimblest 
at repartee. Hence, by degrees, our cathedral service became 
more and more isolated—more and more a thing of show— 
alien to the sympathies of the people, and consequently often 
slighted by the priests and ininisters of the altar. In its present 
form, and on its present footing, it is, possibly, near extinction ; 
but by the recent measures of educational improvement, and 
religious controversy, its revival is already secured. In another 
twenty years, we believe, there will be cathedral choirs in half 
the churches and chapels of ease in Great Britain. 

To dwell upon the minuter characteristics of style which 
distinguish one from another of our great cathedral composers 
would not be here possible. Happily, it is hardly needed. 
The ‘‘ rust of antiquity,” as regards the church writers of 
England, will soon be an obsolete term ; and, indeed, so all- 
prevailing is the passion for the revival and disinterment of 
our ancient music that we run some danger of being hurried 
into a wholesale and indiscriminating confusion of what is 
precious with what is valueless. Poetical critics are pleading 
the cause of our ancient music, as may be seen from the quaint 
and suggestive “ Apology,” the title of which is cited at the 
head of our article. Worthy divines are enforcing its spiritual 
wholesomeness; and did all ‘ improve” their object with as 
sound and temperate an eloquence as the reverend Prebendary 
of Donoughmore in his three lectures, adherents must be 
multiplied tenfold beyond even their present number. The 
new principle of joint-stock publication, which, first practised 
by the Camden Society, must ultimately lead to large reforms 
in the musical-trading world, has been already employed by 
the Musical Antiquarian Society, to issue splendid copies of 
Byrd’s unknown works at a moderate price. Others of our 
classical treasures are to follow—a sign that, if not a demand, 
great curiosity, at least, exists; while, in arranging a library 
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for the people, as Mr. Hullah has done in his current and 
useful publication of Part Music, he has seen it necessary to 
include specimens by Farrant, Croft, Tallis, Ke. &e. To these 
simultaneous efforts must be added the amount of interest and 
instruction orally diffused in lectures, addresses, &c., and we 
may assert, that it is long since Music in England has been so 
rich in spokesmen. All these measures summed up, to Pusey- 
ism, to artistic enthusiasm, and to enlightenment in the matter 
of national education, our antiquities, and the fame of those 
who wrought them, may safely be confided. In the meanwhile 
similar impressions will probably be produced on the uninitiated 
when making acquaintance with our elder cathedral writers, 
to those we ventured to ascribe to the immediate successors 
of Palestrina. As we approach our own times, we shall find 
modifications passing over our own service-music distantly 
akin to those which vitiated the Papal Mass—Sweeter melo- 
dies were sought for—passages for individual exhibition per- 
mitted to interrupt the glorious harmonies of the full anthem. 
Our Protestantism, which, on the one side, tended towards 
asceticism or dissent, such as produced Wesleys—on the other, 
towards such a gross indifference as threw up Trullibers, at the 
epoch, too, when Opera was beginning to take root and expand 
in England,—precluded the possibility of either the stage 
cadences or the stage fiddles being insinuated among the deans 
and vicars-choral and prebendaries of our cathedrals. Art 
and Papistry were at that time too indissolubly united by 
popular prejudice,—Art and Poetry too absurdly divorced by 
the popular wits and philosophers,—to permit the slightest 
danger of such florid doings as have gradually destroyed the 
music of Catholic Italy. Still our church writers declined 
from the simplicity of their ancestors. There is more of 
flourish than is becoming in the works of Purcell, and Greene, 
and Boyce, beautiful though they be and more enticing to the 
ear than the grave w orks by Farrant, and Tallis, and Tye, 
they superseded. By degrees, also, the solid style of organ- 
playing became more and more disregarded for showy exhibi- 
tions on the solo stops of that instrument whose greatness is 
essentially compound. The ample madrigals and pompous 
anthems and superb chants so admirably suited to the locali- 
ties for which they were written, were but languidly executed— 
while the large and solemn spirit of science which had planned 
them at an epoch when faith was more lively and reverence 
deeper, dwindling to a sentimental piety, found but a feeble 
expression in the serious glees, or second-rate Handelisms, of 
the latter part of the 18th century. 
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But while in England, as abroad, the service-music of the 
Protestant Church was undergoing those metamorphoses, by 
the constant tendency of which towards decline, the human 
mutability of Art is made clear,—the Oratorio was beginning 
in Protestant hands to take a form of such admirable and 
commanding beauty, that if any devout souls then shared our 
view of the subject, they must have rejoiced over the new 
channel of utterance which the devotional spirit of Music had 
found for itself. To the Catholic origin of the Oratorio we 
have already adverted: it was by Italians naturalized in Ger- 
many; it was among Italians that its perfector made his first 
essays—‘‘ I] Resurrezione” having been written by Handel, if 
we mistake not, during his sojourn in Italy. But,—as was 
recently observed by a thinker as original as poetical,—it seems 
to have been the calling of Northern industry to perfect the 
spontaneous growths of Southern fertility ; and we have already 
remarked the coincidence of the decline of Italian energy 
with the development of those new resources by which only 
the Oratorio could be perfected. Not forgetting to do honour 
to such men as Jomelli, who lifted themselves out of the slough 
of luxury in which Art was wasting its evening, it required 
stronger grasp of hand—more masculine powers of thought— 
than any Italian of the 18th century possessed, to bring to high 
excellence a style of composition in which the force of action 
and passion should be expressed by a grave solemnity of forms: 
—in which human feelings should be appealed to, but divine 
things kept in view. Oratorio-writing is the sculpture of 
music (to venture a most fantastic parallel), and the Michael 
Angelos were gone—leaving but Berninis and Canovas behind. 
Little that was great could be expected—nothing came. Mean- 
while, Germany was to take its turn in Art; and one or two 
mighty spirits were arising, from their stature and their strength, 
their mental and moral attributes, qualified to wield the powers 
which slipped away unimproved, if not unemployed, from the 
nerveless hands of the children of the South. We, of course, 
allude to Bach and Handel. 

If we give the former precedence, it is not because his 
works, either by their popularity or their superiority, claim it ; 
but because they must be handled more briefly. There are 
many critics wiser and more learned than ourselves, who will 
place the ‘‘ Passion’s Musik,” and the Mass in B minor of 
the incomparable organist of the Thomas Kirche, at Leipsig, 
before the productions of Handel—deeming them more choice, 
more profound, more mystical. We can hardly with fairness 
enter the list with those partisans, since their very partisan- 
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ship implies a familiarity with the vocal writings of Bach, 
which few enjoy either here or elsewhere :—familiarity of ac- 
quaintance by the ear, and not of a meagre and tantalizing 
perusal, is here meant. But, envying them their better oppor- 
tunities, and disposed to the utmost, according to our more 
limited experience, to reverence what we do know ;—some 
considerations occur, which for honesty’s sake must be stated, 
if only to be disproved. Deep thought, untiring affluence of 
invention, splendour of outline, and such a lucid richness of 
colouring as belongs to the old German schools of Art, are cha- 
racteristics which all will agree, belonged, in royal profusion, 
to Bach. We are not so sure of his possessing that impulsive 
spontaneousness of genius which essentially appertains to the 
vocal, as distinguished from the instrumental, writer. His 
choruses are severely difficult to sing; nor could any study 
give them that natural flow, which, w hen they are the grandest, 

Handel’ s possess the most largely. His songs, too, are quaint 
rather than lofty in their i inspiration. They may not be like 
Handel’s, overlaid with flourishes now become obsolete ; but 
they are stifled by accompaniments for instruments, even more 
mechanical in their cleverness, than the vocal divisions which 
the Farinellis and the Faustinas were to execute. It may be 
doubted, too,— to dive a fathom deeper,—whether the life of 
Bach was one favourable to the development of those intense 
feelings of which Handel has left us such powerful expres- 
sions ; and this is pleaded, not forgetting certain recitatives 
in the ‘* Passion’s Musik,” of a wonderful force and propriety. 

The Leipsic Cantor was a strong, grave, cheerful man ; of calm 
emotions, and a serene current of existence. A few years of 
boyish privation and struggle over, he lived happily among 
his own people; not fee ling little, indeed, for his affeetions, 
we are told, were warm; but a stranger, it may perhaps be 
predicated, to some of those more violent emotions, which prac- 
tically or experimentally will force themselves upon the most 
resolute of minds, if its owner's life be cast in the midst of a 
great and busy city. The music of Bach is eminently the 
music of contemplation; but the contemplative man, to be 
able to evoke all the many-coloured passions which agitate the 
human heart, and which, however chastened be their forms, 
must be reflected in his creations, should have known, tried, 
suffered, and retired. And, inasmuch as we believe, most espe- 
cially in music, the fit audience never fails to respond to the 
master-mind, it is, perhaps, not unfair to test the powers of 
Bach as an Oratorio writer, by the hearers he can command. 
He can never be forgotten; but, unless some strange revolu- 
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tion should take place in taste, impossible to foresee, he will 
never have that acceptance from pole to pole, as a vocal writer, 
which he commands as a composer for the organ,—which Beet- 
hoven must ever hold as a symphonist, or Handel asa poet who 
speaks in choral music. 

We cannot pass over one peculiar feature in the “ Passion’s 
Musik” of Bach: the less so, as it has been reproduced by 
the greatest sacred composer of our own days. It is, more- 
over, as has been said, exclusively Protestant ;—-we mean the 
employment of the Corale or Psalm tune in the Oratorio. This, 
according to the view which presents itself, was in exact accord- 
ance with the peculiar bent of Bach’s genius; for we must 
regard it as a contrivance rather than an inspiration, when 
interpolated into a sacred drama. Nor can our protest be with- 
drawn, if even it be met with the strong objection, that, ifsuch 
a suspense be considered as unadvisable, then, too, is the an- 
tique Greek tragedy with its philosophizing chorus reflected 
upon. It is not easy to draw the distinction which presents 
itself by way of rejoinder; and, perhaps, we shall come little 
nearer to a clear expression, than by stating that, considering 
as we do psalmody to be essentially service-music, with its own 
place, and purpose, and emotions, there appears to usa certain 
heterogeneousness in interpolating what is a direct breathing 
of prayer and praise, into a work, which however religious in 
spirit, only excites those emotions descriptively and by secondary 
means. Insuchacomposition as Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Lobgesang,” 
which is but a long hymn, a corale is in its place. It may be 
dramatically used, as when put into the mouths of the interlo- 
cutors, at proper times; but when employed as an indirect 
medium of narration, it seems to us an introduction retarding 
interest, weakening effect, and confusing the impressions of one 
place with those belonging to another.—It might be thought 
only fitting in an article on sacred and service-music, to treat 
of Bach as an instrumental writer, seeing that his great organ 
pieces may be considered to represent in perfection the inter- 
lude or voluntary, which is a legitimate portion of the Pro- 
testant musical service; and in this we should join loving 
company with the most enthusiastic of the master’s admirers. 
Not only do we hold Bach to have been alone in his treatment 
of the organ, but we assert, that in his compositions for instru- 
ments there exists a variety of ideas, an intimation of the most 
modern contrivances and effects, which are nothing short of 
prodigious, the time of their invention being taken into account. 
Such an examination, however, would lead us beyond all reason- 
able limits. Some day, too, we may possibly treat the instru- 
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mentalists separately. Having, therefore, indicated the services 
and achievements of Bach in this branch of the art, we must 
leave the subject for the present. Handel is now to be spoken 

of—that master who, beyond almost every other, offers a new 
aspect to each new portrayer, and whuse noble features 
and richly-various expressions are still unexhausted by his 
admirers. 

Nothing indeed is more difficult than to make discretion 
keep pace with love—a task which will especially be felt by all 
who consider the popularity of Handel i in England. So great 
is our veneration for hin attachment to his 
works—as to have led us to the mo = wea of claiming him for 
one of ourselves; nay, and by way of escaping from the discom- 
fort of overwhelming admiration—to the audacity of declaring 
that he owed something to English example as well as to English 
patronage. He has been pointed out, in short, as a debtor to 
Purcell for the cast of his recitatives, and his adaptations of 
English text ; whereas, whenever a similarity exists, it is but 
an adoption by both Englishman and German, of those canons 
of Italian composition which, then, the great musicians and 
singers of every country did not disdain to study. But this ill- 
justified claim is not the only misapprehension, on our parts, to 
be complained of. One set of Handel’s attributes and qualities 
has been so disproportionately dwelt upon, that we have some- 
what lost our comprehension of his other gifts. The epithet 
‘* Giant,” so to speak, has done him harm. That he is grand, 
majestic, solemn, all ‘admit; but if we add, that he is also 
beautiful, impassioned, versatile in descriptive power, we run 
some risk of passing for fanatics with many, and with more, 
of obtaining a languid assent totally guiltless of hearty con- 
viction. One reason of this may be, that few will take the 
trouble of placing themselves in a position to view his works 
aright,—of learning the alphabet inwhich hewrote. Yet without 
such preparatory study, what chance is there of comprehension? 
The ancient instrumental composers—the Corellis and Gemi- 
nianis, if roused from their graves—would die a second time of 
excruciation, could they hear Beethoven's C minor symphony. 
And though it be more difficult, perhaps, to expand than to 
contract the appreciating powers, we submit, that no one is in 
acondition to judge of ancient music,—to measure, at least, the 
amount of invention and enterprise which has gone to its con- 
struction,—who cannot steadily shut out from his view the 
treasury of modern device and contrivance, and throw himself 
back to a period anterior to that of the experimentalist’s efforts. 
If this were more largely done with respect to Handel, we 
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suspect that we should hear far less of his antiquated repeti- 
tions and obsolete flourishes, and far more of the amazing and 
prophetic universality with which he tried in turn, every com- 
bination within his reach, and grasped at others, which the 
mechanical state of executive art rendered impossible. And 
it is observable, that his earlier and least known works reveal 
most largely this disposition of his mind. The boy attempts 
every thing possible and impossible ; the man, who has created 
a style, is contented to restrict himself within the effects 
which he has proved; unless he possess a genius, so passion- 
ate, masterful, and contradictory as Beethoven’s, that he cannot 
rest without pushing his conquests farther and farther, to 
outrage the world, and to test the faith of his disciples. Sucha 
genius was not Handel's, if we read his life aright. Nor was he 
like Beethoven, driven by a fatal infirmity into that self-reli- 
ance, which is so apt with ardent and rugged natures to merge 
in obstinacy. But let us consider the diversity of his achieve- 
ments, measuring him against the moderns, for the sake of 
those who will not resort to the manner of viewing his works 
we have recommended. He could be as chromatic as Spohr,— 
witness the chorus ‘‘ For Sion lamentation make,” in ‘‘ Judas 
Maccabeus ;”"—as striking in his modulations as Beethoven ; 
among a thousand instances, there need but be specified the 
well-known but ever-thrilling change in the chorus, “ He 
rebuked the Red Sea,” (‘ Israel,”) on the words, ‘ and it 
was dried up.” He indicated those mixtures of time, by which 
the Meyerbeers of modern music seek to evade the necessity of 
continuous thought in the evolution of variety ;—he employed 
solo in combination with chorus as picturesquely as Mendels- 
sohn has since done it in the Da Capo to “‘ Return, O God of 
Hosts,” and again, in the air, ‘‘ In sweetest harmony.” He 
exhibited a playfulness of orchestral figure in the choruses, 
“Tune your harps,” (‘“ Judas,”) and “ He spake the word,” 
(“ Israel,”) which Weber himself could hardly have outfancied. 
Surely these instances, taken by memory, at random, from 
among a thousand others, are valid pleas in support of the jus- 
tice of our assertion. And whether chromatic, or daring in 
modulation, curious in rhythm, picturesque in combination, or 
fantastic in device, the charm of Handel is always his nature. 
The ear’s interest may be suspended, it is never balked ; there 
is neither defiance nor perversity in his originality: hardly ever 
a touch of that eccentricity into which Genius is apt to escape, 
when its wings will no longer bear it directly upward or on- 
ward. ‘There is as easy a flow of melodious satisfaction in the 
most complicated of his works, as ifhe were a mere Italian me- 
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lody-monger, and this is directed by the manly and simple autho- 
rity of one disdaining the devices by which some astonish or 
provoke the listener into praise. How much of this might be 
ascribable to his sojourn in the South—to his constant conversa- 
tion with Italian executants—how much to temperament and 
position, it is not easy to apportion. Many circumstances, it 
is probable, had a share in the result ; but let no one, for want 
of the salient and startling oddities and difficulties, which are 
so often mistaken for characteristics, fall into the common 
error of ascribing monotony to a genius as warm, as all-per- 
rading, yet as versatile as sunshine itself. This lengthened 
protest would not have been necessary did not certain censors 
and professors from time to time raise their voices in explana- 
tion, and stretch out their hands in fancied hope of amend- 
ment, on the score of Handel’s partial obsoleteness, heaviness, 
and want of variety. Let them leave the great man untouched 
in his glory, or, at least—till they have proved their power to 
originate like Mozart—forbear to question or alter. All such 
practices and opinions can but arise from imperfect acquaint- 
ance, imperfect sympathy, or imperfect humility ! 

So much for the variety and invention of Handel. His 
colossal grandeur, the deep solemnity of his pathos, need not 
to be again vindicated ; since they are owned to be supreme 
and unrivalled, wherever Music has penetrated; but some- 
thing remains to be said concerning the production of these 
magnificent works. That they display such an amount of 
vigour and variety, the musical era of their appearance con- 
sidered, is wonderful enough, without our adverting to the 
fortunes of their author’s life. But they claim yet more 
imperatively to be ranked among the marvels of Genius, if 
we consider the rapidity of their composition, the age reached 
by their composer; and, most of all, the vicissitudes of his 
career. With regard to the first, it is well known that some 
of Handel’s master-works among his Oratorios, were completed 
in a shorter space of time, than that which other musicians,— 
no lagging workmen either—have allotted toa Symphony or a 
Sonata. That he had long passed middle age, before he betook 
himself to the task of the creations, W hich were to make him 
immortal, is a fact not without its parallel—Milton’s ‘‘ Para- 
dise Lost” having been composed at a like advanced period, 
when the powers of manhood with so many begin to decline. 
But those who hold the tree and its fruits to have close 
affinity, can hardly fail to regard as startling and magnificent 
exceptions, the passionate spirituality of the ‘‘ Messiah ;” the 
sublimity of descriptive power displayed in ‘‘ Israel in Egypt;” 
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the classical grace of ‘* Acis and Galatea;” the delicate and 
picturesque poetry of “ J,’Allegro,” when they bear in mind 
what had been their author's career,wherefore they were written. 
Handel’s was no life of meditation; none of companionship 
calculated to nurture high thoughts or noble aims; none of that 
self-restraint, from whence comes strength. His was a life 
divided between patronage from the great,—which in its form 
of boon to the artist, we consider can hardly be other than in- 
jurious; a feverish stimulus, an unequal union,—and struggle 
in that least dignified of all arenas, the world behind the scenes. 
To follow the law of any common process, the ‘“‘ Messiah”’ can 
have hardly been silently ripened in his mind by the inane rap- 
tures of the fools of quality, who strove for the monopoly of 
the popular opera composer; nor can the choruses of ‘ Israel,” 
the warlike triumphs of ‘‘ Judas,” have had any very close 
affinity with the unworthy squabbles he was compelled to 
maintain with the Cuzzonis and Senesinos, the worst of whom 
thought a shake, or a high peacock note, a thing more precious 
than the master’s idea. The favour of the public was sensibly 
ebbing from Handel, at a time when the artist most needs it ; 
for no passage in the life of common man is essentially so dreary 
and trying, as that period when the food of popular praise 
begins to fail him who has accustomed his palate to no other 
diet! The film of darkness was already beginning to gather 
over his eyes; his fortunes were seriously disordered. He 
might well have been excused, if, after a life spent in the ser- 
vice of a capricious public, he had retired from further effort. 
He would have been held absolved—and not as a rapacious 
trader upon great men’s bounties—had he thrown himself on the 
protection of the noble and royal of England, as one, who had 
in his prime done much for the advancement and naturaliza- 
tion of Art. But it was not so with him. With that uncon- 
scious strength and immediate determination, which charac- 
terize but genius of the very highest order, this Handel,—old, 
worn out, bankrupt alike in temper and in fortunes as he 
might have been rated,—took the very elements of failure and 
discomfiture as foundations for a new career, which he ceased 
not to pursue, in spite of discouragement and decrepitude, till 
the long night came. The Opera public had failed him; he 
‘was written out” in its estimation (we have heard such 
follies advanced in our own day concerning a Rossini); and 
hence the opera singers were no longer accessible. What was 
the state of the English orchestra and chorus, then, it would 
be hard to divine. We, who know its best condition now, 
cannot fancy it encouraging. That the works, then, con- 
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structed out of the few defective materials the master could 
assemble, have remained to this day as completely without 
paragon as the master-pieces of Greek sculpture or Italian 
painting, is a fact, which we apprehend there will be found no 
Aretin of criticism audacious or profligate enough to dis- 
pute. 

The names of Handel and Haydn have been as constantly 
associated by our musical historians, as those of Shakspeare 
and Milton by our poetical critics. Cause, we think, has been 
shown why they should be considered separately. During the 
long period of years, while ‘‘ The Creation” was the only Ora- 
torio we would accept alternately with ‘‘ The Messiah,” and 
“*Samson,” and ‘ Judas,” the German public seems to have 
been oddly slack in claiming its great master. In the busy line 
of meritorious composers who separate Graun from Schneider 
and Spohr, we find few traces of that admiration which leads to 
imitation. This general indifference among the German people, 
may be accounted for, in part, by the musical affluence of their 
country at the close of the past century; in part, by the distri- 
bution of religioys opinion and artistic taste in their capitals. 
To go northward, till the Sing Academie was instituted in 
Berlin by the elder Fasch, there was small chance of Handel’s 
oratorios finding a cordial acceptance from the formalized and 
Frenchified followers of the philosophical king who tyrannized 
over Music, under pretence of patronizing it. To go south- 
ward, had not Vienna been a Catholic city, the want of Handel 
would have been hardly felt there by a public among whom a 
Haydn, a Mozart, a Beethoven, were in turns giving forth 
their compositions, At Dresden and Munich, too, the main- 
tenance of Italian chapels, which seem to have kept strict pro- 
portion in their progress with their parent establishments, was 
calculated to militate against the admission of Handel. These 
barriers have of late been removed : it is to be hoped for ever! 
The manner in which a more familiar acquaintance with a series 
of works, so noble and peerless, may react upon the body of 
sacred composers of Germany, it is hard to divine. fare 
Mendelssohn as an instance, however, there is great hope an 
encouragement for the future. But before we speak of him as 
the last and most recent of the European reputations, another 
composer must be discussed, who has exhibited in sacred music 
an individuality too special to permit his being passed over. 

This is Spohr—the first, since Beethoven, who has given 
evidence of a way of his own—a circumstance which has 
placed his reputation on that debateable ground where abuse 
and exaggerated praise meet in fierce conflict ; for no dispas- 
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sionate observer can assert that Spohr has genius enough to 
bear him above all question or protest. Serene in tempera- 
ment—careful in industry, rather than rich in invention— 
patient in analysis—and endowed with such perceptions of the 
beautiful, as tend to an over-solicitude as to detail rather than 
to the exquisite originality of the first idea—this fine but 
limited composer only merits reprehension when his courage 
fails him ; when he ceases to be himself, or when, engaged m 
the painful chase of popularity, he essays flights as impossible 
to be executed, as the excursions of genius must always prove 
to mere talent, Viewed in this light, the later Symphonies 
and Oratorios of Spohr elaborate mistakes painful to witness. 
The works of the middle period of Spohr’s life, to which may 
be referred the “ Jessonda” and the “ Last Judgment,” de- 
serve to be regarded with far different feelings. It is true 
that a self-iteration pervades every composition, making the 
master’s hand undeniably recognizable; but they are com- 
plete—highly polished—have attractions as well as manner- 
isms belonging to Spohr, and none but Spohr. For instance,— 
to come to his Oratorios and sacred Cantatas,—though neither 
the ‘* Last Judgment” nor the ‘‘ Crucifixion” contains one 
single air which deserves to live or is other than a dry mecha- 
nical exercise wherein the orchestra often heavily overlays 
the voice and all pathos or grace is sacrificed to that never- 
failing closeness of response, which is one of the master’s most 
wearisome characteristics ;—though neither work boasts a 
fugue either in subject or treatment excelling the school- 
boy piece of writing which closes the “ Stabat” of Rossini ;— 
though both teem with peculiar harmonies satiating by their in- 
cessant reiteration and particular phrases as indiscriminately 
hackneyed as the four unmeaning notes which close every 
modern Italian cabaletta—both contain passages of a life and 
solemnity, and sweetness which are unborrowed ; and, more- 
over, may be specified as the happiest inspirations of the 
master. Such are the two quartetts in antiphony with chorus 
in the “‘ Last Judgment,”—the second set off by a chorus, 
** Destroyed is Babylon,” which, though somewhat too tinsel 
in its terrors for the church, is dramatically imposing in 
effect, and in its construction most musically ingenious. 
Such is the trio of soprani, in the ‘‘ Crucifixion,” though that 
be a fainter repetition of ‘* Blest is the departed ;” for Spohr, 
among the composers, is like certain of our poets, whose 
works to be enjoyed must be partaken of singly, and at rare 
intervals. No sincerely-minded lover of the Art can listen to 
the above without deep emotion, and the feeling that he has 
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added something to his treasury which was not there before. 
It is to be grieved, that Fancy, never possessed by the excel- 
lent Kapellmeister of Cassel, has risen before him, like an 
- follet, beguiling him from his own ground, without 
mesg him in that gay or ethereal domain frequented by 

aydn and Beethoven. Might our honest pleading avail, there 
should be no more historical or mystical Symphonies, no more 
ponderous opera music, miscalled dramatic Oratorios from the 
pen of Spohr. It may be difficult for those who are at once 
active and self-engrossed to retrace their steps in Art. A 
Turner, as we know, may become so frantic in his colour- 
sickness, as to put forth for pictures, and this in all sincerity, as 
“ new effects,” flagrant daubs, which the charitable sigh over. 
A Malibran may be led along from cadence to cadence, till the 
ear becomes oftener outraged by their extravagant difficulty, 
than charmed by her brilliant execution. But we cannot but 
think, that unless Spohr can replace his mind in its old posi- 
tion, at once so far more healthy and unambitious than the 
one it has lately occupied, his days of acceptance are num- 
bered ; and that all, save the fanatic worshippers who prefer 
the defects to the beauties of their idols, will have to regret his 
decline, as one who, in pursuit of the strange and the popular, 
abandoned a career, if not very exalted, at least certain and 
altogether individual in its direction. 

More decided in his immediate impression upon the musical 
public of Europe, and more likely to exercise an influence 
upon a future generation as a sacred composer, is Dr. Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy. A school of young pianists and com- 
posers has already gathered round him (especially in England), 
with a zeal and enthusiasm that pay an emphatic tribute to 
the attractiveness of his works as well as to the soundness of 
his principles. His disciples will find it more difficult to keep 
with him in oratorio music, than either in symphony-writing, 
or thinking on the pianoforte. Especially in the latter capacity 
the artist shows himself a trifle mannered ; chords, passages, 
and particular constructions are repeated fondly, as by one 
who, having studied from the great models of antiquity, felt 
he could not too often reproduce the exquisite grace of the 
Venus—the manly strength of the Farnese Hercules. We do 
not feel this to be the case in Mendelssohn's sacred music. 
Comparing his tender and holy “ Ave Maria” with the more 
muscular strength of the “St. Paul,”’—with the jubilant ex- 
altation of his ‘‘ Thanksgiving Song,” and the serene grandeur 
of his Psalms, we shall find a family likeness, it is true, but no 
more of that immediate resemblance between song, and song, 
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between chorus and chorus, than distinguishes the writings of 
Handel, Haydn, or any other of the great composers to whom 
he is a worthy successor. In originality of melody, Mendelssohn 
is assuredly exceeded by many of his predecessors ; but still so 
much sound and noble individuality remains to him, that we 
will not on this score avail ourselves of an apologetic plea that 
might with perfect propriety be adduced—namely, the inevi- 
table exhaustion of the spring. But hence, as new melodic 
forms are less emphatically required by the Oratorio than by 
any other class of composition, we think (not forgetting his 
exquisitely unborrowed instrumental scherzi), that it is as a 
writer of sacred vocal music, that the friend of Goethe and 
the pupil of Zelter ought to take his highest rank. That his 
mind disposes itself to approach the mystical, rather than the 
superficial aspects of the subjects on which he employs himself, 
may be inferred, when his direct and openly avowed devotion 
to Bach is pointed out—a devotion which has led him to 
follow his master, even in points of form, as the introduction 
of corales in his oratorios sufficiently instances :—of both the 
general spirit of Bach and the detail in question, an opinion 
has already been given rendering it needless to retrace the same 
ground. But apart from these characteristics, Mendelssohn 
has a freedom, a colour, a life, and a health of his own—a mix- 
ture of manly ease and refined thoughtfulness, with playful and 
picturesque fancy in the combination of orchestra and voices 
—an effective simplicity of combination which are individual ; 
belonging to the modes and humours of no epoch, and there- 
fore, we think, destined to carry his name to a third and 
fourth generation. 

And here, howsoever imperfectly we be thought to have per- 
formed our task, our notes on some of the greatest masters of 
Sacred and Service music must close. A general remark or 
two with reference to the future prospects of religious Art 
still remain to be made. We have already ventured a hope 
with regard to Italy. From what we know of the social and 
artistic condition of Germany, in which land not a year goes 
by without producing its generous commemorations of some 
great historical event, or the birthday of some mighty man ; 
where Music is always called in to take an honoured part, 
and national feeling seems day by day deepening and conso- 
lidating itself,—it may be prophecied that contributions to 
Protestant Art in the shape of Oratorios and Cantatas, will not 
soon fail. To predict large additions to the stores of our neigh- 
bours’ service-music, might be less safe. The encouragement 
given to the composer by the forms of our neighbours’ worship, 
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has been always small in comparison with that afforded by our 
cathedral establishments. On the one hand, of late, the dog- 
matic sectarianism of the early dissentients has been modified by 
the introduction of a rationalism from which, in religious Art, 
nothing sincere or earnest can proceed. On the other hand, 
we hear of the King of Prussia and his geistliche counsellors, 
sitting in synod, to consult how Devotion may be helped by 
Art, and the bald simplicity of the old Lutheran worship re- 
ceive something of grace, and garniture, and decoration. Mean- 
while, if once in twenty,—if once in fifty years, areal genius 
shall raise himself from amid the host of clever and studious 
Professors, who cleave to Music with motives more honourable 
than those of mere money-getting, Posterity must be satisfied, 
nor regard the season which intervenes asa period of deca- 
dence and poverty. 

Far less assured is the condition of matters at home; but its 
very unsettlement makes it all the worthier of diligent and 
eareful study on the part of such English artists as would really 
do something for their country. At present many are astir in 
every corner of the land, noisily resolute to wipe off the re- 
proach which has lain upon England as a nation poor in musi- 
cians: resolute, but not agreed. And they are rather noisy than 
studious as to the manner in which their purpose may be accom- 
plished. Let us point out a truth or two worth their enter- 
tainment. The hindrances which stand in the way of the 
formation ofa national opera are manifold. Want of stability in 
our theatrical managements,—want of dramatic cultivation on 
the part of our male singers,—want of musical knowledge and 
sympathy on the part of our play-wrights,—our social habits 
modified by domestic luxury and sectarian exclusiveness,—our 
language difficult to mould in the forms which musical dialogue 
demands,—these are only a few among the obstacles to be con- 
sidered, encountered, and overthrown ere there be any hope 
of our possessing an Opera. On the other hand, our cathedral 
libraries, our glee and madrigal books, our ancient concerts, 
our sacred harmonic societies, are so many proofs that the 
English have always lent an ear to serious vocal music :-— 
while the religious and educational activity pervading the 
country, and the disposition to minister to the better pleasures 
of the people, offer to the enterprising an opportunity such as no 
Purcell or Boyce of former times ever was permitted. Where- 
fore should not this be met by an attempt to do something in 
Oratorio or serious Cantata which should provide for these de- 
sires and delights, and give scope to our capacities for musical 
enjoyment? Is there no one among us with sufficient 
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learning and taste—common sense and aspiration—to com- 
bine the vocal harmonies of the Creyghtons and the Clarks 
with the orchestral discoveries of the Continent! We have 
modern sacred poets by the score—thankfully may we say, 
that the genera} spirit of our modern Poetry is sacred in the 
large sense of the term—wherefore no modern sacred mu- 
sicians? A chantora Psalm tune is a good thing ; but it is by 
a ‘* Te Deum,” an Oratorio, or a Thanksgiving Ode, that a 
reputation must now be built up; and we are persuaded that 
there remain, still, forms of creation in this branch of music 
totally undiscovered. Would that some of our young men— 
instead of elaborating ungracious symphonies in hapless imita- 
tion of German orchestral music, or sighing over rejected operas 
—would take the trouble of asking how far the prospect 
opened, in these few farewell words,—is a glimpse of real truth, 
how far an illusion conjured up by sanguine self-complacency ? 








Arr. V.—Le Rhin. Lettres d un Ami.. Par Victor Hugo. 
Paris. 1842. 


‘‘ Facts are stubborn things,” says the philosopher. They are 
so: nothing in common sense, or common reason can beat 
them. We were going to say nothing in human nature can 
beat them, but we should have been wrong. Imagination can 
subdue them ;—can decompose them, and recompose them 
into new compounds, moulding them into shape at pleasure ; 
and easy credulity accepts them as the originals. 

Our neighbours, the French, are a highly imaginative people. 
Their theatre, teeming with resources and effects, proves it;— 
their romances, abounding in character and incident, both 
often extravagant and absurd, but still both always salient, 
sparkling, and striking, show it every day ;—their orators 
proclaim the fact from the tribune in daring hypotheses, which 
they administer in place of duller truths ;—their auditors pro- 
claim it from the galleries in the enthusiam with which they 
applaud each wilder effort of invention ;—their editors of news- 
papers show it in the ingenuity with which they mould and 
adapt the passing occurrences of each day to the tone of the 
public mind,—their feuilletons being appropriate tail-pieces 
to the ‘Romance of History,” which occupies the political 
department. Finally, their historians and their travellers, 
prove it incontestibly in their graver pursuits ;—they go abroad, 
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they look into the occurrences of the past and of the pres ent;— 
but they see them ever through the medium of their never- 
failing imagination. The consequence is, that when reporting 
of them to others, not gifted with their peculiar faculty, they 
often describe them very differently to what they would seem if 
witnessed by their hearers ; and an erroneous impression is con- 
veyed, which some might be disposed to attribute to a studied 
intention to deceive. 

For our own parts we are not disposed to charge these little 
discrepancies to so grave a cause : we know how pleasant it is 
to believe what is agreeable,—and how easy it is also, by the 
aid of a powerful imagination, when one once gets into the habit. 
We have, indeed, known some people, not Frenchmen, who 
though they were constantly inventing and embellishing, were 
so in the habit of it, that they firmly believed all they said them- 
selves, and would have been horrified to have been charged with 
falsehood. So it is with Frenchmen. They are a lively imagina- 
tive people ;—they are an ambitious, jealous people ;—they like 
to be happy ; and the consequence is,—that they easily fabricate, 
or furbish up anything into an agreeable form for their own espe- 
cial use. It is wonderful with these predilections at once how 
credulous and incredulous a Frenchman is ;—how easily he will 
believe, and with what difficulty he will not be convinced. 
They believe that they are the most handsome and agreeable 
race on the face of the earth; that they are the most gallant, 
the most chivalrous,— the most amiable and disinterested. They 
call us ‘ Perfide Albion,”—and they believe it. They believe 
that we are a nation of plodding, clumsy, lucre-loving, deceit- 
ful, tasteless, shopkeepers,—and that though we have had 
some successes in arms and policy, they have been the result of 
chance and chicane, not of the purer elements of achievement. 
Confiding in their rulers and leaders forthe day,—they implicitly 
believe in the impossibility of defeat, and rejoice in triumphs of 
which they see no tangible proofs. Their early Egyptian cam- 
paign, under their idol, Napoleon,—marked with discomfiture, 
disappointment, heavy losses, and heavier disgrace as it was,— 
they complacently hailed as one blaze of triumph. They are 
content to have their losses in the Russian expedition concealed 
from them, and could read with composure the official report 
of this sad and mad affair in which it was spoken of as “the 
glorious retreat from Moscow.” ‘They are pleased to think 
that they beat the English at Toulouse, (aye! and at Water- 
loo, but for a little contre-temps which snatched their laurels 
from their brows at the eleventh hour); they firmly believe 
in spite of all past experience that they could beat them again 
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and again in like manner, whenever they might think proper. 
They proclaim themselves the centre of all European civiliza- 
tion,—the fountain of all political liberty,*—and the unques- 
tioned arbiters of the destinies of the world. Finally, they 
declare (in spite of all the maps of Europe for the last thou- 
sand years, with ten years brief interruption) that the natural 
and accustomed boundaries of France extend northward to 
the Rhine,—southward and eastward God knows where; and 
totally forgetful of all the recorded facts of history, even in 
the palmiest days of the fourteenth and fifteenth Louis’s, and 
again in those of Napoleon,—they innocently believe M. Victor 
Hugo, when he promises them that within two years they shall 
be ‘* restored to the limits which God gave them.” 

It is curious to read the account which the author gives of 
himself in regard to this production and the tone of mind and 
course of study which he considers necessary for the investi- 
gation of an important political question like the present. 
“Some years ago,” he says, in his preface, ‘‘ a writer, he in 
fact who traces these lines, was travelling without any other 
object or purpose in view than to look at trees and skies, two 
things which are not to be seen in Paris,” and in so doing, “to 
dream a great deal and think a little.” His sole companions 
and authorities are “ Virgil and Tacitus ;—in the former all 
the poetry of nature, in the latter all of thought which springs 
from history.” For his habits, ‘‘ he admits that he accustoms 
himself on all occasions and wherever he may be to remain 
secluded in silence, and as it were half awake, (a demi-jour), 
circumstances,” he says, ‘which favour observation.” Is it 
wonderful that M. Hugo, who travels thus through the world 
without ever travelling out of himself,—who shuts his eyes and 
his ears to all the practical evidences of the state of things 
and the spirit of society of the countries through which he 
passes,—should fall into many grave errors both of fact and 
inference, and abound in evidences of affectation and egotism ? 
With the latter absurdities we shall not trouble ourselves on 
the present occasion ;—having absurdities of a more striking 
character to deal with in M. Hugo’s political rhapsodies. 

These letters, written in the summer of 1839, we are in- 
formed were (of course) never intended for any other eye but 
that of the friend in Paris to whom they were addressed. 


* Even M. Guizot, the most enlightened of their historians, falls into this error 
of nationalism, and speaks of French civilization, political as well as mental and 
social, as the parent of European civilization ; forgetting all that England has done 
in political, industrial, and social advancement, and how little remains to show of 
what France has done. 
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Subsequent events, however, seemed to invest the subject with 
immediate and general interest; the day seemed to be ap- 
proaching when “the Rhine would be the flagrant question of 
the Continent ;” and to assist in the adjustment of this ques- 
tion M. Hugo is induced to publish these letters, written 
between sleeping and waking, adding a concluding chapter in 
which he makes clear all that was obscure, and prescribes to 
the Kings and nations of Europe the réles which they are 
respectively to play in the great drama which he has been 
concocting for them. 

M. Hugo thus describes the two extreme parties in France 
in regard to the question of the Rhine :— 


‘* One party considers the Treaties of 1815 as un fait accompli, 
and starting from that point, have abandoned the left bank of the 
Rhine to Germany, only seeking her friendship in return; the other 
party protesting more strongly than ever, and in our opinion with 
justice against 1815, have urgently demanded the restitution of the left 
bank of the Rhine, and rejected the friendship of Germany. The 
former party would sacrifice the Rhine for the sake of peace; the 
latter would sacrifice, peace for the sake of the Rhine.” 


In this passage the author condemns the injustice of starting 
from a point so recent in history as 1815. Admitting that 
objection, absurd as it is, (for otherwise what would be the 
use of wars and treaties,—where would be Louis Philippe,— 
and where Algeria?) but admitting that objection as a rational 
one, let us ask M. Hugo from what period of history would he 
start? From that which comprises the state of things which 
the year 1815 upset,—namely, from the year 1797? The result 
of this would be, that the experience of eight-and-twenty 
years of peace should be abandoned in favour of eighteen years 
of war and spoliation. But M. Hugo has too much sense to 
think a claim so absurdly based could stand for a single in- 
stant, and he therefore attempts to derive the right of France 
to the Rhine from a much wale period,—and fancifully esta- 
blishes a sort of family connection between the Eagles of 
Cesar, of Charlemagne, and of Napoleon. We shall pre- 
sently consider the historical points connected with this claim 
of right. In the meantime we turn to a few matters illustra- 
tive of the morale of M. Hugo’s views. 

M. Hugo in the course of his trip makes two notable dis- 
coveries ;—“ first, that the Rhine is much more French than 
the Germans apprehend; and, secondly, that the ~Germans 
are much less hostile to the French than the latter are apt to 
imagine ;” and from thence he deduces that the French may 
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possess themselves of the left bank of the Rhine without much 
——— from that quarter. ‘‘To maintain the rights of 

rance without wounding the nationality of Germany was the 
problem of which the writer fancied he had discovered the 
solution during his voyage on the Rhine.” 

We have searched M. Hugo’s journal very carefully for any 
incidents upon which he may have been justified in founding 
this opinion, and we find them to consist of the three follow- 
ing scenes :— 

At Aix-la-Chapelle (“rendered Prussian by virtue of the Con- 
gress of 1815”) we have the following adventure with the suisse 
of the Cathedral. ‘‘He had recognized me to be a French- 
man, and [| shall never forget with what simple and deep 
solemnity he said to me as he quitted me,—‘ You can say, sir, 
that you have seen at Aix-la-Chapelle a sapeur of the thirty- 
sixth regiment, become suisse to the Cathedral.’ At another 
time he had said to me, ‘ Such as you see me, sir, I belong. to 
three nations,—I am a Prussian by chance of birth, a Swiss by 
trade, and a Frenchman in heart.’” A most pleasant individual 
no doubt, but one who as he could make a pun, could pro- 
bably pick a pocket. We need hardly observe that the word 
suisse has become a generic term, the name of a calling; and 
that as applied to the beadle or showman of a cathedral, it no 
more implies Swiss nationality than hessian as applied to a 
pair of boots, implies that they were made in the Grand Duchy 
of Hesse. 

On his walk from Loch to Bingen he meets three German 

students. ‘On coming near me one of them called out to me, 
at the same time raising his cap, ‘ Die nobis, domine, in qua 
parte corporis animam veteres locant philosophi’ I returned 
the salute, and replied,—‘ In corde Plato, in sanguine Empe- 
docles, inter duo supercilia Lucretius.’ The three youths smiled, 
and the eldest exclaimed, ‘ Vivat Gallia Regina!’ I replied, 
‘ Vivat Germania Mater!’ We then shook hands and passed 
on. 
Now supposing this story to be authentic, both these gen- 
tlemen in their extreme politeness were egregiously in error. 
Gaul was never “ Regina” as relates to Germany, the latter 
having conquered her; whilst Germany was never ‘ mater” 
as regards the Gauls, the two races as far back as the 
darkest ages of history, being perfectly distinct. 

At Cologne he meets with an adventure, which, sublime as 
it may have appeared to him, strikes us as the acme of the 
ridiculous :—*‘ As I was leaving the Hotel de Ville,” he says, 
“a man, aged rather than old, degraded rather than bent, 
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with a miserable aspect but pompous gait, was walking across 
the court. The concierge who had conducted me to the belfry 

ointed him out to me. This man is a poet who lives upon 
fis means in pot-houses, and writes epics! his name, how- 
ever, is unknown to fame. He has written, as my guide, who 
is a great admirer of him, informed me, several epics against 
Napoleon, against the Revolution of 1830, against the Ro- 
mancists, against the French; and one very beautiful one, 
inviting the present architect at Cologne to finish the cathe- 
dral in the style of the Pantheon at Paris.” (Absurd idea !) 
“But this man is extraordinarily filthy. 1 never saw a more 
unbrushed and shabby fellow. I do not think we have any 
thing in France to compare to this epic poet. 

“On the other hand, a few moments afterwards, as I 
was crossing | know not what narrow and obscure street, a 
little old man with a lively expression of eye, suddenly came 
out of a barber’s shop, and came up to me, crying out, 
‘Monsieur! Monsieur! fous Francais! Oh! les Frangais! 
ran! plan! plan! ran! tan! plan! la guerre a toute le monde ! 
Prafes! prafes! Napoleon, n’est-ce pas? La guerre a toute 
l'Europe! Oh! les Frangais! pien prafes! Monsieur! La 
paionnette au qui a tous ces Priciens! eine ponne quilpite 
gomme a Jena! Prafo les Frangais! ran! plan! plan!” 

We confess that when we had read thus far we were under the 
impression that the little German (query, was he not a Prus- 
sian himself, though he chuckles at their potonetting at Jena?) 
was speaking in bitter irony of the French and their gasco- 
nading marauding disposition. So, however, did not think 
M. Hugo, for he adds, “I avow that this harangue pleased 
me, France is great in the recollection and in the hopes of 
these noble nations. All this bank of the Rhine loves us; I 
had almost said expects us !” 

How very absurd ! What are the associations connected with 
the recollection of the French name in Germany, and par- 
ticularly in these border districts?—Slaughter, rapine, and 
devastation—‘ la guerre a toute le monde,”’—and for the Prus- 
sians in particular, ‘la paionnette, une bonne quilpite gomme 
i Jena!” Are these reminiscences from which love should 
spring? It would almost seem so indeed, for M. Hugo tra- 
verses these romantic hills and plains, sanctified by everything 
that is chivalrous and poetic in history, everything that is 
sublime in art; thoroughly imbued with the brutalizing spirit 
of the revolutionary period of 94. The only achievements of 
French valour which he finds occasion to dwell upon are tem- 
ples and palaces overthrown, tombs violated, and treasures of 
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art purloined ;—and these, poet as he is, but Frenchman still 
as he is, he gloats over in such strains as the following :— 


At Mentz he writes :—‘‘ The bombardment of ’94 is written every- 
where. Rank herbage amidst which blocks of stone, marked with 
the slime of reptiles, are mouldering in decay; shattered windows ; 
tombs scattered by the cannon like glass; marble knights armed to 
the teeth slapped in the face by a cannon ball, and having nothing 
but a great gash for a countenance ; the ragged linen of an old woman 
drying on that cord; wooden partitions patching in various places 
walls of granite; a sullen silence and universal depression of atmo- 
sphere, only broken by the fitful croaking of crows ;—such is the 
picture presented at the present day by the archiepiscopal cloisters of 
Mentz. One sitting figure upon a tomb, on being struck by a ball, 
had slid down entire into his cell, but without being overthrown, and 
there he is to this day, brought there as it were by the touch of an 
invisible hand upon a harpsichord. Twoor three statues, sad and 
terrible in aspect, standing in a corner, exposed to wind and rain, 
contenplatall be silence this scene of desolation.” 


In another place he says :— 


‘« It is a remarkable fact, which proves to what extent the French 
revolution was an act of Providence, and the necessary, or as one 
might say algebraic result of the whole state of ancient Europe, that 
everything which it destroyed has been destroyed for ever. It came 
at the appointed time like a woodsman in haste to get through his 
work, and felled hastily and pell-mell all the old trees, mysteriously 
marked by the lord.” 


«A remarkable fact !”—it is not a fact at all. Of material 
objects we admit that having once been utterly destroyed, 
they can never be restored to their pristine state. But in 
political matters,—did not France destroy monarchy, nobility, 
the church, the worship of God, everything of accustomed 
decency in their social condition; and have not all those in- 
stitutions been restored? Abroad, did she not abolish the 
ancient dynasties and existing governments in Spain, in Italy, 
in Holland, in Saxony, in Hesse, and other parts; and have not 
they all been restored? Did she not raze the fortifications of 
Ehrenbreitstein and of Manheim; and have not they been 
restored? And of things portable whereof she despoiled from 
time to time all nations subject to her locust-like incursions, 
as pictures, statues, and other curiosities of art; have they not 
since, thanks to the allied powers, been restored to their right 
owners in Italy, in Spain, inGermany, and in the Netherlands,— 
where they are pointed out to the traveller with comments 
little flattering either to French valour or French honesty ? 
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At Cologne, for instanee, M. Hugo says :— 


‘‘T saw in an obscure corner the statue of a bearded old man, but 
broken and mutilated, which I think is probably a Michael Angelo (?) 
This reminds me that at Aix-la-Chapelle I observed lying in a corner 
of the ancient cloisters, like trunks of trees waiting to be cut up, those 
famous antique marble columns, which had been taken away by 
Napoleon, and were brought back again by Blucher. Napoleontook 
them for the Louvre; Blucher took them back for the Tomb-house.” 


To this disgraceful account, M. Hugo appends the following 
truly philosophic remark :—“ One of the things which I say 
oftener than any other in this world is, ‘a quoi bon?’” We 
might ask in return, ‘‘ a quoi bon,” that in 1815 the Duke of 
Wellington prevented Blucher and his indignant Prussians 
from avenging some of the insults and atrocities perpetrated 
by the French hordes in their country by destroying the bridge 
of Jena? The “a quoi bon” here consisted in sparing and 
conciliating the national feelings of the French,—a considera- 
tion which has never entered into the minds of the latter in 
any country over which they have extended their devastating 
a Does M. ‘Hugo think the Prussians can have already 
orgotten these things? Admitting it possible they may have 
forgotten,—how unwise of M. Hugo in this work, in which he 
tries to cajcle the Prussians to give up the Rhine, and to enter 
into a league with France against the rest of Europe, to re- 
mind them of disagreeable circumstances in such a stupid 
piece of gasconade as that which we have recently quoted. 
But the real fact is, this book was only written for the “‘gaube- 
mouches” of Paris. 

So much for the sympathy of character, and the mutual 
sentiments of esteem existing between the French and the 
German nations. Now for their facilities in other respects for 
blending in common nationality. We may remark once for 
all that M. Hugo, with a recklessness which would be truly 
astounding in any but a French writer, abounds in contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies. For instance in one place he lays it 
down as a proposition, that “ Nations cannot adhere with one 
another unless they have a common language, the words of which 
circulate as the current coin of intelligence.” Provisionally 
admitting the truth of this proposition, we cannot but observe 
in passing that it only embraces one out of the many circum- 
stances which are necessary for such national amalgamation, 
as similarity of habits and of institutions, community of 
interests, mutual respect and esteem, involving the absence of 
all jealousies and antipathies,—points all too obvious to need 
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enforcing ; and in none of which, as is notorious to all who 
have considered the subject, do the French and German 
nations happen to csinalile. M. Hugo, by the way, himself 
affords abundant evidence that he did not feel “at home” in 
Germany : and upon the matter of language he has continually 
occasion to complain of what all tourists up the Rhine must 
have remarked, that the French language is almost as un- 
known there as the Chinese. 

** In the hotels,” he says, ‘* the landlord, landlady, waiters, 
and chambermaids only speak German; but there is always 
one gargon who speaks French, French a little coloured by the 
Teutonic medium in which he has been plunged ; (as one should 
say of an Irishman or a Scotchman, ‘the Irish or Scotch 
medium,’ &c.); but this vanity is not altogether disagreeable. 
Yesterday | heard a traveller ask this gargon,—pointing to a 
dish which he had brought him,—‘ What is that?’ The gargon 
replied, with great dignity, ‘C’est des bichons.’ They were 
pigeons! For the rest, a Frenchman who like myself does 
not understand German only loses his time if he addresses 
this ‘ premier garcon,’ as they call him here, any other ques- 
tions than the hacknied ones printed in the Guide-books. 
This man is just glossed over with French; tf you scratch 
below the surface but ever so slightly you meet with nothing but 
German, pure German, dull German !”—Aye! and if you 
scratched but to his heart, you would find it German still ;— 
proud German, — father-land-loving German, — vindictive, 
Gaul-hating German ! 

But the following passage illustrates too palpably for all 
disguise the animus with which this work is written, and may 
be taken as a criterion of M. Hugo’s sincerity when he 
talks of giving France the Rhine, ‘‘ without wounding the 
nationality of the Germans,’—the German love for the French 
&e., &e. It shows also the sort of footing upon which in M. 
Hugo’s contemplation, these two great nations, ‘ Gallia 
Regina,” and ‘‘ Germania Mater” are to be united. M. Hugo 
is contemplating the tomb of Hoche, near Andernach: “ I 
have always loved Hoche,” he says,—‘ Hoche like Marceau 
was one of those great young spirits, rough and unsophisticated, 
by whom Providence, who desired that the Revolution should 
triumph, and that France should dominate, prepared the way 
for Bonaparte.” Again :—‘‘ the French General sleeps in a 
bean-field far away from his country, and Prussian masons 
make what use they please of his tomb. I fancied I heard a 
voice arising from this heap of stones, which said ;—France 
must retake the Rhine!” It seems then that “ per fas aut 
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nefas,” France is determined to have the Rhine; and the pre- 
tence to wish to do so consistently with a regard for German 
nationality is merely a blind. 
We come now gravely, as gravely as we can, to consider the 
mp which M. Hugo has laid down in “ the conclusion” to 
is work for the accomplishment of this object. M. Hugo 
being fond of parallels, endeavours to establish one between 
the present period, and the first half of the 17th century. 
After describing at great length the geographical and political 
position of all the states of which Europe was composed at that 
period, he points to two powerful states which he says then 
kept all the rest in a sort of terror and subjection. These were 
Spain and Turkey. He then shows us how in the lapse of 
years these two Empires fell to pieces from internal weakness, 
and how England has swallowed up the one, and Russia the 
other. The object of all this is to expose England and Russia 
to the jealousy and ill-feeling of Europe, and to induce all 
Europe to join heart and hand to resist these two leviathans,— 
** to drive Russia back into Asia, and to throw England back 
into the Ocean!” To complete this bright idea, we should 
mention that, according to M. Hugo, Europe consists of France 
and Germany only. ‘‘ France and Germany,” he says, “ are 
essentially Europe. Germany is the heart, France the head. 
Germany and France are essentially civilization. Germany 
feels, France thinks.” Moreover, Germany consists in his opi- 
nion simply of Prussia, a comparatively new and unimportant 
state;—‘* Austria is the Germany of the past,—Prussia is the 
Germany of the future.” The connection and consanguinity 
between the French and the Germans, M. Hugo says, is ‘ in- 
contestable,”—perhaps so if you could trace it back to the 
days of Noah, but at no ascertained period later ;—‘* They came 
from the same sources :—they fought together against the 
Romans ;” (not true! the Romans made an easy conquest of 
the Gauls, but never prevailed over their more warlike neigh- 
bours the Franks) ;—‘‘ they are brothers in the past, they are 
brothers in the present, brothers in the future.” There is only 
one little matter which prevents the affectionate amalgamation 
of these two brotherly nations constituting Europe ;—one little 
bone of contention, and that is the Rhine. ‘* The Rhine,” 
says M. Hugo, “ creates an antipathy!» A mere whim, per- 
haps, about a trifle,—but a great nation sometimes attaches 
importance to trifles. 
We think it is not hypercriticism to observe en passant, 
that in regard to one of the great nations which M. Hugo 
mentions above as engrossing and controlling the world in 
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the 17th century, he is decidedly in error in point of time. 
Spain* it is notorious had passed her meridian of glory before 
the 17th century began ;—-and beforeit was half run through, 
so rapid was the decline of this monarchy,—she had lost, 
altogether lost her position in the scale of nations ; Portugal 
having established herself into a separate monarchy, the 
Catalans having placed themselves under the protection of 
France ;—and the Neapolitans having revolted and attempted 
to form arepublic. In fact, from the loss of the famous Armada 
in 1588 may be dated her decline. She never recovered from 
that blow ;—Philip II. died 1598, leaving an enormous debt; 
and with him perished the glory of Spain. When M. Hugo 
therefore talks of Europe ‘‘ trembling before Spain” in 1617, 
of Spain being “ at the apogée of her power” in 1627 and 
** bridling England with her fleets,” he talks with a singular 
disregard of the real facts of history. 

Touching the famous Armada, M. Hugo propounds some 
extraordinary statements, in which with his permission we will 
endeavour to set him right. The beginning of the following 
passage is quite in M. Hugo’s peculiar style :— 

“* The greatest power of Spain, powerful as were her fortresses, her 
cavalry and her infantry, it was not either her infantry, her cavalry, nor 
her fortresses ; it was her fleet. The Catholic king who had the best 
soldiers in Europe, had also the best seamen. No maritime nation 
equalled at this period the Catalans, the Biscayans, the Portuguese, 
and the Genoese. Seville, which then ranked amongst the principal 
maritime cities of Europe, although situated partly far inland, was 
where all the fleets from Mexico and Peru came to, and was a nursery of 
seamen. In order to form an adequate idea of the weight which Spain 
formerly had as a maritime power, it would be desirable to havea 
correct account of the extent of the great Armada of Philip II., so 
famous, but so little known, like so many famous things. History 
speaks of it in ecstasies; but history which hates details, and in our 
opinion is wrong to hate them, has not given us the figures !” 


Was ever a more unblushing specimen of ignorance or 
impudence put in print? The details of the composition of 
the Spanish Armada of the year 1588 are as well known as its 
fate; though, as will presently be seen, M. Hugo pretends to 
throw doubt over both. As it is a point upon which all his- 
torians agree pretty nearly, we will give M. Hugo the state- 
ment of the strength of the fleet from an author of his own 
nation. M. Koch, in his able work on the ‘‘ Revolutions of 
Europe,” says of the Spanish Armada: “ It was composed of 


* Indeed the same might be said of Turkey which was no longer the terror she had 
been to Europe, after the battle of Lepanto in 1571. 
VOL. V.——NO. I. M 
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120 ships of enormous size, manned with 20,000 soldiers, exelu- 
sive of sailors, and armed with 1,360 pieces of cannon.” Hume, 
who quotes from Strype, adds ‘‘ twenty caravals, and ten salves, 
with six oars apiece ;” and describes the cannon as ‘‘ 2,630 
pieces of brass ordnance,” which is probably an exaggeration. 

M. Hugo, however, disdaining to avail himself of these 
obvious sources of information, seeks for the details of this 
famous expedition ‘ amidst the clouds of obscurity into which 
history had let them fall (!),” and with “grande peine” dis- 
covers, but where he does not vouchsafe to inform us, the fol- 
lowing facts, ‘‘ as instructive as they are curious :” — 

“It was in 1588 that the King of Spain, wishing to make an end at 
one blow of the English, who had already begun to harass and irritate 
this colossus of the South, armed this enormous flotilla. This fleet 
comprised twenty-five large vessels from Seville, twenty-five from Bis- 
cay, fifty smaller vessels from Catalonia and Valencia, fifty coasting 
barques, twenty botts, (chaloupes,) from four villages on the coast of 
Guipuscoa, a hundred tenders from Portugal, eighteen galleys from 
Sicily, twenty Spanish galleys, and thirty vessels from Germany (q. 
Flanders) : making in all three hundred and fifty sail.” 

M. Hugo a little more than doubles the real extent of this 
famous fleet. In his account of the hands by which it was 
manned, he indulges in similar exaggeration. According to 
Hume, and indeed all the authorities, the total number of per- 
sons by whom the Armada was manned, was a little under 
30,000 ; but M. Hugo informs us that they amounted to 76,800. 
It is difficult to imagine how he arrived at these extraordinary 
calculations, unless he “dreamed” them in some of those 
moments of demi-jour, which he seems to have been so fond 
of indulging in. 

He must have been dreaming also when he wrote,— 


‘*This monstrous armament would have annihilated England, but 
that a blast of wind overthrew it. This storm, which blew on the 
2nd of September, 1588, changed (rather say preserved) the form 
of Europe ;”"—*‘ it was a storm of wind which saved England in 
1588.” 


Now in the first place be it known to M. Hugo, that the Spa- 
nish Armada, after being delayed by a storm, finally sailed 
from Lisbon on the 12th of July, and reached the English 
channel on the 19th, (not the 2nd of September.) What took 
‘wm there is thus briefly stated by M. Koch, whom we 

ave already quoted above :—‘‘ On entering the channel they 
were defeated by the English, (21st July,) and the greater part 
of them destroyed by a storm.” ‘This is badly expressed and 
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gives but a faint idea of how the English defeated the Spanish 
on this remarkable occasion. It might seem almost like 
insulting our readers to go into statements of this kind ;—but 
as M. Hugo’s writings are extensively read by his countrymen, 
we cannot refrain, for his and their edification, quoting a more 
detailed account of how the English, and not “ the storm of 
the 2nd of September,” defeated the Spanish Armada, taking 
as our authority, another foreign writer,—namely, Professor 
Raumer :— 


‘** Sooner than it was conceived to be possible,” says this author, 
‘* 200 ships were equipped, with 15,700 seamen; (and this independ- 
ently of military preparations on land,) Lord Howard, John Hawkins, 
Frobisher, and Francis Drake, men equally eminent for their valour, 
talents and activity, deserved and obtained the chiefcommand. * * * 
The Duke of Parma’s hopes to deceive the English by negociations 
for peace were disappointed, and the Duke of Medina Sidonia was 
now as far from venturing, contrary to Philip's orders, to sail direct 
to London, as from venturing a battle in the opensea. But the Eng- 
lish hastened from all sides, with their light easily-managed ships, 
attacked and retreated, took advantage of every wind, cut off every 
ship that first separated from the fleet, and fired from their lower decks 
with much greater certainty and effect than the Spaniards. In seven 
days, of which only three passed without warm actions, the Invincible 
Armada, without any other accident, was so shattered by the skill and 
bravery of the English, that it sought for safety in the Calais roads. 
But fire-ships which the Earl of Howard sent out in the night destroyed 
many ships, and all was thrown into so much terror and confusion, 
that the damage thereby occasioned was much greater. The masts 
and sails, (such is the report of the friends of Spain,) were damaged 
and shot away ; the cables and anchors torn and lost; the provisions 
and ammunition nearly exhausted, and no possibility of anywhere ob- 
taining a fresh supply. In this desperate situation the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, that he might not again encounter the English, resolved to 
return to Spain, by sailing round the north of Scotland : but dreadful 
storms dispersed the fleet in such a manner that many of the ships 
were driven to Norway, others to Ireland, where the crews were mas- 
sacred without mercy,—but the Scotch behaved with more humanity. 
With respect to the amount of the loss of ships and men, the accounts 
are different; at all events the victory of the English was complete, 
and of decided importance.” 


It was of “decided importance” not only to England and 
to Spain, but to Europe and to the world at large ;—to Pro- 
testantism, to liberty, to commerce, and to civilization, of 
which the vicious and bigoted policy of Spain was the inve- 
terate foe. Yet M. Hugo cannot or will not see this ;—he will 
not admit that any deed of merit or importance could be 
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achieved by England; or that her existence as a nation was of 
the slightest consequence in the policy of Europe. “ England, 
as regarded the nations of the Continent, was only a large 
Island, in which the commencement of internal troubles was 
obscurely manifesting itself,’—is his contemptuous expression. 
And again,—comparing the importance of the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada and the victory of Sobieski over the Turks 
in 1638, he says, ‘ Sauver I’ Angleterre c’etait sauver |’ Angle- 
terre, sauver l’Allemagne c’etait sauver l'Europe.” 

But was England, after all, so insignificant as stated even at 
this period? In the international policy of Europe, it is true, 
she had not yet begun to meddle; but in her direct relations 
with the several states of Europe, she had always held a high 
and imposing attitude. France in particular had not been 
ignorant of the might of her iron hand;—she had even sus- 
tained pretensions to the rule of France, had once actually 
enjoyed it; and through a period of upwards of two hundred 
years held possessions in that country. It was not till 1557 that 
France regained Calais from us ;—it was not till the peace of 
Amiens that they could induce us to resign the fleur-de-lis 
upon our escutcheon. M. Hugo is fond of historical parallels ; 
aere isone forhim. A king of Eng.and (Henry VI.) once went 
to Paris;—a king of France (John) once went to London ;— 
the former went as a king to be crowned,—the latter to end 
his days as a captive. 

And even our navy, though M. Hugo treats it with con- 
tempt and will not allow it any share in the destruction of the 
Spanish Armada, was even at that period by no means un- 
known to fame,—as the Danes (in the time of Alfred), and the 
French themselves on repeated occasions (as 1389, 1405, 1416, 
1459, and 1512) can abundantly testify. It implies but an ill 
compliment to his countrymen for M. Hugo to insinuate that 
the English, who had destroyed so many French fleets, would 
have been “‘ inevitably destroyed” by the first Spanish fleet 
that ever came into conflict with them.* 

To leave this little episode, however, and pursue M. Hugo’s 
points in the order in which they occur. Having described 
what Spain and Turkey were two hundred years ago, M. Hugo 


* Amongst other absurd statements of fact in M. Hugo’s work, we may mention 
merely the following :—1. That Marie de Medicis, the mother of Louis XI., on her 
exile from France came to London, spent three years here, receiving £100 sterling 
allowance per diem, £36,500 per annum, from poor Charles I1!—2. That ‘* A French- 
man (Rouvigny) Earl Galloway, commanded the English at the Battle of Almanza 

1707).’”’ (The Earl of Galloway’s name having been Stewart, and the family 
cotch from the time of the oldest record.)—3. That Shakspeare speaks of the 
Rhine as ‘‘ the Beautiful Rhine !’’ 
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says, that ‘‘ by the mysterious force of circumstances” they 
are now fallen; and that Russia has devoured the remains of 
one, and England those of the other. We shall leave Russia 
to defend and explain her part in this ‘‘ feast of nations.” 
With respect to England,—though it is true that she has risen 
remarkably since the decline of the Spanish monarchy, in 
doing that can it be alleged against her that she has ever 
figuratively speaking devoured Spain, or even sought to do so? 
France, by the way, is the last nation in the world that should 
even insinuate such a charge as this, seeing that for the last 
150 years she has been fighting and intriguing (that she 
is still intriguing) with the one object of obtaining the sove- 
reignty of Spain. In these attempts she has been hitherto 
systematically opposed by England ;—and such are the re- 
markable lessons which the page of history occasionally exhibits, 
—what has been the result of this war of aggression and resist- 
ance. Whilst France has been struggling, but struggling in 
vain, to extend her empire over the states of her neighbours in 
Europe, England has as the fruits of the wars in which she 
has been led, in resisting those aggressions, acquired and colo- 
nized that stupendous empire, ‘‘ upon which the sun never 
sets,” and of which France is now so jealous. 

* On casting a glance over the map and observing the 
British dominions,” says M. Hugo, “‘ we see none but Portu- 
guese and Spanish names,—Gibraltar, Sierra Leone, Ascension, 
Fernando Po, the Honduras, the Bermudas, Barbadoes, Trini- 
dad, Tobago, Grenada, St. Christopher, Antigua, &c., &c.” 

Now this is plausible enough,—but is not ‘‘ the truth and the 
whole truth,” as M. Hugo must be aware, if he has ever read 
anything of the Treaties of Utrecht, of Paris, and of Amiens. 
In the first place we have some colonies which have neither 
Portuguese nor Spanish names,—the Canadas and other pos- 
sessions in America, for instance, which the French lost as 
the penalty for their underhand intriguing policy against us in 
the East. Moreover of the colonies which M. Hugo names, 
it is a remarkable fact, that although bearing Portuguese 
and Spanish names, a great proportion of them were taken 
not from the Spanish and Portuguese, but directly from the 
French. 

it would be laughable, but that there is also something 
melancholy in it, to read the strange and incoherent manner 
in which M. Hugo rails at Great Britain on account of the 
vast extent of empire under her rule. At one time he enume- 
rates the names and population of our various colonies, as a 
ground for complaint almost demanding European interference, 
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quite forgetting that whatever may be the extent of our pos- 
sessions, not one of them can be charged against us as the fruit 
of aggression in the initiative on our part ;—at another time, 
and thus at once allaying the alarm which had but just been 
unnecessarily excited, pointing with exultation to the day when, 
like Spain, our vast empire shall fall to pieces of itself ;—alto- 
gether overlooking the very obvious difference between the 
nature and products of our colonies and those of Spain,—the 
industrial and commercial character which we encourage in 
ours, but which Spain rigorously suppressed in hers,—the 
institutions which we give, but which Spain withheld ;—the 
common interests daily growing in strength which bind our 
colonies to the mother country,—the hatred engendered by a 
long and systematic course of plundering and cruelty, which 
nerved the arm of every subject of New Spain to throw off the 
yoke of their oppressors on the first symptom of domestic weak- 
ness. In these distinguishing features we have the true causes of 
the rapid disruption of the Spanish empire, and the growth and 
strength of the British ;—in them likewise we have the secret 
of the melancholy spectacle of barbarism and anarchy which 
the Spanish colonies presented when separated from the mother 
country, and the calm, rational, and useful bearing of our 
American colonies after their separation from us in 1783. 

M. Hugo is pleased to draw a parallel between warlike 
France and ancient Rome, between mercantile England and 
ancient Carthage. To acertain extent we accept, and proudly 
accept, the comparison: premising only that—with Carthage 
we class all the mercantile Eastern colonies, coming from the 
same or nearly the same source, which peopled Greece, and 
Etruria, and Northern Africa, and were all afterwards con- 
quered and devastated by Rome. What, we ask, is the result 
of that comparison? The Eastern colonies brought their in- 
dustry, their refined arts, their institutions with them wherever 
they went ;—the Romans brought nothing with them but their 
arms, their pageants, and their tax-gatherers ;—the Eastern 
colonists when their empire was overthrown by the rude hand 
of war, bequeathed their institutions and their industrial spirit 
toa grateful posterity ;—the Romans, when their glittering but 
rotten fabric of empire was broken up by the rude warriors 
from the North, left nothing behind them for the historian to 
take note of but a few ruined castles, and a few Latinized 
names. We accept, we say, the comparison,—and though 
M. Hugo may sneer at us about the United States of America, 
‘‘ whose nationality,” he says, ‘‘is an affront to us,” we can 
smile at the sneer, and repudiate the calumny,—and assure him 
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that in after ages when the American Union shall have grown 
to strength and resources commensurate with her enormous 
dimensions, and when England mayhap, through the force of 
circumstances may have dwindled down in the scale of political 
importance,—it will still be then as it is now, the pride and 
boast of all true-born British hearts, that the laws, the insti- 
tutions, the industrial habits, and the high courageous blood 
of their huge Transatlantic brethren,—were all derived from 
one common ancestry in this little Isle! 

So far therefore we accept the comparison between France 
and Rome, and England and Carthage ;—but here the comparison 
must stop. In the strife of war Carthage of old succumbed 
to Rome ;—but in this modern parallel the case is exactly 
reversed ;—England, with all the commercial power of Car- 
thage has the martial superiority of Rome. 

Before we quit this subject, there are a few gems of impu- 
dence in M. Hugo’s book, which we cannot resist putting 
before our readers ;—merely to show the sort of rodomontade 
in which this author indulges throughout his performance :— 


‘‘ Infalliby either England will perish beneath the formidable re-action 
which will take place in the universe, or she will learn in time that 
the times of Carthage are gone by. We think she will learn this. 
Even in the abstract the Punic spirit is a bad introduction, perfidy is 
an unpromising prospectus. It is a dangerous policy to be always 
betraying the rest of the world; it is miserable to be driven by one 
single impulse—self-interest ; it is cowardly always to assist the strong 
against the weak; to be always railing against what they call senti- 
mental policy ;—and never to allow anything for honour, glory, devo- 
tedness, sympathy, the amelioration of the lot of others, is a con- 
temptible part for a great people to play. England will find this out. 
Islands are made to wait upon continents, not to dominate over them ; 
ships are made to serve cities, which were the first great works of men, 
—ships were only the second, The sea is a road, and not a home. 
Navigation is a means and not an object, at any rate its object does 
not end with itself. If it is not the means of carrying civilization, let 
the ocean swallow it. * * * To work out the education of the human 
species, is the mission of Europe. All the European nations ought to 
contribute their share to this great and holy work, in the proportion of 
their respective ability. But all are not equally adapted for particular 
functions. France for instance knows little about colonizing and 
would succeed in it with difficulty. Perfect civilization at once deli- 
cate and thoughtful, humanized, as it were, in everything to excess, 
has no possible point of conjunction with the savage state. Strange 
to say, and yet perfectly true, all that France wants in Algiers is a 
little barbarity ! The Turks went on faster, surer, and further ;—they 
were more accustomed to cutting off heads. The first thing which 
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strikes the savage is not reason, but force. What France wants in this 
respect England possesses and Russiaas well. They are very proper 
therefore for the first stages of civilization; France for the second. 
The instruction of nations has two distinct stages,—colonization and 
civilization. Let England and Russia colonize the savage world; it 
will be reserved for France to civilize that which they have colo- 
nized !”’ 


Speaking of our Chinese expedition, as of a piece with our 
usual system of rapacity against all the world, he says: ‘* They 
are now attacking China with open war after having attempted 
to poison her.” An unjust and illiberal remark, seeing that the 
English Government were at considerable pains to prevent 
the smuggling of opium into China after it was prohibited. 
As to the result of the war thus waged,—for the protection of 
our commercial rights, and not for the purpose of territorial 
aggression, the treaty recently ratified between the two coun- 
tries is the best commentary ;—a treaty expressing esteem and 
confidence on the part of the hitherto most supercilious, 
intractable, and jealous government of the world. What a 
contrast does the whole of this straightforward proceeding 
offer to the policy of chicane of the French in Otaheite, and 
the pathetic appeal of poor Queen Pomare to Great Britain for 
protection against her gallant Gallic assailants. 

M. Hugo, amongst other matters equally fairly stated, 
taunts us with encouraging or passively permitting Sutteeism 
in India. After alluding to the fires of the Inquisition in 
Spain in the seventeenth century, which had by the way no 
relation of analogy with those of the Suttees in India, he says, 
“‘ this same doctrine lights to the present day the funeral piles 
of the widows of Asia ;—England neither lights those fires 
nor attempts to subdue them, but stands by and looks on as they 
burn.” On the other hand, “ France in the seventeenth cen- 
tury abolished the Inquisition, in the nineteenth, if India had 
been a French colony she would long since have abolished 
Sutteeism.”’ 

It is hardly necessary to remind the reader, who by this 
time may have formed a safe and accurate notion of M. Hugo's 
standard of veracity, that there is a gross mis-statement in the 
first of the above quotations. The English Government have 
all along, even from the time of the so-much-abused Warren 
Hastings, given all the discouragement they could to these 
horrible self-sacrifices, without offering open and dangerous 
offence to the religious prejudices of a fanatical people ; and 
at length in 1829, after much and anxious deliberation, suc- 
ceeded in abolishing them altogether. Could M. Hugo have 
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been ignorant of this when he framed the above unblushing 
statement? On the other hand ;—that the French Govern- 
ment, if they had been the rulers of India, would have done 
as much or indeed taken any trouble in the matter we must be 
permitted to doubt. The French are aware that in all their 
foreign expeditions they commit too many aggressions against 
the rights of property, and the civil privileges of their new 
subjects, to venture upon any interference with their religious 
prejudices. Nay more,—they will propitiate them on occasion. 
Napoleon in Egypt did not hesitate to profess Mahomedan- 
ism,—is it reasonable to suppose that if he had succeeded in 
reaching India he would have hesitated to turn Hindoo to 
serve his purpose ? 

After M. Hugo’s repeated expressions of contempt for this 
nation of shopkeepers, we are a little amused at his anxiety to 
obtain the Rhine for France,—particularly after reading a 
remarkable passage, in which he says of that river :— 


‘* In the time of the Romans and the barbarians, it was the highway 
of soldiers. In the middle ages it was the highway of priests. Now- 
adays it is the highway of merchants.” 


Yes! the murderis out! In spite of their atfected contempt 
for shop-keeping and low industrial occupations the French 
begin to feel the loss from not having cultivated some honest 
calling ;—and the worst of it is that in wishing to imitate the 
commercial spirit of their neighbours, they cannot imitate their 
commercial integrity, and set up business in an honest way. 
They must needs bully, or beg, or bargain away the Rhine 
from Prussia ;—forgetting that to effect this, they must first 
exactly overthrow the whole political policy, and the rights of 
many of the individual states of Europe. Surely there must 
be something radically wrong in the composition of a society 
which can never be happy in amicable concert with its neigh- 
bours, can never be active but in mischief ! 

To treat of the claim of France to the Rhine upon the 
grounds of ancient tenure, or natural right, would be almost a 
waste of time. The reader need hardly be reminded that the 
Gauls and the Franks are two nations of distinct origin. The 
Gauls had for centuries been subject to the Romans ;—the 
Franks never. The Franks under Clovis (A.p. 481) conquered 
Gaul, from whence the name of France. But the mass of the 
population continued Gallic, and the partial introduction 
amongst them of the Frankish laws and institutions (it being a 
principle of the German laws that they are personal and not 
territorial) occasioned that confusion of codes which prevailed 
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till very lately in France. After the death of Clovis his 
kingdom was divided, and continued so till the time of Pepin, 
—a hero of real Teutonic origin, who again added the crown of 
Neustria, or Gaul, to Austrasia, or Francia-proper. His son 
Charlemagne extended his conquests further into Germany 
and Italy, completing that vast empire, the relics of which are 
to be met with at Aix-la-Chapelle, but which was doomed to 
demolition so shortly after its great founder’s death.* So true 
it is that the political union between France and Germany, 
which M. Hugo considers a state of things so normal and so 
sanctified by history, has in the whole course of known his- 
tory existed only during two periods, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to 140 years. 

M. Hugo studiously avoided going to Coblentz. Perhaps he 
did right. There are some monuments and many associations 
there, which being a Frenchman must have been anything but 
flattering to his amour propre. If hehad gone there, for instance, 
it would have been recalled to his mind that it was at this very 
town that the grandsons of Charlemagne met to divide their 
great ancestor's empire. It was in reality from this very act 
of partition in 817 that France dates her national integrity. 
The stone walls of Coblentz are a stern memento that fora 
thousand years, to say nothing of the time elapsed before, 
France and Germany have been two distinct nations, and the 
Rhine a purely German river. It is a matter for remark like- 
wise, that whilst in France the race of Charlemagne has long 
been extinct, the family of Hesse, which M. Hugo treats with 
so much contempt, is descended through the female line from 
that illustrious stock, and that their progenitor Pepin was 
crowned at Mayence in 750. Yet M. Hugo has the impu- 
dence to say, ‘‘ Mayence has no souvenirs of the Hessian family, 
except that its territory was once ravaged by John le Batailler, 
landgrave of Hesse.” 

From all the above considerations, it appears that when 
M. Hugo asserts that France once possessed Germany, he 
exactly inverts the real position of affairs of the period he refers 
to ;—and speaks with about as much practical accuracy as the 
Irish soldier who called out that he had ‘ caught a Tartar,” 
whereas in reality the Tartar had caught him. It is a point 
also which should not be lost sight of, that if M. Hugo’s elaim 
be good for anything, it would extend not only to the left bank 
of the Rhine, but to the whole of Germany. 


* It is remarkable that Charlemagne himself formed a plan for the division of 
his empire after his death ;—but the death of his two eldest sons prevented it taking 


effect. 
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So much for the claim of right, which M. Hugo obviously 
saw would not hold water for an instant. He felt therefore 
the necessity, in order to reconcile Prussia to a concession of 
the Rhine, to offer her an equivalent elsewhere ; the prospects 
of which he shadows forth in the following passage :— 


** It is necessary that the world should be in equilibrium, that there 
should be a sort of double key to the Continent, two great Rhenish 
states, both watered and closely united by that regenerative stream ;— 
the one of those states the Northern and Eastern should be Germany, 
reaching to the Baltic, to the Adriatic, and to the Black Sea, with 
Sweden, Denmark, Greece, and the principalities on the Danube for 
buttresses ;—the other, namely France, to the South and West, 
reaching to the Mediterranean and the ocean,—with Spain and Italy 
for outworks,” 


Ina word, M. Hugo discovers that Prussia wants sea-ports 
on the Baltic and the Adriatic, and offers her the kingdoms of 
Hanover and Saxony, with a slice of Austria, in exchange for 
the left bank of the Rhine. It would probably be premature 
at the present moment to discuss the pros and cons of this 
bargain. Prussia, in the event of agreeing to it, would no 
doubt call upon France to put her in possession of those terri- 


tories before she resigned the equivalent, and so the matter 
would rest for a season. 

But it is not only the Prussians who would have to be con- 
sulted before the French could extend their frontier to the 
Rhine; there are the Belgians and the Dutch, two people as 
widely distinct in character from the French as they are by 
circumstances from one another. To say nothing of the set- 
tlement of 1815 and that of 1830, which M. Hugo treats as so 
much waste paper, there are abundant internal features in the 
character of the three nations, abundant reminiscences in 
their history, to prevent their friendly agglomeration with 
France. 

A thousand years ago, when Charlemagne was pursuing his 
scheme of universal conquest he found in the sturdy Saxons 
an indomitable spirit of independence, which resisted his power 
for nearly thirty years. Whenever he withdrew his arms or 
even his person from the field, they broke out into fresh rebel- 
lion, and a war of extermination was the result. At length, 
however, (says Hallam) “a large colony of Saxons were trans- 
planted into Flanders and Brabant, countries hitherto ill- 
peopled, in which their descendants preserved the same un- 
conquerable spirit of resistance to oppression.” Here pur- 
suing the occupations of peace, whilst they did not neglect the 
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arts of war, the rough Netherlanders maintained for many 
centuries a remarkable national independence, both against 
their own rulers, and against surrounding nations. They had 
often occasion to resist, when they successfully iD is the 
attacks of the French—once remarkably so in the time of 
Philip the Fair, who in 1302 lent the Duke of Burgundy 
troops in order to coerce his subjects, but was Prac: a de- 
feated. So repugnant indeed to them was the idea of an 
alliance with France, that in preference they formed one with 
England, rendering her active co-operation at the time she 
was riding rough-shod over France. On the death of the 
Duke of Burgundy, Louis XI. sought to unite the Nether- 
lands to his kingdom by marrying the Dauphin to the widowed 
Mary of Burgundy. But the bluff citizens of Ghent would 
not hear of the project, and put to death the ministers in- 
trusted on a secret mission, inthe very presence of their mis- 
tress, who supplicated in vain for their release. Mary then 
married Maximilian of Austria (1477), and then began that 
Austrian and Spanish rule, the tyranny of which the brave 
Netherlanders bore up against during so many years, resulting 
in the foundation of the Seven Provinces of Holland, every 
citizen of whizh may therefore be said to be an approved dis- 
ciple of the principles of national independence and perse- 
vering industry. It is almost unnecessary to refer to the later 
periods of Louis XIV. and XV., and of Napoleon, as a proof 
that this spirit of national independence, and the ruling spirit 
of repugnance to French rule, has by no means worn out. 

And yet these ure the people whose very existence M. Hugo 
pretends to overlook in his grand political scheme. These are 
the people, long used to political institutions and to civil 
rights, whom the French who never knew of institutions or 
liberty even by name till 1784, when they were so little pre- 
pared for them, that they drove them into excesses amounting 
to madness,—these are the people, old as a community, and 
well grounded in their institutions and customs, whom thie 
French, still experimentalizing upon principles and still as 
far from practical liberty as ever, would convert into a pro- 
vince of France by a dash of the pen or a flourish of the 
sword. 

Is it not a melancholy thing that in the nineteenth century, 
when the principles of common sense and of practical utility 
are so eminently the prevailing spirit of the civilized world, 
there should be found a nation pretending to civilization which 
could read and applaud a composition so absurd, so malicious 
in its object, though fortunately so powerless in its effect, as 
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that which we have been considering in the foregoing pages? 
We conclude with some really very beautiful reflections of M. 
Hugo, which do not seem inappropriate to this subject :— 

‘“Have you ever remarked one thing? History is sometimes im- 
moral, but tales of fiction are always honest, moral, and virtuous. 
In history the strongest often prosper, tyrants are successful, mur- 
derers are comfortable, ruffians fatten, Sylla becomes a good citizen, 
Louis XI, and Cromwell die in their beds, In fictitious stories the hand 
of retribution is always visible. No fault that meets not its penalty, 
sometimes indeed a little over severe; no crime but meets its punish- 
ment, often a terrible one ; the wicked always become miserable, some- 
times to such an extent as to engage our sympathies. The reason ot 
this is that history holds its course in infinitude,—fiction within finite 
periods. Man who composes fiction, does not feel himself justified in 
detailing the premises, or circumstances of causation, and leaving the 
reader to imagine the consequences; for man is always working in the 
dark,—he is sure of nothing, and he requires to limit and define every- 
thing he does for the sake of example, advice, and instruction; and 
therefore he would not dare to invent certain occurrences, without 
leading them to some immediate conclusion. God, who makes history, 
shows us so much as he thinks proper, and knows the rest.” 


Yes !—Providence, the ruler of history, “‘ knows the rest,’ — 
ordains the rest. And thus it is that in the lapse of History 
the crimes, the usurpations, the passing triumphs of particular 
periods, are smoothed and righted by its mighty current :—their 
dross of selfishness and crimson dye of guilt purged from them 
by its waters ;—and retributive justice, tardily though she 
come, yet terribly asserts her power at last. France,—in all 
the Royal and Gentle of her race has already had her bitter 
lesson :—let the rest of her people,—above all let her men of 
mind, which is her new aristocracy, apply that lesson with 
profit to themselves, and, misdoubting the vain-boastings of 
imaginative men, and the excesses of unscrupulous,— consider 
with calm philosophy and fortitude what God has shown them 

' of the past,—what God may know of the future. 
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3. The Works of Francis Rabelais. Translated from the French, 
with Explanatory Notes. By Duchat, Ozell, and others. 
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Ir is now more than three hundred years ago since Rabelais 
= at Lyons the first edition of ‘‘The most Horrific 

istory of the Great Gargantua.” Throughout the whole of 
that period no name has been more famous among the celebri- 
ties of Europe ; no books have at one time been so extensively 
popular; scarcely any writings, once so famous, are now so 
comparatively unknown. ‘The fashionable author of the days 
of Brantome,—the wit whom the grave Bacon loved to quote, 
as “the great jester of France,”—the favourite of the people, 
whose works passed through a greater number of editions in 
the XVIth and XVIIth centuries, than those of any other 
writer, with the single exception, perhaps, of Thomas a Kem- 
pis,—the great humourist and thinker of the Revival of Letters, 
is now scarcely read either in France or England, except by a 
few professed scholars, or old-fashioned lovers of odd vier by 
One very obvious, and very complimentary reason for this 
neglect is at once suggested by that prodigious obscenity, the 
shame of Rabelais, compared with which Aristophanes is 
cleanly,—Swift, gentlemanly,—and Sterne, fastidious. But it 
would be flattering too highly the delicacy of the last century, 
especially in France, if we were to suppose that it was this 
alone which made ** Gargantua,” and “ Pantagruel,” forbidden 
books. The age which deified the author of ‘ Candide,’ tole- 
rated ‘Les Bijoux Parlans’ of Diderot, and feasted on the 
sentimental sensualism of ‘ Faublas, cannot set up the plea 
of offended delicacy as a bar to the perusal of Rabelais. It 
was on other grounds that they founded their contempt of the 
most wonderful writer of their country. Rusticity, not lewd- 
ness, was the unpardonable sin with the school of Voltaire and 
Boileau : impurities of style were more regarded than impu- 
rities of thought. The quaint Gallicisms, the rugged patois ; 
the Latin roots, and the Greek compounds; the wild combi- 
nations of incongruous images; the lawless soarings of fancy ; 
the boisterous buffoonery; the reckless energy of animal 
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spirits ; the erudition, the profundity, the elevated philosophy ; 
these were the real stumbling-blocks in the way of those elegant 
literati who defined good poetry to be well versified prose, and 
good prose, the expression of obvious thoughts, in brilliant 
te Under the dominion of a prosaic literature, and a 
shallow philosophy, the profound and poetical Rabelais became 
a proscribed name. He was placed on the index expurgatorius 
of the church of Antichrist. In the judgment of the great 
arch-priest of that church, the English Milton was “a barba- 
rian who had turned the first chapter of Genesis into Ten Books 
of bad verses.”* It may easily be conceived how the critic, 
who thus estimated the author of ‘ Paradise Lost,” would 
regard the author of “ Pantagruel.” Even the positive merits 
of having ‘thrown his friar’s cowl to the devil,” of jesting at 
kings, caricaturing the Sorbonne, and allegorizing the Pope, 
could not cover the multitude of his literary sins ; the utmost 
that could be admitted was, that he was a mad pedant, with 
lucid intervals,—a grotesque drunkard, touched at moments 
with a finer frenzy. How indeed was the polished effeminacy 
of modern literature to accommodate itself to the rough ribaldry 
of Panurge, or the brawny manhood of Friar John? What 
were Grandgousier, and Gargantua, and Pantagruel, to the 
wits who were planning an + Raeyelopendie,” and preparing a 
Revolution? The France of the new era was not to learn phi- 
losophy from one who had commenced life as a monk, and 
ended it asacuré. The France of Boileau, Racine, and La 
Bruyere,—still more of Fontenelle, Marmontel, and Gresset, 
had a taste too polite, and a style too elegant, not to be shocked 
by the uncouthness of a dialect, which would have been unintel- 
ligible at Versailies ; by impieties which would have electrified 
Madame de Maintenon; and grossness, which would have 
forced Madame de Barry to blush through her rouge. The 
decorous blasphemy, and glittering vice of the VII Ith century 
shrunk with loathing from the far less dangerous, because far 
less alluring defilements which stained the rugged lineaments 
of this Silenus of the Revival of Letters. He was not pre- 
sentable in those courtly salons, where atheism was only tole- 
rated in epigrams, and lasciviousness proscribed except in 
double-entendre. At the philosophic dinner-parties of Baron 
d’Holbach, and the petits soupers of Mademoiselle d’Espinasse, 
the pasquinades of Voltaire, the polished blasphemies of 
D’Alembert, and the witty pruriencies of Diderdt, were the 
indispensable amusements of good society ; but a jest of Friar 


* Candide, chap. 25. 
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John’s would have banished its utterer for ever; and a narrative - 
of the tricks of Panurge have thrown the fair philosophers 
into hysterics. 

And thus the profound thinker who had learned wisdom 
from Plato, poetry from Homer and Ariosto,—the consum- 
mate scholar, who corresponded in Greek with Budzeus,—the 
enlightened genius in whom Clement Marot saw the leader of 
the great social movement then forming itself in France,—the 
friend of Cardinal du Bellay and Margaret of Navarre, be- 
came comparatively neglected and unknown in the country 
which has produced only two works worthy to be placed beside 
his own,—the drama of Moliére, and the novel of Le Sage. 

The time arrived when the arid school of criticism and thought 
which had been dominant in the XVIIIth century gave way 
in France to a nobler and more comprehensive literature. 
Erudition took the place of Superficiality ; the worship of 
Thought succeeded the worship of Style. The great nation, 
which alone amongst the European communities had been 
content to derive her poetry and her drama from the age of 
Pericles and Augustus, began to form within her own bosom 
a literature, which prided itself upon being strictly national 
in its form, comprehensively Catholic in its essence. The idols 
of the old religion were abandoned. Shakspeare, Calderon, 
and Goethe displaced Sophocles and Virgil from the national 
altars. The treasures of the Middle Ages, and of the Renais- 
sance were explored with the reverend homage becoming men, 
who sought among the majestic ruins of the feudal antiquity 
a sublimer spirit and a warmer inspiration than they could 
derive from a passionless contemplation of the chaster models 
of Greece and of Rome. It was a natural consequence of this 
state of things that Rabelais should once again attract the atten- 
tion of literary France. Accordingly, within the last twenty 
years, two editions of considerable but very various merit 
have issued from the Parisian press: the variorum edition of 
Messrs. Esmangart and Johannot which appeared in 1823, and 
a small unpretending-looking volume published last year by 
Charpentier, and preceded by a life of Rabelais and an 
account of his works, professing to be from the pen of Jacob 
le Bibliophile. Of these two editions, the first is incomparably 
the most elaborate and ponderous; the last, in our opinion, 
incomparably the most useful and satisfactory. In the com- 
pass of seventy-two closely printed pages, Jacob has created 
the biography of Rabelais. By laborious research among 
the public documents and fugitive literature of the time he 
has brought to light a variety of new facts with regard to the 
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life of his author, and has given an admirable chronology 
of the successive appearance of the different — of his 
great fiction. Believing as we do that the biography of a 
great writer is of the last importance to a right understanding 
of his works, we shall avail ourselves most thankfully, and 
without scruple, of these learned labours. The variorum 
edition of Messrs. Esmangart and Johannot is a work of much 
greater pretension, and, except with a view to the mere verbal 
interpretation of the text, of much less utility. As a vast 
storehouse, indeed, of learned trifling this edition must be 
regarded as a curiosity of literature. Here are preserved, with 
scrupulous fidelity, all those whimsical and contradictory 
attempts at historical interpretation, those painfully ingenious 
endeavours to find a key to every covert scandal, and political 
allusion, with which commentator after commentator, has 
relieved the tedium of mere verbal investigation. Aristo- 
phanes has not suffered more from the Scholiast, than his 
great brother humourist from the ponderous levities of his 
historical interpreters. Those who have time on their hands, 
and a turn for that species of amusement may satisfy them- 
selves of the truth of this remark by a careful perusal of this 
voluminous edition; where they will find discussions, main- 
tained with a profusion of learning on points about as interesting 
to the uninitiated as it would be to inquire ‘ what song the 
Syrens sang or what name Achilles assumed when he came 
among women.*” 

Whether the gigantic beast, on which Gargantua rode into 
Paris, and who swept down whole forests with her tail, was, 
or was not Diana of Poitiers: how Abbé Bernier irrefragably 
proves that it was, while Abbé Guingené, contradicting him 
with a scholar’s warmth, formally proves the contrary, and 
Messrs. Esmangart and Johannot solemnly turn the balance of 
argument between the two, and, in a matter of such moment, 
are timorous to decide: whether Badabec was Anne of Brit- 
tany, or Claude of France: whether Cardinal de Lorraine, or 
Cardinal d’Amboise, or the Bishop of Valence was the living 
model of the immortal Panurge (as though such a bantling 
must necessarily be fathered on the Church) : whether Grand- 
gousier, Gargantua, and Pantagruel were, or were not, succes- 
sively Louis XII., Francis I. and Henry II.: these are some 
of the graver questions solemnly discussed in these curious 
annotations. The arguments are conducted with a zeal which 
would have done honour to the wise men of Laputa, or those 
less fabulous sages, who spent their lives in disputing “ how 


* Sir Thomas Browne, ‘‘ Hydriotaphia.”” 
VOL. V.—NO. I. N 
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many angels could stand contemporaneously on the point of a 
needle ;” or “ whether a chimera bombinating in vacuo could 
execute second intentions.” 

Truly Rabelais Redivivus would find few pleasanter topics 
for his wit than the grave multitude of his own commentators. 
Mystitied, as he probably intended they should be, by those 
passages in the prologue to the “ Gargantua,’ in which he 
declares that there is an esoteric meaning in his books, ‘‘ a sub- 
stantific marrow,” only to be extracted therefrom by ‘‘ curious 
reading and frequent meditation ;” they have exerted them- 
selves to find a hidden meaning in every phrase ; an allegory 
in every narrative. Intent on the more recondite sense, they 
have neglected that which is more obvious, and produced:a 
Rabelais after their own heart as unlike the true, as dulness 
differs from wit; inference, from intuition ; and the cumbrous 
fabrics of learning, from the inspired creations of genius. 

The third book we have named at the head of our article, 
is a reprint of that extraordinary translation of Urquhart and 
Motteux, which in vigour, ease and fidelity, exceeds any other 
translation in our language. A deep study of the author 
seems to have inspired the translators with a kindred spirit : 
they exhaust the powers of the English language, in order to 
keep pace with the Titanic vagaries of expression, the immea- 
surable wealth of words, which so amaze us in the original. 
Whoever wishes to know in their utmost extent the mingled 
strength and richness of his native tongue, can hardly be re- 
ferred to a better instance of both than this extraordinary trans- 
lation. The book however has one grave, and in our eyes 
irredeemable blemish: a blemish indeed which was utterly in- 
separable from any translation of such a work. The grotesque 
Bacchanalian obscenities of Rabelais, are half concealed not 
from us only, but also from his own countrymen, by the veil of 
an idiom, which was antique even at the time when he wrote. 
In the translation his shame is uncovered. In stout, broad 
Saxon English the lewdest names are given to the lewdest 
things, The naked figure of the reeling Silenus, which would 
not perhaps have shocked us amidst an antique environment 
of vine leaves and ivy clusters, Fauns, and Naiads, is suddenly 
dragged forth—a rude form of vulgar debauchery—into the 
broad noon-light of our daily walks ; we start back disgusted 
and raise an immediate cry of ‘Police!’ With all possible ad- 
miration for the merits of the translation we cannot help on 
this ground, objecting to its being reprinted. Deeply con- 
vinced, as we are, that the worst and most dangerous form of 
indecency, is that, which panders to sensualism,—that the 
Confessions of Rousseau, for example, or the novels of Balzac, 
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are far more perilous reading for a young mind, than the fic- 
tions of Swift or of Rabelais; we yet cannot avoid thinking, 
that even the wisdom and wit of ‘‘ Pantagruel” are dearly pur- 
chased by the English reader, at the expense of page after page 
soiled with words, which are almost banished from the voca- 
bulary of schoolboys ; in fact, which a coalheaver of the least 
refinement would be ashamed of uttering even in his cups. 
The dirt indeed is what Mr. Carlyle would call “ healthy” 
dirt; it is the strong free expression of a vigorous Celto- 
Gallic mind ; of a soul as huge in its appetencies, as in its con- 
a seg full of the intensest virility, the most exuberant 
fulness of sexual life. There is no pruriency, no vice, no 
unhallowed passion; it is the ribaldry of a coarse age, flung 
recklessly about in the riotous overflow of strong animal 
spirits. All this is true: but it is equally true that a literal 
translation of such an author is one of the very last volumes 
which ought to be put within the reach of the ingenuous 
youth of the XI Xth century, in the cheap and attractive form 
which has been given to it by its present publishers. They 
have invited all, to a feast of strong meats, from which weak 
digestions ought in prudence to be exeluded. 

If from editors and translators we turn to the author him- 
self, we are naturally curious to learn who and what this Rabe- 
lais was, about whom the world has for so long a time heard 
so much and known so little. The first line of the old epitaph— 


‘‘ Cordiger et medicus, dein pastor et intus obivi,” 


comprised nearly the whole of what was known about his 
life before the appearance of the Paris edition of last year. It 
is to the learned Bibliophile that we are indebted for the 
facts and dates of the following sketch :— 

In the year 1483, being that in which Louis XI. was gathered 
to his fathers, and a new era commenced for France, Rabelais 
was born at Chinon in the Touraine. A little white-walled 
town was Chinon in those days, nestling among woods and 
vineyards, at the foot of its magnificent castle, just where the 
Vienne mingles with the verdant windings of the Loire. 
“ Chinon,’’—as Rabelais himself records the old chanson,— 

“‘Chinon 
Petite ville, grand renom 
Assise dessous pierre ancienne, 
En hault le bois, au pied la Vienne.—Liv. 5, Pantagruel. 

‘* A little city indeed,” says Brantome, ‘“‘ but great in its renown, 
for it is the birth-place of our master Rabelais, who by his writings has 
made it famous through the world.” . 

N 
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And, in fact, it bears strong testimony to the loving and 
genial nature of Rabelais, that throughout life he preserved 
the warmest affection for this little city of his birth. Amidst 
the busiest periods of his after career, we find him returning to 
the tranquillity of its secluded woods; and in the earlier books 
of his great fiction, he constantly lays the scene of action 
among the villages and vineyards of the neighbouring district. 
The father of Rabelais was one of the most important person- 
ages in the little town,—being host of the Lamprey, the prin- 
cipal inn there; one of those spacious hostelries of the middle 
ages, with which we are so familiar in the pages of Chaucer 
and Cervantes. The old house, with its rambling outbuildings, 
wide courts, and well-kept gardens, where the townspeople 
used daily to resort to play at bowls, was still standing, under 
the same sign, at the close of the XVIIth century. It was 
not the only possession of the wealthy burger: he owned be- 
sides the fair vineyard of La Deviniere, about a league from 
Chinon, near the abbey of Seuillé, which his son has rendered 
immortal amongst all those “thrice illustrious topers,” who 
have ever charmed away the pangs of gout with the master 
spells of the ‘ great Alcofribas.” * 

It was in this same abbey of Seuillé, then a convent of Bene- 
dictines, that the little Rabelais was sent to commence his 
monastic education. There it was that the boy first became 
acquainted with the virtues of a right monk, “depuis que le 
monde, moinant, moina de moinerie ;” it was there too he was 
first initiated into the mysteries of bell-ringing, and the science 
of chimes ‘‘ les beaux prechans,” as he afterwards called them, 
‘et les beaux repons des religieux.” There too it was, as tra- 
dition informs us, that he found the model of his immortal 
Friar John, in a brave monk of that convent, named Buinart, 
whose frank merriment and vigorous shrewdness made an in- 
delible impression on the high-spirited and sprightly boy. 
As for the rest he seems like his playmates to have dozed 
through the convent litanies, and watched, not exactly with 
religious awe, the convent processions. The labour of doing 
nothing hung heavy on his hands, and he spent his days, as he 
himself tells us, ‘*comme les petits enfans du pays, c'est a 
dire, 4 boire, manger, et dormir, 4 manger, dormir et boire, a 
dormir, boire et manger.” From the peaceful cloisters of 
Seuillé he removed to another monastery of the Benedictines,— 
the convent of the Basmette—perched at the mouth of a grotto, 
on the rugged slope of the mountains, that look down on the 
good town of Angers. Here it was that he formed with the 


* Name under which Rabelais published the Gargantua. 
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brothers du Bellay, who afterwards became so famous in his- 
tory, one of those early intimacies, which occasionally mould 
the destiny ofa life. From the milder discipline of the Bene- 
dictines Rabelais passed, at what age we are not informed, into 
the more rigid order of St. Francis. He became a minorite friar 
of that order in the monastery of Fontenay Le Comte, where, 
in the year 1511, he took priest’s orders, and remained until the 
year 1524; when, at the age of one-and-forty, he abjured for 
ever the vows of St. Francis, and commenced a new life of 
adventure and excitement under circumstances to which we 
will presently more particularly allude. 
' Let us here pause for a moment to consider the nature of 
the times during which Rabelais had been thus growing up to 
mature manhood. Within this period of one-and-forty years 
some of the greatest events of modern history had been acted 
on the theatre of the world. The invention of printing, the 
French invasion of Italy, the spread of classical learning be- 
yond the Alps, had been silently introducing a new era. The 
man of the era had appeared in a world waiting to receive him. 
When Martin Luther burnt the bull of Leo in the great square 
of Wittenburg, there were good men and true in every nation 
of Christendom ready to cry God speed to the work. In no 
country were they more numerous than in France, for there was 
no country to the north of the Alps which had made such rapid 
strides in knowledge and cultivation. It is indeed an interesting 
picture, that which France presents at the Revival of Letters. 
In the prime of its frolic manhood the whole nation seems to 
rush eagerly towards the new light which pours in upon it with 
the freshness of morning. The long dormant intellect of the 
people starts up from its sleep, a refreshed giant, exulting in 
its new-found vigour, and achieving the most astonishing feats 
with a sportive unconsciousness. ‘There was a singleness of de- 
votion in the learned men of those days ; an undivided enthusi- 
asm, in the strength of which they wrought wonders. The dew 
of the dawn was still fresh on the mountain paths of science, 
and their step was free and elastic over a world of wonder and 
novelty, where they might explore with the eagerness of dis- 
coverers those Eldorados of philosophy and fable which had 
been hidden from the eyes of their fathers. 

Let Rabelais himself describe the enthusiasm and excite- 
ment of the time :— 


‘* Now isit,” thus he makes Gargantua write to his son Pantagruel, 
(Livre. 2, c. 8,) ‘* now is it, that the minds of men are qualified with 
all manner of discipline, and the old sciences revived, which for many 
ages were extinct. Now it is that the learned languages are to their 
pristine purity restored—Greek, without which a man may be ashamed 
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to account himself a scholar, Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldean, and Latin. 
Printing likewise is now in use, so elegant and so correct that better 
cannot be imagined, although it was found out but in my time by 
Divine inspiration, as by a diabolical suggestion on the other side was 
the invention of ordnance. All the world is full of knowing men, of 
most learned teachers and vast libraries; and it appears to me as a 
truth that neither in Plato’s time, nor Cicero’s, nor Papinian’s was 
there ever such conveniency for studying as we see at this day there 
is. Nor must any adventure henceforward to come in public, or pre- 
sent himself in company that hath not been pretty well polished in the 
workshop of Minerva. I see robbers, hangmen, freebooters, tapsters, 
ostlers, and such like, of the very rubbish of the people, more learned 
now than the doctors and preachers were in my time : what shall I say? 
the very women and children have aspired to this praise and celestial 
manna of good learning.” 












Could Charles VIII. indeed have foreseen the full conse- 
quences of his wild exploit, it might have dashed the ardour 
of his career. For himself and his high-hearted nobles, the 
Seng of the Alps and the conquest of Italy was but a bril- 
iant feat of arms, conceived in the wildest spirit of romantic 
adventure, signalized * like the enterprises of Amadis or 
Orlando, by deeds of heroic daring, and rewarded like them 
by the homage of unhorsed knights and the smiles of captive 

rincesses. The young king “himself, ‘le petit roy,” as 
ecteme always affectionately calls him—had amused the 
sickly leisure of his palace-prison at Amboise by a deep and 
enthusiastic study of the romances of chivalry. Withheld 
by the narrow jealousy of Louis XI. from mingling in the 
manly sports by which his young contemporaries were training 
themselves for a life of battles, he had only the more leisure 
for feeding to the full that ardent imagination, which is the 
orimary element of the heroic character. The chambers of 
pe gloomy chateau, became thronged with the splendid ima- 
gery of poetry and romance: the enchantments of Merlin, 
the beauty of Angelica, the prowess of her invincible lover. 
—In his ear the horn of Rinaldo still rung from the valley of 
Roncesvalles ; in his eye gleamed the scimitars and the tur- 
bans of the innumerable armies of Agrican. At eighteen he 
found himself on the throne of France, with a gallant band 
of youthful peers at his right hand, and one fixed purpose in 
his soul,—that of rivalling the glories of Charlemagne, prince 
of Paladins and mightiest of conquerors. How under the 
influence of this fixed idea the Alps were scaled, and Italy tra- 
versed, and Rome humbled, and Naples won in the brief course 
of a summer's campaign it is not now our business to relate. 
It is the effect of the conquest on the conquerors themselves, 
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that alone gives a European interest to this brilliant passage of 
arms. The Alps once passed were never again to be the line 
of division between civilization on one side and semi-barbarism 
on the other. The tide of invasion which desolated Italy in its 
reflux fertilized France. The high-spirited feudatories of the 
Loire and the Rhone, to whom ignorance had been heretofore 
one of the privileges of rank, had felt the power of intellec- 
tual superiority, and the charms of social refinement. The 
hangings and the plate of Genoa and Venice became no less 
necessary to the adornment of their fair chateaux, than the 
strains of Petrarch and Boiardo for the entertainment of their 
studious leisure. And with the art and poetry of Italy came 
the knowledge of that more wonderful literature in which the 
poets and philosophers of the ancient world had enshrined the 
most perfect forms of human thought. The illustrious strangers 
who followed Charles VIII. into France; or were driven there 
by that tumult of war, which, during the troubled reign of 
Louis XII. frightened the Muses from the cities of Ausonia, 
formed a school of Greek learning in Paris, destined under 
the auspices of Budeus and Stephens to transcend in depth 
of erudition the more graceful scholarship even of Italy her- 
self. It was the palmy day of Cisalpine learning. The 
reproach of pedantry had not yet severed the wits from the 
scholars, and the highest honours were held out to the ablest 
expounders of a literature in which all classes felt an interest. 
Lascaris and Budeus occupied honoured places at the courts 
of Louis XII. and Francis I.: both were frequently employed 
in embassies—the latter held a permanent oflice as correspond- 
ing secretary with foreign powers. 

In the age of Francis I., as formerly in that of Lorenzo de 
Medici, the whole earth was traversed by the emissaries of 
learning. The votaries of classical studies became literally 
the pilgrims of the Muses. Among the hermitages of the Car- 
pathian mountains, through all the monasteries of Europe 
from the Elbe to the Tagus, on the consecrated top of Athos, 
among the bazaars of Constantinople and Tripoli, wherever 
commerce had penetrated, or the spirit of adventure might 
guide, they spread themselves in pursuit of those priceless 
manuscripts, where lay entombed the burning thoughts and 
glowing words, by which the men of the new generation were 
to change the face of society and shape the destiny of the 
world. Under the influence of these ideas a party was formed 
in France which has been often, but mistakenly confounded 
with that of the theological reformers. The Young France of 
that day were enthusiasts, not of Theology but of Literature. 
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Under the name of classical studies they worshipped with a 
generous idolatry all that the western world then knew of 
poetry, eloquence, and wisdom. Their veneration for antiquity 
was equalled only by their contempt for the votaries of bar- 
barism, to whom the modern learning was as the sin of blas- 
phemy, and Greek the language of heresy. Hence they shared 
with Luther and Calvin, their hatred of the monks, as the 
champions of ignorance, no less than the slaves of superstition. 
Hence, again it was as philosophers and not as theologians 
that the gentlemen and scholars, who had fed their ardent 
minds at the fountains of Platonism, waged war to the death 
against the scholastic logic of the Sorbonne. 

To the votaries of the new literature the Romish Church 
was the Patron of Ignorance; to the votaries of the new 
religion she was the Mother of Abominations. By the latter 
her ministers were denounced as wolves in sheeps’ clothing, 
who were spoiling the fold of Christ and damning the ne 
they professed to save ; by the former they were denounced as 
ignorant zealots who opposed the dawning of that bright day 
when man should be left free to the enjoyment of all the arts 
which ean adorn and the philosophy which can tranquillize his 
existence. The two parties were united for a time by that 
strongest of all bonds of amity,—a common foe; but it was 
soon obvious that with this community of hatred all resem- 
blance ceased. Wide indeed was the difference between the 
apostolical Christianity of Luther, and the semi-pagan philo- 
sophy of the poets of the Pleiad; between the rules of the 
abbey of Thelema and the rules of the church of Geneva. 

In his solitary cell through these eventful years Rabelais 
had felt to the full all the influences of the time: he had 
thrown himself heart and soul into the great literary move- 
ment we have just been describing ;—with the enthusiasm of his 
age and his temperament, he had made himself a consummate 
master of Latin and Greek. By years of silent study, by the 
gifts of singular quickness and a prodigious memory, he had 
heaped together from the most varied sources of knowledge 
a vast pile of erudition to which no science then known in the 
world, no art, no mechanic trade even had failed to contribute. 
Botany, astronomy, medicine, law; the physics and meta- 
physics of the schools; the theosophy of the ies Platonists ; 
the languages and literature of the East; the mysteries of 
necromancy and divination, every aspect in fact of the multiplex 
image of the universe as mirrored in the mind of man, had 
impressed itself on the retentive memory and comprehensive 
intellect of the Franciscan monk. 
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The fame of his acquirements soon spread beyond the limits 
of his convent, and for some years before ceasing to be a friar, 
Rabelais appears to have formed an extensive and learned 
circle of acquaintances. Thus we find him while still a 
minorite, carrying on a Greek correspondence with Budeus, 
confessedly the profoundest Hellenist in Europe, and head of 
the learned party in France. From some letters, which have 
still been preserved, the great scholar appears to have regarded 
Brother Francis with distinguished consideration, and praises 
his proficiency with all the hyperboles of pedantic politeness. 
His passion for Greek procured him the acquaintance of a still 
more celebrated person, then a young and unknown student 
from Picardy, who was silently devoting his whole soul to 
those vast researches in Greek and Biblical learning, which 
were to fit him for stepping forth from his solitude, a prophet 
and a teacher among men. That Calvin and Rabelais were 
intimate in their earlier years is a fact which admits of no 
dispute, but can hardly fail to suggest some passing considera- 
tions, The ascetic reformer and the self-indulgent humourist 
met for a moment on the common ground of love for learning, 
and hatred of the abuses of the time. In the progress of their 
lives, the distance that separated them became wider and 
wider, the one gradually emancipating himself from all fixed 
forms of creed; the other narrowing his soul to a bigotry, as 
fierce as that which he arose to overthrow: the one disporting 
himself in Pantagruelism for the recreation of the world; the 
other building up in his Institutes a vast and gloomy fabric of 
dogmatic theology—the most daring edifice by which the intel- 
lect of man has ever attempted to climb up into the secrets of 
God :—one died curé of Mendon ; the other, Pope of Geneva ; 
one passed out of life in an atmosphere of scandal, the other 
in the odour of sanctity; but, if Rabelais could not reflect 
with unmixed satisfaction on the irregularities of his life and 
his writings, his conscience was at least innocent of the blood 
of Servetus; and his works, though stained with a thousand 
blemishes, had yet no tendency to inspire that sectarian exclu- 
siveness, that spiritual arrogance, that contumelious pity for 
the great family of man, with which Calvin fettered the mag- 
nificent freedom, and embittered the flowing charities of the 
Gospel of Peace. 

But it was neither with the great scholar, nor the great Re- 
former of France that Rabelais found the chief solace of friend- 
ship or the great charm of a learned intercourse. His chosen 
associates were among that brilliant band of scholars and 
gentlemen—the most interesting group of the French society 
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of their time, who looked up to Clement Marot as their leader, 
and Margaret of Navarre as their patron saint. With Clement 
Marot himself, the sweet minstrel of the Renaissance, the poet 
and the wit, who blends so gracefully the cheerful wisdom of 
Chaucer, with the naive gaiety of La Fontaine, Rabelais 
formed an intimacy which only terminated by death. With 
other members of that illustrious brotherhood, less known 
indeed to the general reader, but familiar to the student of the 
XViIth century, with Mellin St. Gelais, with Louis Berquin, 
with Hugues Salel, with Etienne Dolet, with Bonaventure des 
Periers he entered on a close and endearing union, too soon 
alas to be severed by the grim intolerance of the times. For 
the times were indeed becoming perilous for all who were 
distinguished among their fellows for learning or for genius. 
The children of ignorance and darkness were astir in all their 
gloomy conclaves, taking counsel how they should best quench 
the light which they had always hated, but which now they 
dreaded. Year by year, week by week, day by day, it seemed 
pouring in with steadily i increasing splendour ; the very dullest 
of the whole brood of bigotry were alarmed, and leaving their 
obscure lurking-places, filled heaven and earth with boding 
cries. In the eyes of the monks and of the Sorbonne it was the 
new learning and the new philosophy which was now turning 
the world upside down: the actual reformation in Germany, 
the threatened reformation in France were both owing to the 
study of Greek. ‘* They have found out a new language called 
Greek,” exclaimed a monk to the people in the hearing of 
Conrad d’Heresbach: ‘it is the mother of all heresies—as 
for Hebrew, all who study it become instantly Jews.” With 
such opinions on the increase in the monastic world, it is quite 
evident that Brother Francis must long have been in a very 
false position among the pious fraternity of Fontenay de Comte. 
He was a mendicant friar, guilty of Greek, suspected of 
Hebrew, convicted besides of the still greater enormity of 
cultivating, beyond the walls of the convent, a wide circle of 
profane acquaintances. To such an offender no mercy was to 
be shown. If they could not yet burn his body, they could at 
all events burn his heretical books; accordingly their first 
step was to break open his cell and destroy all his dearly 
prized Greek manuscripts: we may easily conceive that 
Rabelais, thus outraged, would observe no measure in the 
expression of his loathing and contempt. This alone would 
suthice to account for what ensued; but tradition, commence- 
ing as far back as the times of Rabelais himself, requires us 
to believe that he had the folly and the bad taste to take the 
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following very questionable method of revenging himself. 
On the feast day of'St. Francis (the holy founder of the order,) 
the prior and the monks of Fontenay Le Comte together with 
the assembled peasantry of the surrounding district, were all 
gathered in the chapel at a solemn service. Brother Francis 
was observed to be absent, and his absence was soon explained. 
At the moment when the whole multitude were bowing down in 
adoration before the decorated image of the saint, a strange 
movement was seen to convulse the holy figure, and before the 
congregation could recover from their astonishment, an irre- 
pressible burst of laughter echoed from the recesses of the 
sacred shrine, and revealed the secret of the profane jester 
who had usurped the place and the robes of the saint; but 
whose sense of the ludicrous had given way at beholding the 
clumsy worship of !:is votaries. The borrowed robes were 
torn from the shoulders of the blasphemer; he was half 
murdered with stripes from the knotted cords of the friars : 
and condemned to perpetual reclusion on bread and water. 
The utmost efforts of his friends were exerted to procure a 
mitigation of this sentence : for a long time they were exerted 
in vain. At length they succeeded, and Rabelais was a free 
man. 

Released from the convent, he starts at once upon a new 
career : in his own language, *‘ il jeta son froc aux orties,” he 
cast away the degrading weeds of St. Francis, never to re- 
assume them. His friend Geoffrey d’Estissac, then Bishop of 
Maillezais in Poitou, offered him an asylum, in fact a home. 
For two years he devoted himself to study in this hospitable 
seclusion when, weary of retirement, or desirous perhaps of 
the independence which a profession can confer on the indus- 
trious, we find him in 1530, at the ripe age of forty-seven, 
matriculating as a student in medicine at the famous university 
of Montpelier. On the very day of his arrival there, he gave a 
characteristic proof of the extent of his learning, the force of 
his eloquence, and the oddity of hishumour. A pharmaceutic 
lecture was being delivered in the schools, Rabelais lounged 
in with the rest of the students, and as the lecturer proceeded, 
expressed in the liveliest pantomime his disapprobation and 
dissent. General attention was attracted, and on the conclu- 
sion of the lecture, a message was sent to the eccentric stranger, 
begging him to undertake the task of controverting publicly 
any positions he thought reprehensible in the professor’s dis- 
course. With many expressions of humility, Rabelais accepted 
the challenge and amazed his auditors by such a profusion of 
knowledge, in the science he had come to learn, that he was 
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attended to his lodgings by the acclamations of the students. 
In six weeks he received the degree of Bachelor of Medicine, 
and began himself to lecture on Hippocrates and Galen,—not 
from the Latin translation, as had previously been usual, but 
from some Greek manuscripts in his own possession. With 
the students his popularity became unbounded, and the profes- 
sors had soon an opportunity of proving the estimation in which 
they held his ability, by selecting him to represent their inter- 
ests with Chancellor Duprat, on a grave question of university 
privilege. We are glad to see that the last Paris editor has 
restored to the life of Rabelais many of those anecdotes which 
have been rejected as apocryphal by a school of critics, who 
measured the X VIth century by thestandard of the X VIII[th, and 
applied the maxims which govern ordinary mortals to the most 
original humourist that ever came from the hands of nature. 
To us there is no intrinsic improbability in the following story 
of the embassy to the Chancellor: Chancellor Duprat it 
seems had infringed some privilege of the University of 
Montpelier; the University of Montpelier fixed on Rabelais 
as their ambassador, and despatched him forthwith to Paris to 
expostulate with his lordship’ and obtain redress. Rabelais 
on arriving at Paris found that the Chancellor had been warned 
of the nature of bis mission, and was rigorously invisible, spite 
of all his efforts to obtain an interview. What was to be done? 
the case was a difficult one ; Rabelais pondered upon it all that 
night. The next morning, in a long green robe and an Arme- 
nian cap, a mysterious stranger was seen pacing up and down 
the Quai des Augustins before the hotel of the Chancellor ; 
crowds were following him with jeers and laughter. The 
Chancellor appeared at his palace window, and sent to ask 
the meaning of this strange apparition. ‘I am the skinner of 
calves,” (’écorcheur des veaux) was the reply of Rabelais. It 
was not of a nature to allay curiosity; the Chancellor sent a 
page to repeat the question. Rabelais answered the boy in 
Latin; the page ran for a gentleman of the chamber who 
understood Latin; Rabelais replied to him in Greek. A clerk 
was discovered who could speak Greek; Rabelais addressed 
him in Hebrew ;—fearful of my lord’s anger, fresh interpreters 
were brought from the bureaux of the chancery, Italians, 
Spaniards, English and Germans, all were successively re- 
pelled by an unknown tongue. At length the Chancellor, 
thoroughly interested, sent for the Armenian himself, who, to 
his astonishment, addressed to him in his own language a 
carefully prepared harangue, advocating with eloquence and 
ability the objects of his mission. It is perhaps scarcely neces- 
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sary to add that his suit was successful; and to this day the 
students of Montpelier pass the final examination for their 
bachelor’s degree in a gown of red cloth, with loose sleeves, and 
a collar of black velvet, on which are embroidered in letters of 
gold the initials of their famous ambassador. After remaining 
two years at Montpelier, Rabelais left it without obtaining his 
doctor’s diploma, and eager as it seems to devote his whole 
energies to literature, betook himself to Lyons, where his 
friend Etienne Dolet, like so many other gentlemen of that 
day, had established a printing press, and was labouring at 
the revision of ancient manuscripts. At this press, in the 
course of the year 1532, Rabelais produced among other 
learned and scientific works, an edition of “ Hippocrates and 
Galen,” the aphorisms of the former from an old MSS. in his 
own possession. There too, unluckily for his fame as a critic, 
but most fortunately for the amusement of the world, he pub- 
lished as genuine, two Latin treatises fabricated by the Italian 
scholars of the XVth century, but which he announced in 
his title page to be ‘‘ Fragments of venerable Antiquity.” The 
mortification of Rabelais when he discovered his blunder may 
easily be conceived, a mortification increased by the slow sale 
of his ‘“‘ Hippocrates and Galen.” ‘“ By Jupiter, by Styx, by 
the name which I bear,” he exclaimed to Etienne Dolet, who 
was complaining of the loss thus incurred, ‘ I will more than 
make it up to you.” With the confidence of genius he set to 
work, and in a few weeks produced the first rough sketch of 
his great fiction under the name of the ‘* GarganTuan 
Curonicte,” of which his friend, as he himself tells us in the 
prologue to the first Pantagruel, “‘ sold more copies in two 
months than Bibles in ten years.” Of this first rude essay it 
will be sufficient to say, that it has all the wild hyperbole, 
without any of the philosophic satire of the completed work. 
It is in fact a night-mare tale of giants, such as Richter might 
have thrown off in his lighter moods for the amusement of a 
nursery. Such as it was however, it became suddenly and 
widely popular; the first edition was rapidly exhausted, and 
before the end of the same year an enlarged edition, almost a 
new work, issued from the press. 

In the year 1533 appeared the first book of the “ Panta- 
GRUEL,” such as we akik at the present day ; and early in the 
next year, the complete ‘‘Gareantua;” the two forming toge- 
ther the first and second portion of the work as it now stands. 
The success of Rabelais was instantaneous and universal. 
No books since the revival of letters had produced such a pro- 
found impression on the public mind. Their popularity was 
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not confined to classes ; all readers flocked alike to a banquet 
which offered gratification to all tastes. The giant wars of 
Gargantua and Pantagruel; the boisterous valour of Friar 
John; the daring buffooneries of Panurge, supplied inex- 
haustible entertainment to those who only read to be amused ; 
while for those who were capable of opening the casket and 
penetrating into the revelation it contained, ‘‘ of high sacra- 
ments and most awful mysteries touching religion, the state 
politic, and the economy of human life,”* what a fund of enter- 
tainment and instruction was provided in the refined satire and 
cheerful wisdom of the new Democritus. 

It is not our intention to attempt any analysis of a book, 
which would be about as adequately judged of, by the best 
analysis that could be made, as a canto of the “‘ Fairy Queen,” 
by the quatrain that precedes it. In the following sketch, we 
would limit ourselves to the indication of those passages in 
which Rabelais more peculiarly shows himself the satirist or 
the teacher of his age. 

Gargantua is the giant son of a giant father, Grandgousier ; 
both however are human in everything but their stature. In 
Grandgousier, as it seems to us, are embodied the instinctive 
valour, the simple faith, the boisterous joviality of that antique 
nobility of the sword and the cross who lived before the days 
of printed books and new-fangled heresies. Gargantua, the 
son, personifies an age of transition, such as was the close of 
the XVth century. His intellect has been dwarfed in child- 
hood by the influence of the then prevailing system of educa- 
tion, as represented in the person of the redoubtable pedant, 
Master Tubal Holofernes, under whom he has wasted the 
freshest years of his life in toiling through ‘‘ Donatus, Theodolet 
and Alanus de Parabolis,” in mastering ‘‘ the Grecism, the Doc- 
trinal, the Pacts, the quid est” in learning “to say the 
alphabet backwards, and proving on his finger’s ends to his 
mother quod de modis significandi non erat scientia.”+ This 
notable scheme of tuition proving a failure, he is sent to Paris 
and transferred to the care of Ponocrates, a professor of the 
new discipline, who proceeds to develope the powers of his 
mind by that vast and comprehensive plan of instruction, 
which, combining as it did, all the learning of Greece and 
Rome, with all the knightly accomplishments of the middle 
ages, gave such an antique completeness of character to the 
scholars and captains of the XVIth century. The boy-giant is 
represented as having signalized his arrival at Paris by many 





* Prologue to the ‘* Gargantua.” + Gargantua, chap. 14. 
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freaks of monstrous playfulness ; amongst the rest by carry- 
ing off the great bells of Notre Dame and hanging them to 
the head-gear of that enormous beast(‘‘le grand jument”) whom 
we have already noticed as the “‘ crux commentatorum.” This 
notable exploit gives rise to one of the choicest caricatures of 
the scholastic Latinity and logic* in the person of Master 
Janotus de Bragmardo, “ the oldest and most sufficient of the 
faculty,” who is sent by the doctors of the Sorbonne to demand 
back the plundered bells. We commend especially to the 
attention of the curious in such matters that “ brave speech” 
of Master Janotus, which in his own language he had been 
“eighteen days metagrobolizing ;” regretting exceedingly that 
we have space for nothing more than the syllogisth of syllog- 
isms by which he proves so irrefragably that the bells ought 
to be returned ‘*‘ Ego sie argumentor. Omnis bella bellabilis 
in bellerio bellando, bellans bellativo, bellare facit, bellabiliter 
bellantes. Parisius habet bellas. Ergo glue.” 

After thoroughly perfecting himself in the discipline of 
Ponocrates, Gargantua is summoned by the venerable Grand- 
gousier to aid him in repelling the attacks of his ambitious 
neighbour Picrochole. From ridiculing the pedants of the age, 
Rabelais here betakes himself to the task of reading lessons to 
its statesmen. The aged monarch, in the letter by which he 
summons his son from Paris, deplores the unjust violence of 
his enemy, and the necessity of shedding blood. The monarchs 
of Europe are reminded, (c. 46) ‘that the time is not now as 
formerly to conquer the kingdoms of our neighbour princes, 
and to build up our own greatness on the loss of our nearest 
Christian brother.” The courtiers of Picrochole, on the other 
hand, lay before him a scheme of universal conquest, and 
assuring him, ‘‘ that a noble and generous prince never careth 
to keep a penny in his treasury,” they lead him over the 
map of the world, from province to province, in a career of 
imaginary triumph. We must not forget in the drollery 
with which this scene is described the fine satire conveyed on 
the real Picrocholes, by whom two at least of the thrones 
of Europe were at that time filled. In his campaign against 
Picrochole, Gargantua is mainly aided by the valour of Friar 
John des Entommeures, one of those masterpieces of cha- 
racter, which, like Falstaff and Sancho Panza, take flesh in 
our minds as we read, and dwell with us ever after, with 
all the familiarity of old friendship. In the character and the 
exploits of this redoubted monk, still more in the conver- 


* Gargantua; chapters 18 and 19. 
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sations on monks and monkery, to which they naturally give 
rise, the expelled and degraded Franciscan takes the amplest 
vengeance on his own wrongs, and the yet deeper wrongs of 
human-kind. From Chaucer to Luther, all the wits of Christen- 
dom had attacked the mendicants with merciless shafts: from 
Chaucer to Luther no stroke of satire had pierced so deeply 
as those memorable discourses, in which the mild and rational 
Gargantua discusses the reasons, without disputing the fact, 
“‘why monks are the outcasts of the world.”* Meanwhile, the 
business of campaigning and skirmishing gives ample scope 
for the mettle of Friar John:—the decisive battle is at last 
fought; Picrochole is conquered, and flies; ‘*‘ What is become 
of him,” says Rabelais, ‘‘ we cannot certainly tell—yet was I 
informed, that he is now a porter at Lyons, as testy and pettish 
in humour as ever he was betore.’’ Gargantua, after the victory, 
makes a noble speech on the right use of conquest; full of the 
profound statesmanship and stately eloquence of Pericles, as 
reported by Thucydides.} After all the companions of his glory 
have been rewarded, he shows his sense of the signal services 
of Friar John by founding for him the far-famed abbey of 
Thelema.{ This abbey of Thelema is the Utopia of Rabelais, 
his vision of what a learned and intellectual society might be- 
come under circumstances the most favourable to their physi- 
cal and moral development. 

The fairest of one sex, and the bravest of the other, are 
lodged in a stately mansion, ‘‘a hundred times more sumptu- 
ous and magnificent than ever was Bonnivet, Chambourg, or 
Chantilly.” All their rules are the exact opposite of those 
which prevail in monasteries ;—they are to go out and come 
in at their pleasure; to be clad in the fairest apparel, and fed 
with the most exquisite viands: fountains, baths, banquets, 
and gardens of pleasure minister to the gratification of their 
senses; hunting and hawking are the active recreations of 
their leisure ; poetry, philosophy, and learning, the intellectual 
employment of their graver hours. ‘‘ So nobly were they taught, 
that there was neither he nor she amongst them but could read, 
write, sing, play upon five or six different instruments, speak 
five or six different languages, and compose in them all very 
quaintly both in verse and prose.” In their order there was 
one sole rule,—Do what thou wilt; ‘‘ because men that are 
free, well born, well bred, and conversant in honest companies, 
have naturally an instinct and spur that prompteth them unto 
virtuous actions, and withdraws them from vice, which is called 


* Gargantua, chap. 40. + Ibid. chap. 50. t Ibid. chap. 53—57. 
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Honour.” With the picture of this Paradise of refined self- 
indulgence the Gargantua concludes. 

The first book of “ Pantagruel,” as it is a year earlier in date 
so is it decidedly inferior in manner to the “‘ Gargantua.” It is 
too much in the fee-fo-fum vein of the original Gargantuan 
Chronicle, to which, in the first conception of the work, it 
formed a continuation. Its hero is Pantagruel, son of Gar- 
gantua, and third of the giant race. After a birth, parentage, 
and education, at least as fertile in wonders as his father’s, the 
giant prince makes a tour through all the universities of 
France, in the course of which all the defects and excellencies 
of the existing schools of learning are amusingly pointed out.* 
Arrived at Paris, the first person he meets with is a votary of 
the then fashionable style of classical euphuism, which Rabe- 
lais exposes with all the vigour of his broadest caricature, + 
and the first visit he pays is to the Library of St. Victor, whose 
catalogue of learned works is one of the rarest strokes of fun 
and malice which can be met with in fiction: every title is a 
separate satire upon some branch of the vain science and learned 
trifling of the dark ages.{ We recommend to the bibliomaniac 
a perusal of this catalogue: we should much question his 
meeting elsewhere with the following tracts, taken at random 
out of some two or three hundred of the same kind in this 
remarkable collection—‘‘ Marmotretus de babuinis et cingis, cum 
commento Dorbelli; Bricot de differentiis soupparum ; Majoris, 
de modo faciendi boudinos ; Beda de optimitate triparum ; Merli- 
nus Cocceiius de patrid diabolorum ;” with an infinity of others 
at least equally curious. From the repositories of learning 
Pantagruel proceeds to the courts of justice, and in the memo- 
rable cause of Baisecul versus Humevesne, exposes the tedious 
forms, the voluminous pleadings, and the barbarous technica- 
lities of the old French law.§ But the greatest of his adven- 
tures still awaits him. If we were right in supposing that 
Gargantua represents an age of transition, Pantagruel repre- 
sents an age of progress, such as that in which Rabelais himself 
was actually living and working. Under this notion his attend- 
ants, Carpal; Gymnastes, Epistemon, and Ponocrates would 
personify successively the mechanical, the strategic, the scien- 
tific, and the educational influences by which the mind of the 
new generation was moulded and trained. He had yet to en- 
counter another spirit more cunning and more wicked than all 
the rest, which was thenceforth to be his inseparable com- 


* Pantagruel, I. chap. 5. ¢ Ibid. chap. 7. 
+ Ibid. chap. 6. § Ibid. chap. 10, 11, 12. 
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panion. This spirit was Panurge, whom Pantagruel having 
once seen “loved,” as the heading of the chapter informs us, 
‘all the rest of his life."* Panurge, the favourite creation 
of Rabelais; the inimitable compound of imp and clown, 
scholar and buffoon ; Mephistopheles in motley,—the being of 
universal capacity, but no goodness; infinite in knowledge, 
without a vestige of belief; who has no love, no courage, no 
veracity, but unbounded fun, cleverness and humour, now first 
appears on the stage, and becomes the prominent character of 
the fiction. He is the apt incarnation of that spirit of fearless 
inquiry then first abroad in the world, which was destined in 
the coming times to produce so much good and so much evil ; 
which in an age of Faith animated Luther, and in an age of 
Scepticism animated Voltaire. 

Pantagruel and his new favourite have many lively adven- 
tures together in the good city of Paris. By the aid of Panurge 
he defeats Thaumastes, the great metaphysical doctor, in a 
solemn disputation carried on entirely by , om show.}+ Pa- 
nurge himself falls in love with a great lady of Paris; wooes as 
man never wooed before or since; and plays pranks which it 
certainly never would have entered into any brain but that 
of Rabelais even to conceive.{ Finally, asin the ‘*‘ Gargantua,” 
the hero of the story, having completed his education, sets out 
for the wars; and the remainder of the book is filled with the 
astounding narrative of his conquest of the Dipsodes and his 
duel with Loupgaron.§ The whole of this portion of the 
book is conceived in the true spirit of the ‘‘ Gargantuan Chro- 
nicles ;” and may be described as a kind of cross between 
Jack the Giant Killer, and the Edda. In the midst indeed of 
this chaos of hyperbole, Epistemon, during the few seconds 
that elapse between the severing of his head from his shoul- 
ders and its being sewn on again by Carpalim, finds time 
to take a comprehensive survey of the nether world, and 
there discovers Pope Boniface VIII. skimming pots, Pope 
Julius Il. crying hot-pies, Nicholas III. carrying on trade as 
a paper-maker, and Alexander VI. turned rat-catcher, among 
a mob of heroes and conquerors, all employed in equally dig- 
nified occupations.|| Panurge, too, in attempting to make an 
honest man of Anarchus, the fallen king of the Dipsodes, is 
forced to deliver himself of the following just sentiment 
concerning the princes of his time :—‘‘ Ces diables de roys 


* Pantagruel, I. chap. 9. § Chap. 24. 34. 
+ Ibid. chap. 18, 19, 20. | Chap. 30. 
¢ Chap. 21, 22. 
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ici ne sont que veaulx et ne scavent, et ne valent rien, sinon a 
faire des maux es paouvres subjects, et a troubler tout le 
monde par guerre, pour leur unicque et detestable plaisir.” * 

Thus it will be seen that in the course of these two books 
Rabelais had attacked and exposed the prevailing system of 
education, and the prevailing system of philensgiig he had 
moreover covered with ridicule the most powerful classes of 
French society,—the Sorbonne, the Mendicants, and the 
lawyers of the Parliaments. He had ventured to read a lec- 
ture to Kings, and raise a laugh against Popes. All this too 
had been done with so much dexterity; his deeper meaning 
had been so carefully concealed under a carnival mask of fun 
and merry-andrewism, that the majority perhaps of his readers 
carried away little else from his works than a recollection of 
comic adventures, humorous dialogues, and erotic words, 
of the quaint jokes of Friar John and the quainter tricks of 
Panurge. 

With men indeed of superior understandings he at once took 
his true position as the boldest and deepest thinker of his age. 
The success of his book with this class of minds had a direct 
influence on his fortunes. Among the numbers who now appre- 
ciated his genius and courted his society were two of the 
most celebrated persons of the age,—John du Bellay, Car- 
dinal Bishop of Paris; and Margaret of France, Queen of 
Navarre. John du Bellay was one of the ablest of those 
princes of the church in the XVIth century who were led by 
their love of learning and their contempt for superstition, to 
hail the dawning of the Reformation as the commencement of 
a new era, which was to emancipate the life of man from the 
barbarism of the middle ages. One of the first scholars of 
his time, declaiming and composing, with an elegance not 
unworthy of his great models, in the language of , we and 
Virgil, he was fully imbued with the elegant semi-paganism 
of the court of Leo X. A man of comprehensive thought 
and profound discernment, his intellect was with Erasmus, 
but his secular position as a prince of the church made him 
shrink from the levelling spirit of Luther and Calvin. The 
ambitious statesman and saccessful courtier was obliged in 
his outward demeanour to affect reverence for what he had 
long inwardly regarded with contempt; he was too decorous 
and too wary to preach before the court in a hat and cloak, 
like Montlue, bishop of Valence, or to lead a wife to the altar, 
like the Cardinal de Chatillon, in full pontificalibus: but in 
his intimate correspondence with Melancthon there can be 
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little doubt that he expressed opinions as boldly opposed to the 
orthodoxy of the Vatican as those of the learned Reformer 
himself whom he addresses. To such a spirit the Pantagruelism 
of Rabelais was the very expression of what had long been 
his paramount thought: he hailed the book with delight ; 
called it Le Livre, appointed its author his physician in ordinary, 
and continued throughout life his zealous patron and friend. 
But even this powerful friendship would have failed to protect 
Rabelais from the enraged zealots, who now rose against him 
as one man, had it not been seconded by an influence more 
powerful still: one, as he himself calls her,* “sprang from 
the blood of France, not to be named without additions of 
honour:” ‘*The Princess,” as Clement Marot sings, ‘‘of the 
inspired spirit and the elect heart,” the fair Margaret of Navarre, 
became the votary of Pantagruelism, and the patroness of its 
great teacher. Herself more than suspected of heresy, the 
object of hatred to the monks, and of insult to the Sorbonne, 
she never lost that influence over the mind of her high-hearted 
brother, which arose from the most devoted love and the most 
undoubting confidence. When the bigots murmured against 
her to the king, “ Ne parlons pas de celle la,” was the prompt 
reply, ‘‘elle m’ ayme trop, elle ne croira jamais que ce que 
je croira, et ne prendra jamais de religion qui prejudice a mon 
etat.”"+ When they urged him on to persecution her power 
over him was exerted to the utmost, and for a long time with 
success, to stay or to alleviate the horrors which their blind 
fury would have inflicted on France. Her voice alone 
‘could smooth the raven down of darkness till it smiled.” 
There is something very beautiful in the image of this fair 
queen, flitting to and fro, an angel of life and consolation, 
athwart the tumult and the sorrow of that stormy time. 
Her very name has a charm for the student of that period : 
it teems with memories of poetry and romance. As we 
linger upon the recollection the intervening cloud of ages 
seems to disperse, and we are carried in thought to the 
terraces of her fair chateaux of Alengon, or Bearne: the guitars 
tinkle out from the vineyards and the rose-bowers ;_ the setting 
sun lingers on the far-off summits of the Pyrenees. Fairest 
among the fair, and wittiest among the witty, the theme of 
every minstrel’s song and hero’s sigh, the lovely daughter of 
Louisa of Savoy, the lion-hearted sister of Francis I., moves 
along in a soft atmosphere of poetry and love, and music, 


* Prologue to Fifth Book. 
t Brantome. ‘ Dames Illustres :’’ Vie de Marguerite de Navarre. 
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attended by all that is most brilliant in the chivalry, and most 
renowned in the literature, of France. ‘To her Bayard proffers 
the homage of his stately gallantry; into her ear Bonnivet 
pours all the vehemence of passionate love; for her refined 
taste Clement Marot carols his sweetest melodies; for her 
capacious intellect Bonaventure des Periers unlocks with lofty 
eloquence the treasuries of Platonic wisdom. Rabelais, himself 
an honoured and a frequent guest, forgets in that fair presence 
the grossness of his cynic tub, and sings, not untunefully, the 
charms ‘of that exalted spirit rapt in ecstasy,” whom he 
invokes, from her high and holy contemplations, to look down 
upon the fruit of his labours.* It was in that brilliant court 
that he found the model, or the realization of his Utopian 
Thelema: the graceful tenderness of Provencal gallantry 
mingling with the Aspasian elegance of the days of Pericles, 
and the lettered voluptuousness of the court of the Medici. 
The fair Margaret herself,—who had been successively sinner, 
saint, and philosopher, but through all her changes remained 
a charming woman still ; who in the Heptameron had written 
tales at which Mrs. Behn would have blushed, and in the ** Mir- 
ror of a Sinful Soul” indited strains which Madame Fleury 
might have envied,—embraced with eagerness that fashionable 
vee ee under the name of Pantagruelism, which Rabelais 

imself defines to be “ certaine gaieté d'Esprit confite en 
mepris des choses fortuites.” Through the influence of his 
fair patroness Rabelais acquired the protection and the favour 
of Francis I. : in fact from henceforth his life, though as full of 
adventure and restlessness as ever, is chiefly passed in the 
society of the great and powerful, at the chateaux of nobles, 
and the courts of princes. At the Vatican especially we find 
him a frequent attendant in the train of his great patron the 
Cardinal du Bellay, then on embassy at that court. It was not 
merely as a student of ancient art that Rabelais was eager to 
visit Rome; though during his stay there, or rather on his 
return to France, he proved himself to have taken a deep 
interest in the subject by translating the antiquarian work of 
Marliani ;—he had another and a more important object 
in his visits to the Holy City. By throwing off his monk- 
ish garb and leading a secular life he was exposing himself 
every day to the censures of the church: by the publica- 
tion of his book he had made himself hateful to a powerful 


* See sonnet prefixed to the first edition of the ‘Third Book,’ addressed, not as the 
translator has it, to the soul of the deceased Queen of Navarre; but to the heaven- 
communing mind of the living princess. The dates prove this. The Third Book 
was printed 1546: Margaret of Navarre died 1549. 
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and malignant party, who would have been only too happy to 
put those censures in force. It became of the last importance 
to set himself right with the head of the Church. Accordingly, 
after three years’ importunity, and by the influence of Cardinal 
du Bellay, he obtained from Pius III. (in 1537) a bull ; which 
the last Parisian editor has published in the original Latin ; 
granting him a plenary pardon for past irregularities and 
permission to practise as a physician wherever he pleased, 
with power of holding all benefices that had been or might be 
presented to him. Rabelais, at the Vatican, the great jester of 
France, in the presence of the Father of the Church, was a 
combination too tempting to be resisted by the anecdote- 
mongers of the day: divers stories accordingly are related,— 
all, we grieve to say, more or less apidpal the grotesque 
zanyism of Rabelais at the courts of Clement VII. and Pius III. 
If true, as the late editor seems to consider them, they ean 
only be explained upon this hypothesis ; viz., that the author of 
‘« Pantagruel” wished to give their Holinesses a practical proof 
that he was not a dangerous satirist, a sceptical philosopher, 
or an heretical innovator, as the perusal of his book might 
have led them to suspect; but in good sooth merely an 
unthinking ribald, a chartered jester, a fool in undress, who 
preserved the immunities, though he was dispensed from the 
wearing of his cap and bells. There is one story which relates 
to the same period and rests on the same authority, but which 
we shall insert as more amusing and less incredible. Rabelais 
it seems had been despatched by Cardinal du Bellay from 
Rome to Paris on some business of the embassy: in his 
jovial Rabelesian style he had spent too much on the road, 
and at Lyons beeame fairly ‘‘ money-bound.” How to travel 
from Lyons to Paris without money was the problem. He 
solved it thus :—A foreign doctor, he gave out, had just arrived 
from Italy, who wished to communicate to his brethren at 
Lyons an important medical discovery made in his travels: 
his room was soon filled by a grave and curious audience ; 
for some time he harangued with prodigious learning on 
many of the profounder branches of medical science, and 
when he had thoroughly prepared the minds of his hearers for 
some wonderful discovery, he mysteriously closed the doors, 
and announced that he was about to reveal the great secret. 
Attention was at its height. ‘‘ Here,” said the lecturer ex- 
hibiting a small phial, ‘* here is a subtle poison which I have 
traversed Italy to find, in order to free you from—the King 
and his family! This I destine for the tyrant who is devour- 
ing France and drinking the blood of her children.” It may 
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readily be supposed that the audience instantly and rapidly 
dispersed, and that the ministers of justice soon appeared in 
their stead. The audacious lecturer was seized as a state 
criminal by the magistrates of Lyons, who to show their zeal 
hurried off to Paris with their captive. On their arrival 
Francis I. soon undeceived the worthy notables, and enjoyed a 
hearty laugh with Rabelais at the dlevertion with which he 
had managed to travel from Lyons to Paris at the public 
expense. Even before he had obtained the Papal indulgence, 
Cardinal du Bellay had presented him to a lay canonry in the 
Abbé of St. Maur, the favourite retreat of that great statesman, 
which Rabelais describes as ‘‘ a very Paradise of salubrity, 
amenity, serenity, conveniency, delight, and all the honourable 
pleasures of agriculture and rural life.”* Thus rendered 
comparatively independent in fortune, the period that ensued 
was probably the happiest in the life of Rabelais. He was now, 
as he describes himself in the words of Panurge +, in the ripe 
vigour of maturest manhood, or rather green old age, ‘‘ je dys 
verde veillesse; ne le dy 4 personne: il demourera secret 
entre nous deux. C'est que je trouve le bon vin meilleur, et 
plus a mon gofit savoureux que ne souloys: plus que ne souloys 
je crains le rencontre de maulvais vin. Note que cela argue 
je ne scais quoi du ponent et signifie le midi est passe. ais 
quoi? gentil compagnon toujours autant, ou plus que jamais.” 
And as much, indeed, or more than ever was the gentle 
company of the genial, free-hearted humourist courted and 
enjoyed. His wit, learning, and wisdom ; his quaint spirit of 
fun and sarcasm, combined with the really elevated nature of 
his esoteric teaching, had made him the favourite and the 
oracle of a wide and brilliant society, whom in his later books 
we shall find him frequently addressing as ‘“ mes bons Panta- 
gruelistes.”” When not engaged in graver studies, we find him 
passing his time in a perpetually changing succession of visits, 
diffusing everywhere the spirit of that cheerful philosophy, 
** ceste gaiété de cceur confite en mépris des choses fortuites,” 
which, as physician of minds diseased, he found the best 
antidote against the maladies of life. From the researches of 
the Bibliophile we discover that Rabelais was at this time in 
habits of intercourse with all that was eminent in French 
society. With the brothers of Cardinal du Bellay he was 
especially intimate. To the chateau of Martin du Bellay,—then 
lieutenant-general of Normandy, and living in princely splen- 
dour,—he makes an annual visitation: he was, as he himself 


* Epistle to Cardinal de Chatillon, prefixed to Book IV. of ‘‘ Pantagruel.’’ 
+ Pantagruel, B. III. c. 28. 
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tells us, by the bedside of Guillaume du Bellay, the famous 
Lord of Langey, when that renowned captain died on his 
passage into Italy, 10th January, 1543, and spent the last hours 
of his life in predicting those things which, says Rabelais, 
‘* depuis part avons veu, part attendons advenir.” He is a 
frequent guest with his old friend Geoffrey d’Estissac, the good 
Bishop of Maillezais; and often enlivens with his wit the 
grave hearth of André Tiraqueau; ‘le bon, le docte, le sage, le 
tant humain, tant debonnaire et equitable, André Tiraqueau,”— 
the profound and voluminous jurist, who for the first twelve 
years after his marriage annually presented the world with a 
little Tiraqueau, and a large tractate on some of the deepest 
questions of the civil and feudal law. But amongst all his 
wanderings he never forgets Chinon, taking every opportunity 
he can of solacing himself with the rich wine of La Deviniére, 
by the bowling-green of the Lamprey, or in the Cabaret 
of the ‘ painted vault’ among the rocks that tower above the 
town. 

Meanwhile the world were becoming impatient for the con- 
tinuation of the ‘‘Pantagruel.” Twelve years had elapsed since 
the publication of the two first books: but Rabelais still shrunk 
from the consequences of a third attack upon the powers of 
darkness. The times were more dangerous than ever: the 
advocates of persecution had prevailed. Francis the First,—the 
gallant king, with his fine devotion to literature and art, had 
hounded back the monks and the Sorbonne as long as art and 
literature seemed the grand object of their attack. But when 
shrines were overthrown, and images cast down, and the vices 
of princes and nobles exposed by coarse fanatics, the king’s 
mind changed within him ;—then the first gentleman in Europe, 
the most fiery champion of feudalism, the most Christian 
monarch of France, thought it time to check a revolution, 
which appealed to Peasants, denounced Prelacy, and subverted 
the authority of the ancient Church. The signal was given: 
the wolves of persecution were let slip on the trail of their 
victims, and their howl soon rose on the air. Cruel both with 
hate and fear they singled out as their first quarry the scholars 
and the wits, whom they dreaded more even than the religious 
Reformers. It must have sorely tried the spirit of Rabelais, to 
have seen, one by one, the chosen friends of his early manhood 
falling beneath the fury of these sordid and despised antago- 
nists. Louis Berquin was the protomartyr of the illustrious 
band ; Etienne Dolet, the bosom friend and early counsellor of 


* Pantagruel, B. III. c. 21. 
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Rabelais, was burnt in the Place de Gréve in the year 1548. 
The following year Bonaventure des Periers only escaped the 
like doom by throwing himself, like an old Roman, on the 
point of his sword. Clement Marot was thrown into prison, 
and spite of the powerful influence of Margaret of Navarre 
escaped only by flight. Now it was that Rabelais experienced 
the full benefit of that mask of folly and buffoonery by which 
he had disguised the depth of his hatred and the energy of his 
scorn ;—the cap and bells of the fool proved the safety of the 
cynic philosopher. The humourist who had made all France 
laugh, whose wit was prized by Kings, and whose jokes had 
extorted a smile from Popes, was safe against the power even 
of the Parliament and the Sorbonne ;—the flitch of Wamba, 
the jester, was a stronger shield than the triple folds of a more 
ponderous armour. 

At length, however, the storm abated, and in the year 1546, 
the long-expected volume appeared, preceded by a privilege, or 
licence, under the sign-manual of Francis1., which had been pro- 
cured by the united efforts of Cardinal du Bellay and Pierre Du- 
chatel,—the Mecenas of his time, who then held the office of the 
King’s reader or librarian. The book, produced under this high 
patronage, was soon confessed on all hands to have surpassed 
the expectation of the world. In eloquence, in philosophy, in 
clearness of purpose, it is indeed far superior to its prede- 
cessors. ‘The giant wars with all their prodigies and monstro- 
sities disappear entirely ; and Panurge becomes the hero of the 
fiction. Pantagruel, after his conquest of the Dipsodes, assigns 
to him the lordship of Salmagundi, in Dipsodia; where he reigns, 
as might be expected, in all wantonness and extravagance : 
both literally and metaphorically ‘‘ eating his corn in the 
blade:”* Pantagruel, reproving him for this, a discourse en- 
sues, in which Panurge undertakes to prove that without debt 
and debtors the whole framework, not of this world only, but 
of the universe, must come to pieces.+ ‘This discourse is a 
masterpiece of wit and ingenuity: it is more truly Platonic in 
manner than anything else with which we are acquainted, out 
of the circle of the Platonic dialogues. It is conceived in the 
very spirit of the splendid sophistries of the Gorgias, and the 
Republic: or the demure extravagances with which Aristo- 
phanes celebrates the praises of Love at the banquet of Agathon. 
The plausible eloquence, the ready inventiveness, the wild chase 
of verbal analogies to the absurdest consequences, the wilful 
self-abandonment of a vast intellect to the pursuit not of Truth 
but of argumentative Triumph, all are here ;—combined in- 


* Pantagruel, B. III. ch. 2. + Ibid. ch. 3, 4, 5. 
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deed with frolic, bursts of fun and merriment, such as we 
never encounter in the polished and dignified pages of the 
Athenian. 

This discussion ended, Panurge starts, somewhat abruptly, 
the subject of marriage; and asks Pantagruel his advice on the 
important question, whether he (Panurge) shall marry or not.* 
The grave problem, thus proposed, becomes the sole topic of 
the remainder of the book. Unable to obtain a satisfactory opi- 
nion from his master, Panurge successively submits the same 
question to Friar John and the other companions of Panta- 
gruel; to Raminagrobis, the dying poet; to a theologian, a 
physician, and a lawyer convened in solemn consultation; to a 
transcendental philosopher; to a Sibyl; to Herr Trippa, (Cor- 
nelius Agrippa) the professor of the art magic; to a mute; 
and to an idiot: finally, finding no wisdom in this multi- 
tude of counsellors, he resolves to set out with Pantagruel 
in quest of the famous oracle of the “ Divine Bottle” which 
alone can give a true answer to his puzzling query. Such is 
in brief the action of the Third Book : the most amusing episode 
it contains is the trial of venerable Bridoye, (Bridlegoose,) the 
learned counsellor who was to have joined the physician and 
the divine in consulting upon the case of Panurge; but who 
was unable to do so, being at that very time on his defence 
before the Parliament of Mirelingues, (Tongue-worshippers) 
upon a charge of allowing lawsuits to be litigated before him 
for half a life-time, and then finally deciding them by the 
throwing of dice.t Nothing can be finer in the way of cari- 
cature than the natural history of a lawsuit as given by the 
learned dotard, from its embryo state of the writ of summons 
to the full-growth of the writ of error; from the cradle of the 
attorney’s letter to the reverend mausoleum of the Chancery. 
Venerable Bridoye’s reasons for the plan he has adopted, viz. 
the multiplicity of precedents and cases in point cited on both 
sides, and the utter impossibility of reconciling, or choosing 
between them; may safely be recommended to the perusal of 
those honorable and learned individuals, who, in the XIXth 
century, consider it better that the English people should have 
their laws spread through eleven hundred volumes than con- 
densed into one. 

The Monks and the Sorbonne are not spared inthe third book : 
in the very outset Rabelais sets them at contemptuous defiance, 
and warns them, like a crowd of yelping mongrels, not to come 
within the reach of his Diogenic staff, ‘ Arriére cagots !—aux 


* Ibid. ch. 9. + Ibid. chap. 39—43. 
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ouailles mastins!—hors d’ici cafards du diable !"* They en- 
deavoured to revenge themselves in characteristic style. There 
was a passage in which the Sorbonne, after meeting in solemn 
conclave, imagined that they had detected a blasphemy more 
than sufficient to bring the author to the stake. The passage 
was contained in the account of the death-bed of Raminagrobis; 
which, as very characteristic of the manner of the author and 
the merits of the translator, we shall here extract in the words 
of the latter; premising that Raminagrobis is an old French 
poet on the point of death, whom Panurge goes to consult 
upon the grave question of his marriage. The dying bard 
scrawls an oracular response; and then proceeds as fol- 
lows :+-— 

**Go my friends in peace—the great God of the highest heavens 
be your guardian and preserver ; and do not offer any more to trouble 
or disquiet me for this, or any other business whatsoever. I have this 
very same day, which is the last both of May and of me, with a great 
deal of labour, toil, and difficulty, chased out of my house a rabble 
of filthy, unclean and plaguily pestilential rake-hells, black beasts, 
dusk, dun, white, ash-coloured, speckled, and a foul vermin of other 
hues ; whose obtrusive importunity would not let me die at my own 
ease; for by fraudulent and deceitful pricklings, ravenous, harpy-like 
graspings, waspish stingings, and such like unwelcome approaches, 
forged in the shop of I know not what kind of insatiabilities, they 
went about to withdraw and call me out of those sweet thoughts, 
wherein I was already beginning to repose myself, and acquiesce in the 
contemplation and vision, yea, almost in the very touch and taste of the 
happiness which the good God hath prepared for his faithful saints and 
elect in the other life and state of immortality. Turn out of their 
courses and eschew them, step forth of their ways and do not resemble 
them ; meanwhile, let me be no more troubled by you, but leave me 
now in silence, I beseech you.” t 


Panurge, at his issuing forth of Raminagrobis’s chamber, 
said, as if he had been horribly affrighted,— 

‘« By the virtue of God I believe he is a heretic—the devil take me 
if I do not! he doth so villainously rail at the Mendicant Friars and 
Jacobins, who are the two hemispheres of the Christian world; by 
whose gyronomic circumbilivagination,””—for even Panurge talks non- 
sense when he defends monks,—“ as by two celivagous filopendulums 
all the autonomic metagrabolism of the Church of Rome, when tottering 
and emblustricated with the gibble-gabble of this odious error and 
heresy is homocentrically poised. What harm, in the devil’s name, 
have these poor devils of Capuchins and Minims done him? are not 
these beggarly devils sufficiently wretched already ?” &c., &c. 


* Pantagruel,—Prologue to Third Book. + Book III. chap. 21. t Ibid.c. 22 
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Friar John, to whom he appeals, is provokingly calm 
about it: 

“1 do not care one straw,” quoth he, ‘‘ for what he hath said : for 
although everybody should twit and jerk them, it were but a just 
retaliation, seeing all the world have been served by them witi: the like 
sauce.” 

Hereupon Panurge breaks out into a most amusing paroxysm 
of wrath, bigotry, and superstitious terror, which is still more 
exalted by the grave irony with which Epistemon endeavours 
to show that the dying poet spoke of real vermin and not of 
monks at all. “ He is,” roars Panurge, ‘‘ a rooted, riveted, 
combustible heretic; his sowd is infallibly going to thirty thou- 
sand cartloads of devils,” &e., &e. It was here that the grave 
doctors, who were of course not at all scandalized by the mock 
advocacy of Panurge, thought that they had detected a blas- 
phemy. The word translated “ soul” is spelt not asme (soul) 
but asne (ass), and this mispelling is repeated three times 
within the space of thirty lines. ‘This was not a simple dis- 
respect of monks, it was an irreverence for one of the tenets 
of religion. In a body they flocked to the King, animated by 
the very spirit of Panurge himself.* ‘* Allons,” they cried, 
‘‘allons ce sera ceuvre charitable a nous faicte. Au moins s'il 
perd le corps et la vie, qu'il ne damnera son asne (asme). 
The royal confidence, they exclaimed, had been abused; in a 
hook printed with his majesty’s sanction they, his faithful 
doctors, had discovered no less than three flat blasphemies. 
Francis I., compelled to take notice of so formal a charge, sent 
for Pierre Duchatel (le docte et fidele anagnoste de ce roy- 
aume,)+ and commanded him to read over the suspected 
volume. Pierre Duchatel obeyed ; and soon satisfied his ma- 
jesty that the supposed blasphemy was a mere misprint, and 
that the book contained no matter of offence. The King, says 
Rabelais himself, in his epistle to Cardinal de Chatillon, “ avoit 
en horreur quelque mangeur des serpens, qui fondit mortelle 
heresie sur une N mise pour une M par la faulte et negligence 
des imprimeurs.” 

After this it may easily be imagined that Rabelais was safe 
from the malice of his enemies during the remaining days of 
Francis I.: but when, in 1547, that gallant monarch died in pre- 
mature old age, and the reign of the Cardinal de Lorraine and 
Diana of Poictiers, under the name of Henry II., commenced in 
France, Cardinal du Bellay retired to the court of Rome, and 
his private physician shared in his retreat. There he appears 


* Pantagruel, chap. 23. + Epistle to Cardinal de Chatillon. 
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to have remained for the next three years; for in 1550 we 
find him writing from the Holy City, for the amusement of the 
Cardinal de Lorraine, an account of those magnificent games, 
celebrated nominally to grace the birth of the Dauphin, but 
really in honour of Diana of Poictiers, which were given in 
Rome by the French ambassador and Cardinal du Bellay. 
Diana appears to have been gratified by the magnificent com- 
pliment of the Cardinal, and the dexterous flatteries of his pri- 
vate physician, who had been no doubt purposely selected 
as scribe on this occasion. Accordingly Cardinal du Bella 

himself soon afterwards reappears at the Abbey of St. Maur 
des Fosses, and Rabelais is received with distinguished 
favour by the reigning mistress and the all-powerful Cardinal 
de Lorraine. Their combined influence obtained from Henry 
II. the royal privilege for the Fourth Book of the “ Pantagruel ;” 
which had now for some time been ready for the press, but 
which Rabelais very prudently kept back from fear of that 
party whom he terms in his complimentary style “ ceste 
hideueuse, morveuse, catarrheuse, vermolue cagotaille qui en 
public et privé detesta ces livres friands.”* 

To the united friendship of Cardinal du Bellay and Cardinal 
de Lorraine he owed a more substantial piece of patronage. 
The latter had just purchased the beautiful estate of Meudon, 
near Paris, where he resided while attending the court 
with his brother, the Due de Guise. The former incum- 
bent was easily induced to resign for another benefice, and 
Rabelais was duly nominated in his stead. It may easily be 
conceived what scandal such a promotion would excite at such 
a time among the bigots. That two princes of the Church 
should have thus combined in entrusting the care of souls to 
the author of ‘‘Pantagruel” was a fact,the enormity of which no 
rhetoric could exaggerate. The joy of “the illustrious topers 
and thrice precious martyrs of the gout,”—of the high-born 
and jovial Pantagruelists of the court, was in proportion to 
the vexation of their opponents They celebrated the induc- 
tion of the new vicar by a right worthy present, a noble flagon, 
shaped like a breviary, adorned outside with emblems of 
drinking, and inscribed internally with texts provocative of 
thirst, and canons prescribing what kind and quantity of wine 
Monsieur le Curé was to drink at prime, what at nones, and 
what at complines.+ 

Once installed in his living of Meudon, Rabelais seems to 
have passed the remainder of his days in a state of tranquil 


* Pantagruel, Book V. Prologue. + Ibid. Book IV. Ancien. Prologue. 
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felicity. At the adjoining chateau of Meudon he enjoyed the 
frank and jovial hospitality of the Princes of Guise, who never 
thought their table well served unless Monsieur le Curé were 
there tocomplete the entertainment. The village being agree- 
ably situated, at an easy distance from Paris, it became a 
favourite lounge for all the Pantagruelists of the court and 
the city. ‘“ Allons,” they used to say, ‘‘allons 4 Meudom: 
nous y verrons le chateau, la terrasse, les grottes, et Mon- 
sieur le Curé, homme du monde le plus revenant en figure, 
de la plus belle humeur, qui regoit le mieux ses amis et tous 
les honnétes gens, et du meilleur entretien.”* He did not, it 
seems, receive ladies at his parsonage; but all that was witty, 
wise, or learned in the male society of Paris was wnat 
reunited under his humble roof. He was besides diligent in 
the duties of a parish priest: he taught the peasantry to read, 
and the boys of the village to sing and chaunt in church : he 
was very regular and decorous in saying masses and preaching, 
and on all occasions his church was much crowded ; no doubt 
in a great measure from the notoriety of his name and the odd 
contrast between his former life and his present pursuits. It 
is a strong testimony to the decency and piety of his deport- 
ment that we do not find any imputation thrown out against 
either by those most atrocious of scandal-mongers, the offended 
monks. 

Meanwhile the publication of the Fourth Book was delayed 
from year to year: in 1550, while it was actually passing 
through the press, the Sorbonne seized the copy and passed a 
decree prohibiting its sale. Cardinal du Bellay was at this 
time in infirm health, at his abbey of St. Maur; but he en- 
trusted the cause of his protége to the Cardinal de Chatillon, 
the third of the princes of the Church who had interested 
themselves on behalf of Rabelais. His zealous exertions at 
last prevailed,—the prohibition was suspended; and in the 
beginning of the year 1553 the Fourth Book appeared, pre- 
ceded by the licence of Henry II. and an epistle dedicatory to 
Cardinal de Chatillon. When its contents became known, all 
surprise at the three years’ prohibition ceased; and the wonder 
rather appeared to be how such a book was ever allowed to be 
printed at all. For in the course of it Rabelais attacks with 
far less reserve than ever all those consecrated abuses and 
time-hallowed absurdities which still commanded so large a 
share of the reverence of the world. Attended by Friar John, 
Panurge, and the rest of his court, Pantagruel, the represen- 
tative as we deem him to be of the new generation of that 


* Jugemens sur les ceuvres de Rabelais, par Bernier, p. 15. 
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day, sets out on an allegorical voyage through imaginary con- 
tinents and islands peopled with personifications of all those 
forms of opinion and modes of belief which then occupied the 
minds or demanded the assent of thinking men. The nominal 
object of the voyage is to consult the oracle of the Divine 
Bottle upon the marriage of Panurge; its real object is to 
enable Rabelais to write in a convenient form the satire of his 
times. We have not time to accompany the voyagers in their 
eccentric course, or we would fain relate how they touched 
at the Island of Procuration (Attorneydom) and fell in with the 
people of the Chicquanous (bailiffs), who got their living by 
being beaten, and earnestly besought the honour of a drubbing 
and the favour of being kicked.* We must refrain from the 
temptation of giving the anatomy of Quaresmeprenant, (fast- 
keeper) the incarnate Lent, ‘‘ who ate nothing fasting, and 
fasting, ate nothing; who masticated by dint of conception, and 
drank by force of imagination.” We cannot take our readers 
to the court of Gaster, “‘ the first master of arts in the world ;{ 
nor amuse them with the details of the horrible tempest which 
befel the voyagers after meeting with that vast bark freighted 
for Trent, with its goodly crew of Theatines, Hermits, Augus- 
tins, Capuchins, Cordeliers, and Jacobins ;§ neither can we 
regale them after the storm with those high and sublime dis- 
courses touching the death of heroic men, and the immortality 
of the soul with which the voyagers whiled away the time in the 
shadowy isles of Macreon.|| All this and much more we must 
recommend the reader to peruse for himse] fin the delectable his- 
tory of this wonderful voyage, which we can safely recommend 
as being to the full as pleasant reading, and almost as instruc- 
tive, as my Lady Blunderderry’s last ‘‘ Overland from Con- 
stantinople,” or Staff-Major Buckram’s newest “ Narrativeof the 
Chinese War.” We can only find space for a brief extract from 
the account of their arrival at the holy island of Papimania. 
A long line of coast looms in the distance; the voyagers steer 
towards it :— 


‘“* No sooner,” they proceed, ‘* had we let our anchor drop, than a 
boat put off, having four persons on board diversely clad,—when they 
came within earshot of our bark, immediately they all fell a shouting 
together, with a loud voice. ‘ Have youseen him, wayfaring men ; 
have you seen him ?’—‘ Whom do you mean ?’ asked Pantagruel,— 
‘ Him,’ replied they all with one voice. ‘ Who is Him?’ cried Friar 
John. Mort beuf let me but catch him and I will thrash him within 

* Pantagruel, B. IV. chap. 12—16. § Ibid. chap. 18—24. 


+ Ibid. chap. 32. | Ibid. chap. 26, 27. 
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an inch of his life,’ (for he thought to be sure they were on the hue-and- 
cry after some robber or murderer or church plunderer.)—‘ What!’ 
cried they, ‘ people of pilgrims know ye not the One and Indivisible.— 
‘ Gentlemen,’ then replied Epistemon ‘ we understand not what you 
would be at, explain to us your meaning and we will give you a fair 
answer.’—* He is,’ said they ‘ that he is,’ (celluy qui est) have you 
never seen him ?—‘ That He is (celluy qui est)’ replied Pantagruel ‘ in 
our theologic doctrine signifieth God; and thus it is that Moses doth 
reveal him. Ofa truth we have not seen Him: neither indeed is He 
visible to mortal eyes..—‘ We speak not,’ then cried they ‘ of the high 
God who lords it in the heavens. We speak of the god upon earth. 
Have you seen him ?’——‘ By my honour,’ cried Carpalim, ‘ they mean 
the Pope.’—* Yes, oh! yes,’ shouted Panurge, ‘ yes indeed good 
people | have seen three of them in my time, the sight of whom never 
did me any good.’—‘ Oh! men,’ then shouted they, ‘ thrice and four 
times blessed ! welcome, most welcome, yea more than most welcome 
to our shores.’—No sooner had we set foot on ground than there came 
before us as in procession great store of the people of that country, 
men, women and little children : our four guides cried to them aloud 
three times,— ‘ They have seen Him, they have seen Him, they have 
seen Him ;’ at which proclamation all that people threw themselves on 
their knees before us, lifting up their clasped hands to heaven and 
shouting out, *‘ Oh! blessed men, happy and blessed indeed ;’ and this 
ery they continued for a full quarter of an hour.” 





Of the delicious dotage of the good man Homenas, Bishop 
of Papimania, with his ‘deep basins of Papimaniac money, of 
the miraculous virtues of the heaven-descended decretals, the 
gold-extracting efficacy of the Sixtines, Clementines, and Ex- 
travagantia Johannis, we have no time to speak, but must refer 
the reader who wishes to be diverted by this most bold and 
ingenious satire on the Papacy to the 48th and six following 
chapters of the Fourth Book. 

How such a volume would be received in France, Anno 
Domini 1553, may easily be conjectured. Shouts of derision 
from the one side, mingling with an angry howl of wrath and 
vengeance from the other, echoed through the whole extent of 
French society. 

But, alas! the time was near at hand when the good old curé 
of Meudon was to be deaf alike to the clamour of foes and 
the applause of friends. In the very midst of the excitement 
caused by the publication of this Fourth Book, in a healthy 
and happy old age ; amidst numerous and affectionate friends ; 
in the enjoyment of the highest literary renown, the great master 
of Pantagruelism closed the troubled drama ofhis life. He died, 
as we are told, at Paris, on the 9th April 1553, at a house in the 
Rue des Jardins there, and was buried at the burying-place 
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of the parish of St. Paul, at the foot of a great elm tree which 
te the spot for more than a hundred years afterwards. 
If the date of his birth be correct, he was in his seventy-first 
year when he died. His death-bed has been assailed by the 
malignity which his life was employed in stirring up. We shall 
not repeat the anecdotes that have been related of it by monks 
and priests—anecdotes that might easily have been invented, 
and were sure to be eagerly believed. It is not consistent with 
the view we have formed of the character of Rabelais to 
believe that he who had throughout displayed as much reve- 
rence for what is venerable as scorn for what is contemptible, 
should have condescended to sully the last solemn act of life 
with stale jests and effete sae thee Mig It may be urged 
indeed that his object was to mystify those, who, like the holy 
“vermin” round the death-bed of Raminagrobis, obtruded 
upon his last moments ceremonies in which he felt there was 
no efficacy, and rites which his reason taught him to despise. 
This is certainly possible: but for our own parts we should 
prefer adhering to the opposite tradition, supported by autho- 
rities of at least equal respectability, that Rabelais died asa 
wise and good man ought to die, with hope, with cheerfulness, 
even with playful humour like that of More on the scaffold, or 
Ridley among the flames; but at the same time with a heart- 
felt reverence for those solemn realities, which gleam in upon 
the dying through the portals of the grave. 

Rabelais once dead his memory was enshrined in a mauso- 
leum of epitaphs, to the construction of which all the wits, 
scholars, and poets of the time were emulous to contribute,— 
his noblest monument, however, was in his works, which like 
the *‘ Orlando Furioso” in Italy, and ‘“‘ Don Quixote” in Spain, 
became the manual and text-book of every class of society. 
Even from his grave he was destined to cater for the amuse- 
ment of the world. Nine years after his death the work 
which up to that time had been incomplete was brought to the 
state in which we now read by the publication in 1562 of the 
Fifth Book, which concludes the story, and is in many respects 
the boldest and most profound of the whole series. The voyage 
of the adventurers after the Oracle of the Bottle is still conti- 
nued ; the god of the Papimaniacs,—the very Pope himself,— 
is visited in the Isle of Chimes under the figure of a brooding 
gone bird, the Papegaut, whom with much difficulty and 

elay the voyagers at last succeed in getting a glimpse of, 
moodily gathering himself up in the recesses of his darkened 
cage, with a basin before him from which, if irritated, he can 
cause to issue forth ‘‘ fouldre, tonnoir, esclairs, diables, et tem- 
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pétes.” Nothing can exceed the air of dread and mystery 
which is thrown over the whole scene; giving the highest 
relief to the irreverent remarks of Panurge, and his still more 
irreverent discoveries in the recesses of the obscure and some- 
what obscene cage. Under the figure of a grotesque aviary 
of strange birds,—‘ clergaux, monagaux, evesgaux et cardin- 
gaux, is represented the whole hierarchy of the Romish 
church; that singular race, who never propagate their kind, 
but are supplied in unfailing numbers from the wide territories 
of “Terre-sans-pain, and Trop-d’otieux.”* In the gloomy hell of 
Grippeminaud and the Furred Cats, from whose fangs the 
adventurers escape so narrowly, are shadowed forth the ter- 
rible tribunals of the Parliaments in which so many victims 
had been doomed to the flames.+ The dialectic metaphysics 
of Aristotle are quaintly ridiculed in the court of the sublime 
and euphuistic Queen Entelecheia,t who dines on “ notions, 
quiddities, and abstractions,” and sups on “ enthymems, second 
intentions, thesis and prothesis, metempsychosis and trans- 
cendental prolepsies.” The germ of the University of Laputa 
is contained in the twenty-second chapter of this book, in 
which the officers of the Court of Quintessence employ them- 
selves in washing Ethiopians white, extracting water from 


pumice-stones, cutting flames with razors, breaking eels across 
their knees, and ploughing the sand with three yoke of foxes. 
At length the Port of [llumination appears to these “ voyagers 
from afar;” at length they descend into the profound cavern, 
where the Divine Bottle gives its — responses. The 


riestess Bacbuc guides Panurge to the Oracular Urn, which at 
fength to his anxious ear gives out the monosyllabic utterance 
“«Trineq :” in obedience to the mandate Fasiageedl, Pa- 
nurge, and Friar John drink deep of the enchanted fountain, 
and work off in songs of wild hilarity and true Bacchic fury 
the inspiration of its sacred waters. Then the priestess Bac- 
bue dismisses the pilgrims with this sublime benediction, ‘‘ Go, 
friends, under the protection of that intellectual sphere, whose 
centre is everywhere and whose circumference nowhere, which 
we call God ;’—and thus ends the Pantagruel. 

And what then is the hidden meaning of these wonderful 
fictions ;—what the esoteric teaching purposely concealed under 
this intertangled mass of extravagance and whim? What is 
the nature of the light itself that has thrown forth these por- 
tentous magic-lantern figures for the wonderment of the 
world? Rabelais himself called the book his Gospel, (mon 
Evangile)—what were the doctrines he preached in it to his 


* Pantagruel, Book V. chap. 2—8. + Ibid. chap. 11—15. ¢ Ibid. chap. 19—24. 
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brethren of mankind? What, in a word, was that Panta- 
gruelism, which inthe XVIth and XVIIth centuries numbered 
among its disciples the wisest, the gravest, the most influen- 
tial men in France? The answer is by no means easy :—in all 
instances it is a difficult task to formalize and classify the 
higher order of productive minds. Such minds are never sim- 
ply didactic : they have too vast an intuition into the manifold 
mystery of the universe, to render it an easy achievement for 
ordinary mortals to represent under their own symbols, and in 
the language of their own creeds, the nature of the opinions 
they have formed, and the systems they would teach.- -In‘fRa- 
belais there is besides the additional difficulty that he was 
obliged, by the dangers to which he was exposed, to conceal 
his real meaning from the world. 

Our belief, upon the whole is, that like all minds of a high 
order, he possessed that clear reverence which is the ultimate 
attainment of wisdom. For the doctrines and morality of the 
Gospel he had the deepest veneration, but he had also a pro- 
found conviction of the destinies and capabilities of man. He 
was no unbeliever, but still less was he an ascetic; for ‘‘ sun 
and moon and stars throughout the year, and man and woman,” 
he had the love and sympathy which, after all, best befits a 
child of Earth. He could not regard this beautiful world as a 
mere valley of tears,—this nobly-gifted human soul as a mere 
shattered ruin of the fall. Therefore it was that he wished to 
introduce a system of thought, which should combine the 
highest reverence for God and Christianity, with the fullest 
and most unrestrained exercise of the human intellect. He 
would have no limits set to the freedom of enquiry except 
those which the highest reason itself imposes. He would have 
man to commence with faith in that which he can neither prove 
nor disprove by the mere logic of the understanding ; and then 
to live on in love and reverence for all which that faith calls 
upon him to love and to revere ;—Rabelais indeed was we are 
convinced a sincerely religious man; by which we mean that 
he had that love for the founder of our faith, and that regard 
for his teaching, which constitutes the best title to the reli- 
gious character. To him Christ was the Saviour, as well as 
the Instructor of the world; not only the Divine Being, who 
came on earth to manifest in human form the ineffable perfec- 
tions of the Unseen, but the Son of Man, who died on the Cross 
to redeem his brethren. We might adduce many passages in 
proof of this position, but must content ourselves with one; 
the passage we mean in which Pantagruel, the personification 
of the Rabelesian philosophy,—the calm, strong man, serene 
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in wisdom,—is represented as moved even to tears by the awful 
recollection of the Cross :* the whole chapter is very inter- 
esting. In the isle of Macreon, the abode of departed heroes, 
Friar John takes occasion to ask Pantagruel his opinion on the 
immortality of souls: the reply is a firm assurance that all 
intelligent spirits are exempt from death; and the discourse 
then falls upon that wild tale told by Pliny of the pilot who 
amid the isles of the Echinades heard a wailing in the air, 
and a loud voice, thrice uplifted amid the silence of the ocean, 
bidding him proclaim in Palodes that Pan, the great god, was 
dead :— 

«« This,” says Pantagruel ‘‘ I should interpret of that great Saviour 
of the faithful, who was in Judeea ignominiously slain by the pontiffs, 
doctors, priests and monks of the Jewish law. Nor does the interpre- 
tation seem repugnant to truth. For of good right may he in Greek 
language be called Pan, seeing that he is indeed our All,—He is all 
our being; in Him is all our life; from Him is all that we have; 
through Him all that we hope for. He is the good Pan, the great 
a. who, as Corydon says, loves not the sheep only but the shep- 

erds also. At whose death were bewailings and sobbings, lamentations 
and fear through all the fabric of the Universe, in earth, and in ocean, 
in heaven, and in hel], With this interpretation too agreeth well the 
time. For this all good and all great Pan, our only Saviour, was 
crucified in Jerusalem, when Tiberius reigned at Rome.—Pantagruel 
having finished this discourse remained in silence and profound con- 
templation. After a little space we looked and saw the tears streaming 
fast from his eyes, &c., &c.” 


We know not how it may strike our readers, but to us there 
appears more deep and earnest piety in this sincere outpouring 
of the very heart of Rabelais than in the most erotic strain 
of devotion that ever flowed from the pen of Wesley, to shake 
the walls of some metropolitan Bethel, or village Ebenezer. 
But while Rabelais thus humbled himself in love and rever- 
ence before the Great Teacher, he was a sworn foe to that 
gloomy asceticism which has deformed the doctrine of so 
many of his pretended disciples. He looked upon human 
nature as capable of high and noble development, if its inborn 
faculties were carefully called forth under the favouring 
influences of real religion, not dwarfed and stunted by the 
unwholesome atmosphere of monkery or puritanism. To make 
Nature the servant of man, and Art his handmaid, to cultivate 
to the utmost his native powers and teach him to live as well 
as to die, seemed to him a wiser and a nobler aim than to pros- 


* Pantagruel, Book IV. chap. 25. 
+ Probably ‘‘ on his return’’ év Madwod:a. 
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trate all the energies of his being by dragging him into colli- 
sion with an irrevocable Destiny and the awful Presence of an 
offended God. Hence his detestation of Calvin, whom he calls 
“a demoniacal impostor.”* To the healthy mind of Rabelais 
the presumption with which the Pope of Geneva sought to 
limit the Divine mercy, was as odious as the presumption with 
which the Pope of Rome dared to traffic in it. Both were to 
him the children not of Physis, but of Antiphysis,+ not of 
the natural Reason, which engenders right reverence, but of 
the sophisticated Understanding, which is the fruitful mother 
of error; which perverts the nature it pretends to sanctify ; 
teaches its votaries that they must cease to be human ere they 
can hope to be holy, or in the language of Pantagruel, ‘‘ that 
to walk with their feet in the air and their heads on the ground 
is to imitate the Creator of the Universe.” So, too, the arro- 
gant efforts of the Finite Understanding to explore the depths 
of the Infinite Reason, and form a penal code out of the 
decrees which it pretends to have read in the mind of the 
Eternal, excited in the really reverent heart of Rabelais the 
bitterest and most scornful indignation. 

“Vous me remettez,” he exclaims in one place, ‘‘ au conseil 
privé de Dieu, en la chambre de ses menus plaisirs. Ou 
prenez vous le chemin d’y aller, vous autres Frangais?”§ And 
again, ‘‘ De qui ¢tes vous apprins ainsi discourir et parler de 
la puissance et predestination de Dieu, paouvres gens? Paix : 
st, st, st, humiliez vous devant sa sacrée face, et recognnoissez 
vos imperfections ; c’est, goutteux, sur quoi je fonde mon espe- 
rance, et croy fermement que s'il plaist au bon Dieu, vous 
obtiendrez santé (i. e. spiritual health): veu que rien plus que 
santé pour le present ne demandez, attendez encores ung peu 
avecques demye once de patience. ’’|| 

Rabelais, in fact, in the language of Mr. Carlyle, was a 
great ‘‘ swallower of formulas.” Across an infinite embroglio 
of creeds, schools, and systems: amidst the wreck of so many 
ancient, and the growth of so many new, modes of opinion ; 
in a world, shaken to its centre by the great religious move- 
ment, which is still heaving under the feet of the existing 
generation, there were certain master truths which Rabelais 
grasped firmly and taught potently. That to a being so con- 
stituted as man a religion suitable to his nature was of primary 
necessity; that the Christianity of the Gospel, as opposed to 
the theology of the schools, was such a religion ; that for the 


* Pantagruel, Book IV. chap, 32. + Ibid. $ Ibid. 
§ Ibid. Book III. chap. 30. | Ibid. Book IV. New Prologue. 
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human race under the influence of pure Christianity.and freed 
from the bondage of bigotry a glorious future was opened 
up; that great triumphs remained to be achieved by the men 
of after times in that new world of thought and speculation 
which the existing generation was to prepare for them; such 
was in brief the creed of Rabelais on some of the most 
important subjects of human thought. Hence the Christianity 
he inculeates is not ascetic, rude, and unlearned; but erudite, 
refined, and cheerful: hence his love for literature, his devo- 
tion to art. By the discipline of Ponocrates he would inure 
the mind of the coming age to a hardy pursuit of universal 
knowledge: in the abbey of Thelema he draws the picture of 
what a highly cultivated, ingenious, and elegant society might 
become if freed from ascetic rules and superstitious obser- 
vances: in the philosophy and Christianity of the good 
Pantagruel he would teach man the cheerful wisdom by whose 
aid he may best pass through this life; and the lofty religion 
by whose guidance he may best prepare himself for the next. 
Such in few words is our notion of the positive teaching of 
Rabelais. The Pantagruelism of which he was the master, 
is to our mind Christianity without dogmas; a church without 
persecution ; a philosophy without ostentation. Under it Life’s 
evils are to be met with firmness, borne with light-hearted- 
ness, conquered by patience. It is in fact “ certaine gaieté 
de coeur puisée en mépris des choses fortuites.” To combine 
the noble humanities of the Porch and the Academy with the 
divine charities of the Gospel,—to reverence God without 
annihilating man,—to people the coming times not with fakirs 
and capuchins, but with intellectual energetic and devout 
MeEn,—were amongst the tendencies of this system of teaching. 
Had Rabelais propounded these objects distinctly and taught 
them didactically, he would have shared the fate, which, as it 
was, he only narrowly escaped, of Etienne Dolet and Bona- 
venture des Periers. He wanted to be read, and had no 
ambition to be burned: therefore it was that he endeavoured 
to allure readers of all classes by his wild harlequinism, and 
flourished his conjuror’s staff and rattled his fool’s bells for 
the delight of gaping multitudes: therefore, too, it is that he 
every now and then plunges down into such foul mud-pools of 
coarseness and ribaldry, which he never flings about more 
copiously than when he has made some palpable hit at a 
venerable abuse or worn-out institution. He felt in fact that 
his every step was on an enemy’s land, and that the Philistines 
would have been upon him had he not feigned madness even 
by scrabbling on the gates and casting spittle on his beard. 
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We will not make a mockery of the uncouth antics which 
were intended not for our amusement, but for the mystification 
of the age in which he lived: we will rather thank him for 
having given us some of the noblest precepts and some of the 
most striking pictures of humanity that exist in fiction. Friar 
John, and Panurge, and Pantagruel,—how should we repair 
the loss of these great originals? The merry, boisterous, 
stalwart friar,—that ‘* brave polisher off of matins, that fine 
unbridler of masses, and scamperer through vigils,’—that 
“right monk if ever monk there was, since the monking 
world monked monkery,” *—who is there in fiction we would 
exchange for the gallant Brother of the Spigot.+ It is one of 
the most massive pieces of character-painting that we can find 
in literature. How we love the brave, sincere, right-hearted 
man, who, reared in the very foulest atmosphere of error and 
superstition, has never for a moment lost the native freshness 
of his own loyal and noble instincts. A healthy soul, if ever 
such existed,—a valiant, able, ready man, with an eye piercing 
to discern, and a hand prompt to execute, whatever is right 
and noble,—‘‘no bigot or hypocrite, not torn or divided 
between reality and appearance (déchire); no wretch of a 
rugged and peevish disposition, but honest, jovial, resolute, 
and a good fellow.”’t 

In Pantagruel and Panurge, Mr. Coleridge, if we recollect 
rightly, saw the best practical illustration of the difference 
between the reason and the understanding. As Father Mal- 
lebranche ‘‘ saw all things in God,” so Mr. Coleridge saw 
everything by the light of this dialectic distinction of the Ger- 
man metaphysics. ‘Taking the word Reason to express all the 
highest faculties of the soul;—the intellectually perceptive 
powers which discern truth ;—and the Understanding to repre- 
sent the analytical and discursive powers which examine, ar- 
range, and compare truths already obtained through the 
medium of a higher organ, the remark appears to us to be just 
and striking. Pantagruel displays all the higher powers of 
the mind; Panurge all the lower: Pantagruel always dwells 
in a calm region of moral elevation ; Panurge never by any 
chance raises himself to a poetic thought or a profound reflec- 
tion; the one sees all things in the light of principles; the 
other rapidly discerns and dexterously combines them as a 
series of facts. The prince has a fine enthusiasm for all that 
is noble and virtuous; the favourite ridicules all nobleness and 


* Gargantua, chap. 27. + Des Entommeures—literally ‘‘ of the Funnels.’ 
+ Gargantua, chap. 40. 
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virtue, and revels in everything sensual and base : the former 
is serene and unimpassioned ; the latter all energy and restless- 
ness: the one is silent and modest; indolent, almost supine, 
except when roused into action by the presence of danger; the 
other is talkative and self-complacent, perpetually active ex- 
cept when paralyzed by terror at the prospect of peril: the 
one is great in act and feeble in speech ; the other mighty 
in speech and impotent in act. In other words, Pantagruel 
is the Reason seeing intuitively and embracing comprehensively 
all that is Godlike in man and the universe: Panurge is the 
Understanding, “the faculty judging according to sense,” 
analyzing everything, questioning everything, reasoning on 
everything: believing nothing, admiring nothing, loving 
nothing. The infinite dexterity of Panurge, his incomparable 
effrontery, his wild wit and merriment, his very cowardice even 
and blackguardism, make him a general favourite with the 
majority of readers. His brilliant rascality has thrown into 
the shade the less obtrusive but really noble character of Pan- 
tagruel, the cheerful sage, the beneficent hero of whom Rabe- 
lais himself says— 

** T have told you already, and now tell you again that it was the best, 
little great, good man that ever girtswordon thigh. All things he took 
in good part, on every action he put the best construction. He never 
vexed nor disquieted himself; he never took offence, for well he knew 
that he would have been going astray out of the Godlike precincts of 
Reason if he had suffered his soul to be afflicted or perturbed by any 
sublunary thing.”* 

It is in this blending of genial human kindness with un- 
bounded strength and consummate wisdom that the character 
of Pantagruel is so original: it is the softest heart and the 
highest intellect, uncle Toby and Plato, combined into one 
harmonious whole. 

We have left ourselves no time to speak of the historical 
allegory, supposed to be interwoven with the fiction, and 
represented by its characters. We are not sorry for it. 
In the first place we do not believe that Rabelais, although 
doubtless full of allusion to passing events, ever intended 
to write a sustained historical allegory at all. In the next 
place we are quite sure that no single interpretation that 
the commentators have yet proposed is at all satisfactory ; 
their systems agree in fact in nothing but this, that they are 
all supported by reasonings about equally plausible, and all 
liable to objections, about equally fatal. Were we ourselves 
asked to add a fresh theory to the already existing number, we 

* Pantagruel, Book III. chap. 2. 
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should offer to the reader’s consideration the hypothesis, which 
we have already suggested in our more detailed examination of 
the facts and personages of the fiction ; viz, that Grandgousier 
represents the generation which had passed away when Rabe- 
lais wrote; Gargantua the generation which was passing ; Pan- 
tagruel, that which was coming on: that “ child of after 
times” * which all who think deeply of the destiny of their 
species are naturally so prone to invest with their hopes of 
amelioration, and their dreams of perfectibility. But, after all, 
this is at best but a guess, where there is really nothing to be 
gained by guessing atall. It is not as an historical allegorist 
that Rabelais has claims on our attention, but as a great sati- 
rist and profound moral teacher. Viewed in this light his 
place must be a high one amongst the highest names of Euro- 
pean literature. It has been customary to compare Rabelais 
to Swift: the comparison is dishonouring to the great French- 
man. Swift was at the very best but a stunted Rabelais; 
** anima Rabelesi habitans in sicco,” as Mr. Coleridge some- 
where admirably said,—Rabelais without his elevated philo- 
sophy, his deep reverence, his generous feelings, his noble 
enthusiasm. Rabelais was both Pantagruel and Panurge com- 
bined; Swift was pure Panurge. In range of intellectual 
power, in comprehensiveness and depth of thought, Rabelais 
must be classed amongst a far higher order of minds. He 
must take his place with Dante, and Lither; with Shake- 
speare, and Goethe, in the foremost rank of those master spirits 
of humanity, who have heard most audibly the throbbings of 
the “ world’s great heart, dreaming of things which yet it 
knows not of.” Dante has not surpassed him in energy of 
political and religious satire; Luther was not more eagle-eyed 
to discern error ; more resolute to crush it: in omniformity of 
mind, in Vitalit -f creative intellect he approaches Shake- 
speare himself: ieep appreciation of the wants of his time ; 
in his endeavour to elevate and refine the life of man by 
combining, not dividing, the resources of art, philosophy and 
religion he has an intimate resemblance to Goethe. At first 
sight indeed there may seem to be but a very slight similarity 
between the rugged Titanic proportions of the humourist of 
Chinon, and the carved, attic lineaments of the graceful philo- 
sopher of Weimar. On a closer examination however the 
superficial difference disappears, and many strong points of 
resemblance disclose themselves, not indeed in modes of ex- 
pression, but in modes of thought, between the author of 
“‘ Pantagruel ” and the author of ‘* Wilhelm Meister.” Goethe 


* Browning’s ‘' Paracelsus.”’ 
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was indeed unconsciously the great Pantagruelist of the 
XVIIIth and XIXth centuries; nor could we furnish a better 
illustration of the more esoteric doctrines of Rabelais in their 
ultimate tendency than can be found in the generous humanity, 
the clear reverence, the universal accomplishment with which: 
Goethe sought to adorn and ennoble the destiny of mam 
Monsieur Charles Nodier has styled Rabelais ‘* the buffoon 
Homer ;”’ if we were asked to characterize him by a name, we 
should rather call him the Goethe of the Renaissance. 

But we must hasten to a close: we have long, we fear; 
exhausted the patience of our readers: we know that we have 
fallen far short of doing anything like justice to our subject. 
Our aim will have been fully accomplished, if we shall only 
have succeeded in any degree, in restoring to his true place in 
— estimation one of the master spirits of the world of 
etters: if we shall have shown that Rabelais was not merely 
the jester, the scoffer, and the buffoon; but a man of earnest 
piety and thoughtful wisdom ; the eloquent and gifted teacher 
of a profound and practical philosophy. 








Arr. VII.—1. Speeches of the Right Hon. Sir Robert: Peel, 
Bart., in the House of Commons, on the Bank Charter Act.. 
6th and 20th of May, 1844. 


2. 7 and 8 Vict. c. 32. An Act to regulate the Issue of Bank 
Notes, and for giving to the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England certain Privileges for a limited Period. 
19th of July, 1844. 


3. An Inquiry into the Practical Working of the proposed Ar- 
rangements for the Renewal of the Charter of the Bank of 
England, and the Regulation of the Currency; with a Refuta- 
tion of the Fallacies advanced by Mr. Tooke. By R. Torrens, 
Esq., F.R.S. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1844. 


4. Currency and Banking.—A Review of some of the Princi- 
ples and Plans that have recently engaged Public Attention 
with reference to the Administration of the Currency. By 
James William Gilbart. London: Clarke. 1841. 


Tue monetary cloud which has for many years hung over the 
banking and commercial world, which the most profound phi- 
losophers in vain endeavoured to penetrate and dispel, and 
from which the fears of less enlightened minds led them to 
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apprehend some unhappy and perhaps fatal explosion, has 
at length been fairly dissipated, the blue empyrean is once 
more exposed to view, and the blessed sun of prosperity shines 
forth to gladden and invigorate the soul and the sinews of trade. sit 
The accumulated pile of blue volumes, collected in the course t 
of their inquiries by successive Committees of the House of 

Commons, had completely exhausted all the sources of know- 
ledge, and concentrated all the information that could be ob- 
tained relating to the subjects of Banking and Currency. It 
was therefore left to the enlightened head of the present 
Government to analyse and digest this huge mass of evidence, 
and to mature and carry out a proper scheme for the settle- 
ment of the Charter of the Bank of England, and the various 
ot affecting the interests of Joint-Stock and Private 

anks. 

In addressing himself to this arduous task, Sir Robert Peel 
had the advantage of the information with which his mind was 
stored previous to bringing forward his Bill for the resumption 
of cash payments, in 1819. But in addition to this, and to 
the evidence subsequently collected by Parliament, we have 
his own testimony to the fact, that on the present occasion he 
had felt it his duty, as far as possible, to read the various pub- 
lications that have appeared bearing on the question. He 
thus possessed and availed himself of every material necessary 
to enable him to form a clear judgment, and to propound the 
outlines of a plan, of which it is no small recommendation to 
say that it has received the general approbation and support 
of the public. 

It must have been no easy task to unravel the sophistries, 
and to penetrate the thick obscurity with which many writers 
on the Currency have contrived to envelope their conflicting 
opinions. In the course of his reading he must have laid down 
more volumes than one, where profound bombast and specious 
fallacies, passing with weaker minds for argument and deep 
learning, entitled them to no better designation than that of 
“nonsense.” Upon few subjects have paper and ink, time 
and talent, been more profusely and unprofitably employed 
than upon the Currency; and upon no subject have writers 
been more successful in confounding their own ideas, confus- 
ing those of the public, and doing violence to common sense. 
It is a blessed relief, therefore, to meet with a man, who, com- 
bining high talents for discrimination and sound judgment, 
with extensive reading and research, can take a plain common- 
sense view of the subject in all its bearings, and communicate 
that view to his audience in a simple and perspicuous manner, 
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It was not to be expected that the opinions of Sir Robert Peel 
would meet the approbation of all parties; nor does it occasion 
any surprise that they should call forth the animadversions of 
some, and the vituperation of others. They are recommended 
to our attention by one great characteristic—they are clear and 
comprehensible ; they do not involve any mysterious intangible 
theory ; they do not make any demand upon our faith, without 
the concurrence of our judgment. 

The principles as to what ought to be the standard, and 
what constitutes the measure of value in this country, are held 
by Sir Robert Peel to form the basis upon which the whole 
superstructure of the Currency rests. Men of learning and 
ability are known to entertain conflicting, and in some instances 
ambiguous and obscure views upon these points. It was na- 
tural and proper, therefore, for Sir Robert Peel to state his 
sentiments distinctly, before proceeding to define his plan for 
the renewal of the Bank Charter :— 


‘* The whole foundation of my measure,” he accordingly announced, 
‘* rests upon the assumption that according to practice, according to 
law, and according to the ancient monetary policy of this country, the 
meaning of a pound is neither more nor less than a certain definite 
quantity of gold, with a mark upon it, to distinguish its weight and 
fineness; and that the engagement to pay a pound means nothing, and 
can mean nothing else than the promise to pay to the holder when 
demanded a definite quantity of the precious metals.” —(Speech on the 
6th of May, 1844.) 


He proceeded to remark, that in the time of William the 
Conqueror a pound of silver was the pound of account, repre- 
senting alike the weight of the metal, and the denomination 
of the money. By subsequent debasements considerable alte- 
ration was made in the intrinsic value of the pound sterling, 
until in the reign of Elizabeth silver received a determinate 
value, which was maintained down to the year 1716, when it 
was superseded by the adoption of gold as the exclusive 
standard of value. The standard of silver was originally fixed 
about the year 1567. In the year 1774 it was enacted, that no 
contract should be discharged in silver for any sum exceeding 
25/., and gold became the substantial measure of value in this 
country. It continued to be the measure of value until 1797, 
when the Bank Restriction Act was passed, by which parties 
were permitted to issue paper money at discretion without being 
convertible into coin. The unfavourable state of the exchanges 
attracted public attention to the particular consideration of the 
subject of the Currency, and the Bullion Committee appointed 
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by the House of Commons, in 1810, reported that a pound meant 
a definite quantity of the precious metals, and that those who 
in their issues of paper promised to pay a pound ought in fact 
to pay it. The House of Commons were not convinced by the 
arguments used in favour of the Report, and the prevailing 
opinion in public was that the principle asserted was a mere 
speculation of political economists,—that a pound signified 
something else than a definite weight of the precious metals. 
By one writer it was defined to be ‘‘a sense of value in refer- 
ence to the currency as compared with commodities ;” another 
declared, “ there is a standard, and a unit must be found to 
make it,—that unit is the interest of 33/. 6s. 8d. at three per 
cent., or one pound, and the interest being paid in a bank-note 
is money of account :” a third held the standard to be “ neither 
gold nor silver, but something set up in the imagination to be 
regulated by public opinion.” 

ven at the present day there are men who persevere in 
publishing “interminable pamphlets” on this subject, but who, 
as Sir Robert Peel facetiously remarked, “never allow you a 
glimpse of what their definition is.” There are those indeed 
whose views are so ambiguous and intangible, so allied to “ a 
sense of value as compared with commodities,’ as to be almost 
beyond the reach of argument. If they have any opinion at 
all they seem to consider convertibility a mere fiction, and be- 
lieve that the only remedy for all evils, social and political, is 
to lower the standard, and to return to a small note circulation. 

In prosecuting this subject it may be of importance to con- 
sider, 

I. Some of the plans that have been propounded for regu- 
lating the currency. 

1. The system under the Bank Restriction Act. 

The Bank of England, which was established in 1694, sus- 
pended cash payments in 1797. In the beginning of May in 
the same year, an act was passed, entitled the Bank Restriction 
Act, by which the Bank was restricted from paying cash, except 
for any sum under twenty shillings. This act was renewed from 
time to time, and continued down to 1819, when the Act 59 
Geo. III. c. 49, commonly called Prex’s Bix, was passed, com- 
pelling a return to cash payments. Previous to the Bank Re- 
striction Act, the Bank of England was bound to pay its notes 
in coin upon demand ; subsequent to the passing, and during the 
continuance of that act it had a happy exemption from this 
obligation, and as might be expected, the amount of its notes in 
circulation not only increased very largely, but it was enabled 
to pay very handsome dividends and occasional bonuses to its 
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shareholders. The circulation of notes advanced by marked 
stages from about nine millions to eleven, thirteen, sixteen, seven- 
teen, twenty-one, twenty-four, twenty-five, twenty-seven,’ and 
ultimately to nearly thirty millions. From 1803 down to 1816, 
the quarterly average amount of bills and notes under discount 
seldom fluctuated below ten millions; they were generally as 
high as thirteen, and in 1810 were upwards of twenty millions. 
The country during that period luxuriated im all the advantages 
of what might be designated an inconvertible paper currency. 
The country banks participated in the privileges enjoyed by the 
Bank of England, being also permitted to issue one-pound 
notes. Their numbers were few previous to the passing of the 
Bank Restriction Act, but they increased with wonderful rapi- 
dity during its continuance. a 1800 they exceeded “300, and 
in 1814 they numbered no less than 940! The issuing of one- 
pound notes not convertible into coin, became a source of great 
profit to the banks. Prices and transactions of all kinds were 
rapidly increased and expanded. The public were so freely 
accommodated, and so intoxicated with the system, that when 
at last the Bullion Committee recommended a return to cash 
payments, and reported that those who issued notes promising 
to pay the bearer one pound on demand, ought in fact to pay 
them, the Report was rejected by the House of Commons, and 
denounced by the public as a monstrous delusion—an idle vision 
of political economists. At that period the Directors of the 
Bank of England held the opinion still entertained by some of 
the country bankers, that the issue of bank-notes has no influ- 
ence upon the exchanges; that as their notes were issued upon 
applications for discounts, to supply the necessary want of 
bank-notes, their amount was so controlled as never to be in 
excess ; and that in fact so long as the discount of mercantile 
bills is confined to paper of undoubted solidity, arising out of 
real commercial transactions, and payable at short and fixed 
periods, there could be no possible excess of issues. Many 
merchants in London, and in the provinces, held the same opi- 
nion, and as might have been expected the Act of the present 
Sir Robert Peel, in 1819, compelling a return to a sounder prin- 
ciple of Currency, was strongly opposed by the Bank Directors 
as well as by a large portion of the commercial community. 
Even at the present day it is denounced by the Birmingham 
economists, and those of their adherents who advocate a return 
to a small note inconvertible currency, and a depreciated 
standard. The report of the Bullion Committee declared that 
there was an excess in the paper circulation of the country, 
the most unequivocal symptom of which was the very high 
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price of bullion, and next to that the low state of the exchanges ; 
that this excess was to be ascribed to the want of a sufficient 
check and control in the issues of paper from the Bank of Eng- 
land, and originally to the suspension of cash payments, which 
removed the natural and true check. Although the House of 
Commons rejected the Report, and Mr. Vansittart (now Lord 
Bexley,) prevailed upon them to adopt certain resolutions 
declaring that the value of bank-notes was not depreciated, 
but that the value of gold was enhanced, and that the political 
and commercial relations of Great Britain with foreign states, 
were sufficient to account for the unfavourable state of* the 
foreign exchanges and the high price of bullion; almost every 
man who dispassionately considers the subject must be satisfied 
that this was the grossest delusion of all. The Bullion Com- 
mittee were, in our judgment, perfectly correct in the conclusion 
at which they arrived. The Bank Restriction Act has been 
aptly characterised by Sir Robert Peel as a “ fatal measure.” 

hatever may be the grounds upon which it was at the time, 
and has since been attempted to be justified and defended, its 
immediate as well as ultimate tendency was alike injurious to 
the best interests of the country, and most ruinous to thousands 
of inhabitants. If there is one monetary delusion greater than 
another, it is that when a man issues a piece of paper promising 
to pay a pound on demand he shall not be compelled to pay it, 
but that he may issue without limit or control any amount of 
such paper, and it shall pass from hand to hand, and be held 
to represent the coin of the country without being convertible 
into such coin. 

2. The system of making all notes payable in gold on de- 
mand. 

By the Bill of 1819, for the resumption of Cash Payments, 
the House of Commons admitted the fact they had repudiated 
eight years previous, that the currency of the country was in an 
unsound condition; and they asserted the principle since ad- 
vantageously acted upon, that all notes should be in reality 
what they profess to be, payable in gold on demand. 

It has been much questioned how far it was politic to enact 
that cash payments should be resumed at the old standard. 
Previous to the resumption of cash payments the extensive 
failures of the country bankers, and the consequent destruction 
of bank paper in 1814, 1815, and 1816, by largely reducing 
the total quantity of the currency had in the latter year raised 
its value almost to a par with gold, or at least to within about 
three per cent. of the standard. The Act of 1819 cannot be 
said to have done much more than maintain the currency at the 
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value to which it had been elevated by accidental circumstances. 
But whatever may be the mischievous consequences that are 
held to have followed the passing of the Act of 1819, nothing 
can be more foolish and mischievous than the conduct of those 
who urge its repeal at the present day. The restored standard 
has now been maintained for twenty-five years, almost every 
existing contract has been entered into with reference to it, and 
no man could give better evidence of ignorance or insanity 
than to propose that an abuse supposed to have been committed 
in 1819 should be rectified and atoned for by the perpetration 
of a parallel abuse in 1844. 

The system of making all notes payable in gold on demand, 
however correct in principle, is alleged not to be entirely free 
from defects in practice. For two or three years previous to the 
panic of 1825, the country bankers are charged with having 
contributed largely to bring about the calamities of that year 
by forcing such quantities of their paper into circulation that 
the amount of it afloat in 1825 is estimated to have been nearly 
50 per cent. greater than in 1828. So sudden and extensive 
was the destruction of country banks and country bank paper 
in 1825, that within six weeks upwards of seventy banking 
establishments stopped payment, and a void was created in the 
circulation which absorbed from eight to ten millions of addi- 
tional notes by the Bank of England. The monetary revulsions, 
and extensive failures which have occasionally taken place since 
that period, have also been ascribed more or less to the country 
banks of issue. Although bound to pay their notes in gold, it 
is alleged that they are in the habit of extending their issues 
beyond legitimate limits, and thereby contributing to produce 
great derangements in the circulation. This circumstance, 
however, does not affect the soundness of the principle, that as 
notes are held to represent coin they should be payable in coin 
ondemand. The truth of this principle is now generally ad- 
mitted, and under its operations the country bankers are under- 
stood to contend that no undue enlargement of the circulation, 
so far at least as they are concerned, can possibly take place. 
Their issues are professed to be made in conformity with the 
demands of trade, and to rise and fall in amount in corre- 
spondence with the fluctuations of trade in their respective dis- 
tricts. They argue that they are unable to keep in circulation 
a larger amount of notes than are required to conduct the trade 
of the country, and that any surplus issues are immediately 
returned to them for gold or Bank of England notes, which are 
a legal tender. They, therefore, consider the system of making 
all promissory notes payable in gold on demand the best that 
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can be devised, and maintain that it affords an effectual check 
against over-issue. They also hold the opinion that the increase 
in the number of banks of issue has no tendency to increase the 
aggregate amount of notes in circulation ; that on the contrary 
competition in the issue of notes has the effect of diminishing 
the amount in circulation, and of operating as an additional 
check against over-issue. They are in general advocates for the 
continuance of the system that has been in operation since the 
resumption of cash payments. It has been contended, however, 
by Mr. Horsley Palmer, Mr. Hubbard, and others, that this 
system is unsound, and that the principles upon which the 
country bankers have persisted in conducting their issues have 
at different times not only tended to derange the currency, but 
to defeat the efforts of the Bank of England to keep it in a 


proper condition. In reply the country bankers assert that the © 


system adopted by them is the only sound and legitimate one, 
while that adopted by the Bank of England is not only errone- 
ous, but in some points entirely speculative. The views held 
by the country bankers, that the convertibility of their notes 
into gold on demand, and competition of issues are the best 
checks against over-issue, are sanctioned by names no less dis- 
tinguished than those of Adam Smith and Ricardo, besides 
many eminent political economists of the present day. From 
all these authorities, however, Sir Robert Peel has declared 
his dissent, and taking into consideration that “ we are ina 
state of constant progress—we are daily making new discove- 
ries,” has not hesitated to contend that ‘* an unlimited issue 
with a ready power of convertibility does not give us the re- 
quired security,” and has therefore abandoned a principle which 
has been in free operation for the last twenty-five years. 

3. The system of being guided generally by the foreign ex- 
changes without fixing precise proportions. 

The effect produced upon the foreign exchanges by the 
amount of notes in circulation, has been the subject of much 
discussion, and much difference of opinion among political 
economists. One class contend that as the amount of notes 
increases the exchanges must become unfavourable: while an 
opposite class maintain that the exchanges are not at all 
affected by the issue of notes, but only by the state of our 
foreign trade. The Bullion Committee of 1810 expressed the 
former opinion, and adduced the low state of the exchanges as 
one of the most unequivocal symptoms and consequences of the 
over issue of bank-notes: many eminent writers contend for 
the latter doctrine. The foreign exchanges are, no doubt, 
regulated chiefly by the balance of trade. If the balance is 
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against England, and it is more profitable to export gold than 
commodities in payment, gold will be exported. But gold may 
also be exported from a variety of other causes not connected 
with the balance of trade, such as for investments in foreign 
securities, for subsidies to foreign powers, and for remittances 
to landlords residing abroad. If the currency is unduly in- 
creased by an enlarged issue of notes, the tendency will be to 
raise the prices of commodities, and encourage importation, 
and at the same time check the exportation of our manufac- 
tures, as other nations will not readily purchase them at an 
advanced price. The balance of payments will thus be against 
us. Another effect of thé increased quantity of circulation is 
to reduce the rate of interest, and lead to investments in foreign 
funds. Besides these there may be a variety of ways in which 
an increased circulation of notes has a tendency to produce an 
unfavourable state of the exchanges. The tendency of a con- 
traction of the circulation is to produce the opposite effects to 
those that have been enumerated. As a general principle it 
has been laid down that the state of the exchange, or rather 
the influx and efflux of bullion, affords the only safe and un- 
erring test as to when the currency is or is not in excess. If 
the exchange is generally on the advance it is held to be a 
proof that the currency is becoming deficient, and may with 
safety be gradually enlarged ; if the exchange is on the decline 
the currency ought on the other hand to be gradually reduced. 
The exchanges are influenced, however, chiefly, as 7 
remarked, by the operations of trade; and the balance whic 

this country has to pay or receive is the criterion of an un- 
favourable or favourable state of the foreign exchanges. Upon 
this ground it has been, and is contended that the circulation 
of notes by the Bank of England and the country banks has 
no relation to, and ought not to be regulated by the state of 
the foreign exchanges. The country bankers repudiate the 
doctrine that there is a necessary connection between the two, 
while they seem willing to admit that an undue expansion of 
the circulation may have a remote and ultimate tendency to 
render the exchanges unfavourable; but such undue expansion 
they contend cannot be effected by the country banks of issue 
lee a system of competing issue, and their lability to pay in 
gold on demand. They therefore denounce the system under 
which the Bank of England has attempted to regulate its 
issues by increasing them when the exchanges are favourable, 
and contracting them when they are unfavourable, as tending, 
under the means adopted, to produce the very results they are 
supposed to avert, and maintain a constant vibration of abun- 
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dance and scarcity in the money market at intervals of a few 
years. It is apprehended that the weight of evidence is rather 
against than in favour of these arguments. The regulation of 
the issues by the foreign exchanges is a doctrine that has 
found many able advocates, and among others the enlightened 
statesman now at the head of affairs in this country, who 
strongly condemns the practice of the country banks, as at 
variance with all principle :— 


‘* He had attempted to show that when there was an unlimited 
number of issues, there was no feeling of individual responsibility— 
that each man, if he felt his efforts would be unavailing, would not 
make himself a sacrifice to the public good. He had also attempted 
to show upon the representation of men connected with banks of issue, 
that their practice was utterly at variance with all principle. He recol- 
lected it had been said by a gentleman interested in a bank of issue, 
‘We pay no more regard to the state of the exchanges than we 
do to the snow on the mountains.’ He had attempted to show from 
the best authority, that at the very moment that these banks should be 
contracting their issues, they increased them; and that the Bank of 
England had never taken steps to regulate these matters, with a per- 
fect certainty that their own arrangements were not deranged by other 
issuing banks.” —(Speech on 20th May, 1844.) 


4. The system of making the gold in the Bank of England 
bear a certain proportion to the liabilities. 

This system, which was first propounded by Mr. Horsley 
Palmer, has been described by him as follows :— 


‘‘ The principle with reference to the period of a full currency and 
consequently par of exchange by which the Bank has been guided in 
the regulation of its issues, always excepting special circumstances, 
has been to retain an investment of securities, bearing interest to the 
extent of two-thirds of their liabilities, the remaining one-third being 
held in bullion and coin; the reduction of the circulation, so far as 
may be dependent on the Bank, being subsequently solely affected by 
the foreign exchanges, or by internal extra demand.” 


It has been objected to this plan that it is founded upon the 
principle, that the amount of money in a country ought to be 
increased or diminished according as the foreign exchanges 
happen to be favourable or unfavourable; that it effectually 
ensures a frequent recurrence of pressures and panics, as was 
evinced by the occurrence of two panics within eight years 
from the time the plan was first announced ; that supposing the 
plan were good in principle the stock of gold is madequate, as 
appeared to have been acknowledged by Mr. Palmer himself, 
who considered that if the bank should keep a larger amount 
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of treasure it should be at the expense of the public. The bank 
has been charged with having repeatedly violated the rule,—as 
in regard to the deposits of the East India Company, the West 
India Loan, and the remittance of gold to America. It has also 
been asserted that the rule is one that cannot be maintained ; 
but Mr. Palmer contends that it has been uniformly observed, 
“taking into account the extraordinary circumstances that 
have intervened.” It ought not to be overlooked that the rule 
contains a saving clause—“ always excepting special circum- 
stances "—which must render its defence an easy matter at any 
time, and tend to silence all objections. Indeed it is believed 
to be quite possible for the Bank to be wholly exhausted of 
treasure, and yet the rule be most rigidly observed :-— 

‘Taking the average returns, the stock of gold in the Bank on the 
Ist May 1838, was, 10,002.000/., and the liabilities 30,090,000/. Here 
the Bank was in the state required by Mr. Palmer’s rule—the bullion 
being one-third of the liabilities at the time of a full currency. By 
the 10th December 1839, the bullion was reduced to 2,887,000/. Yet 
this was no departure from the rule, for the liabilities were reduced to 
22,684,000/.; the reduction in the bullion was 7,115,0002., and in 
the liabilities 7,406,000. Indeed it is quite possible for the Bank to 
be wholly exhausted of treasure, and Mr, Palmer’s rule to be most 
rigidly observed.” —(Currency and Banking, p. 23.) 


5. The system of making the notes of the Bank of England 
fluctuate according to the stock of gold, but leaving the coun- 
try issuers alone, depending upon the result of the operations 
of the Bank. 

According to this system when the gold in the coffers of the 
Bank of England increased the amount of notes in circulation 
would be increased, when the gold diminished the amount of 
notes would be diminished. It is somewhat allied to the prin- 
ciple of regulating the currency by the foreign exchanges. It 
is alleged to be a better system than that of Mr. Tessie 
Palmer, of keeping a reserve of one-third of bullion against 
two-thirds of liabilities. It has been objected, however, that 
it occasions constant fluctuations in the amount of the cur- 
rency; that these fluctuations produce corresponding effects 
upon prices; that in seasons of calamity the Bank is pre- 
vented from granting assistance to the commercial and manu- 
facturing classes; and that any system which prohibits the 
banking institutions of the country from granting relief to the 
commercial and manufacturing interests, must be unsound. It 
was assumed by the promoters of this plan that the country 
bankers would follow the example of the Bank of England, 
in reference to the expansion and contraction of the Currency ; 
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and they have been arraigned in no measured terms for not 
having paid more uniform attention to the fluctuations in the cir- 
culation of the Bank. The country bankers seem to admit the 
charge that there may be instances in which they appear not to 
have immediately followed the example of the Bank of Eng- 
land, but on the contrary to have increased their issues while 
those of the Bank were in course of contraction. They plead 
in justification, that there is no satisfactory evidence to show 
that their issues ought to be regulated by, or conform to those 
of the Bank of England ; that their issues are regulated by the 
trade of the country, which they contend is a correct principle, 
while by the system adopted by the Bank of England the 
trade of the country does not regulate the issues of the Bank, 
but the Bank regulates the trade of the country. It appears, 
however, that although the country banks do not immediately, 
they must ultimately conform to any measures adopted by the 
Bank of England; but their reasons for doing so may not 
be precisely the same, and the action may not be uniform 
throughout the country. The bank of small] resources, and 
dependent upon the London money-market, will raise the 
rate of discount as soon as there is any indication of a contrac- 
tion on the part of the Bank of England ; but the bank of large 
resources not dependent on the money-market may advance its 
rate of discount, not from necessity or for the purpose of con- 
tracting the circulation, but for the sake of increasing its pro- 
fits. ‘The continued contractive action of the Bank will neces- 
sarily increase the scarcity of money, and the advance of the 
rate of interest by all the country banks must therefore take 
place sooner or later. The general contraction of the circula- 
tion follows as a matter of course. It has been contended, 
however, that it is the duty of the country banks to conform 
immediately to the action of the Bank of England, and that 
every increase or diminution of the circulation on the part of 
the Bank should be followed by a corresponding increase or 
diminution of the country circulation. That this has not been 
their rule of action was forcibly illustrated by Sir Robert 
Peel :— 


“He assumed that those whom he addressed, as he said before, 
were converts to a metallic currency. Now, the bullion received by the 
Bank of England in 1823, having been 13,760,000/., was afterwards 
reduced, in 1825, to 3,012,000/., there ought to have been a great 
reduction in the circulating medium; but at that very time the notes 
of the country banks increased from 4,000,000/. to 8,000,0007. He 
did not mean to defend the Bank of England, at that time, but he 
knew the great security they had in the Bank of England taking more 
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enlightened views upon these subjects. At that period, when there 
was an immense reduction in the amount of bullion, there was an in- 
crease in the circulation of the country banks. That was the first 
period, 1825. On Ist January, 1834, the amount of bullion in the 
possession of the Bank, was 9,948,000/. In April 1837, there was a 
diminution of nearly 6,000,000J. ; it was reduced to 4,071,000/. What 
had the country bank circulation been during that period? Had it 
been contracted as it ought to have been? No, it had actually in- 
creased. It had increased to 10,142,000/. in January 1834, and 
in April 1837, instead of being diminished, it had increased to 
11,031,000/. In August 1836, just when the country was upon the 
verge of a crisis, the country bank circulation was actually 12,000,0007. 
Here, again, he was proving by facts, that at these three periods the 
country bank circulation had been increased, not diminished. He 
proved this, not by reason, nor by the admission of advocates, but as 
he had said before, by a statement of facts. On January 26th, 1838, 
the bullion at the Bank was 9,722,000. In January 1839, it had 
been reduced to 4,341,000/. The country bank circulation, instead 
of having diminished had increased. It was 11,740,000/. when the 
Bank of England had nearly 10,000,000/. of gold, and it had increased 
to 12,275,000/. when the Bank had only 4,340,0002. These were 
conclusive proofs of some improvident acts. Making every allowance 
for these improvident acts, which he was not prepared to defend, a 
reference to these three periods showed that in proportion as bullion 
was diminished, the issue of country bank paper had increased; and 
why ?—Because there was a rise in prices; because there was specu- 
lation ; because there were these increased issues adding fuel to the 
flame. He would ask, under these circumstances, whether the House 
was not satisfied from experience, that the time had arrived when a 
remedy ought to be applied ?”—( Speech on 20th May, 1844.) 


6. The system of one bank of issue, and making the whole 
amount of notes fluctuate with the gold. 

This plan was originally propounded by Mr. Norman, one 
of the Bank Directors, in 1838, and afterwards adopted and 
advocated by Mr. Jones Loyd. Mr. Norman proposed that 
the business of this one bank of issue should be confined 
to the issuing of notes for gold and silver, and gold and silver 
for notes ; that it should hold a sufficient reserve, and an un- 
varying amount of securities ; and that it should have the 
exclusive monopoly of issuing paper-money. The reasons 
which led Mr. = lle and Mr. Loyd to advocate the estab- 


lishment of one bank of issue were, that the country banks 
do not regulate their issues so as to make their circulation 
correspond with the stock of gold in the Bank of England ; 
that their circulation does not fluctuate in conformity with 
that of the Bank; that if one country banker contracts his 
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circulation, that of the neighbouring banker is increased ; and 
in short that the system of competing issues tends to derange 
and defeat any efforts made by the Bank of England for the 
proper regulation of the currency. Under one bank of issue 
Mr. Loyd contends that the circulation of notes would be re- 
gulated by the importations and exportations of the precious 
metals ; and Colonel Torrens, who “ under the sanction of such 
high authorities” has “ ventured to advocate” the same views, 
states— 

“* Were the Bank of England the sole issuing body, were its func- 
tions kept separate and entirely independent of each other, and were 
the department of issue to increase the circulation as gold flowed into, 
and to contract it as gold flowed out of, its coffers, the expansion of 
the currency resulting from a favorable balance of foreign payments 
and an influx of the precious metals, would carry within itself the 
principle of its own limitation. The operation of this limiting prin- 
ciple in preventing any very considerable expansion of the circulation 
or rise of prices may be easily traced. It only requires to be stated 
in order to be understood. As prices rose imports would increase, 
exports would diminish, and gold at no distant period would flow out 
as copiously as it had flowed in. As the value of British securities 
exceeded that of foreign securities in more than the ordinary propor- 
tion, the export of capital for foreign investment would be a concur 
rent cause with the diminished export, and increased import of com- 
modities in drawing off the excess of the precious metals, and in 
bringing up the value of the currency to the par of exchange level. 
* * * Under a single bank of issue, managing the circulation upon 
the metallic principle, a contraction no less than an expansion of the 
currency would carry within itself the principle of its own limitation,’’— 
(An Inquiry, Sc. pp. 26, 27.) 

It has been objected to one bank of issue that it would not 
be found to present any greater security against undue fluctua- 
tions in the amount of currency than is afforded by numerous 
competing banks of issue; that a currency conducted upon the 
principle proposed would not be adapted to the agricultural, 
manufacturing, and mining operations of the country; that the 
issues of such a bank could not be administered in conformity 
with the local wants of each district; that under such an 
arrangement the assistance and facilities afforded by country 
bankers would either be much curtailed, or attended with 
increased expense; that in many districts existing banks or 
branches of banks would be withdrawn in consequence of the 
diminution of their profits, and this would be followed by much 
inconvenience and injury to the community. It has also been 
urged that one bank of issue might be converted into a dangerous 
political State engine in the hands of an unprincipled govern- 
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ment, and that through political intrigue it might even be 
rendered subservient to the designs of a hostile country. 

It has been alleged that the tendency of Sir Robert Peel’s 
measures is towards the ultimate establishment of one bank of 
issue. Let us then examine: 

II. The principles of the measures of Sir Robert Peel. 

1. That the issues of notes shall be regulated by the amount 
of bullion. 

It was proved by Sir Robert Peel, that the denomination of 
value in this country is a pound ; that according to the practice, 
law, and ancient monetary policy of the country, that pound 
means nothing more nor less than a certain definite or fixed 
— of gold, with a mark to distinguish its weight and 

neness. An engagement therefore to pay a pound is an 
engagement to pay this definite quantity of the precious metals. 
The pound sterling in England is 23 grains and a fractional 
part weight of the standard gold of the country. The ounce of 
gold is fixed at 3/. 17s. 103d., that being the proportion which 
silver bears to gold, the Jatter in proportion to the former being 
as 15 and 2-13ths to 1. Upon this basis all our domestic and 
foreign transactions are conducted. All payments abroad are 
regulated by the course of the exchanges, and founded upon 
the intrinsic value of the metals. Gold is an article of com- 
merce, and although it has for that reason been urged that it 
ought not to have been taken as our coin because it is liable 
to be drawn out of the country, yet it is held that for that very 
reason, and because it is subject to the same laws as other 
articles of commerce, it is best fitted to be the standard, and 
affords security for its continuance. The same laws that regu- 
late the import and possession of all other articles of commerce, 
regulate the import and possession of gold. As articles of 
commerce coin and bullion are regulated by principles precisely 
the same as those which regulate all other commercial articles. 

Promissory notes payable to bearer on demand exercise an 
influence upon the exchanges, and upon value which notes of 
other kinds, and bankers cheques do not: they are therefore 
considered a proper subject for legislative regulation: they 
have nothing whatever to do, in the opinion of Sir Robert Peel, 
with other kinds of circulating paper. A paper currency is 
governed by a principle totally different from that which governs 
almost every other commercial commodity, and ought not to be 
regulated merely by free competition among issuing banks: it 
ought, as was remarked by Sir Robert Peel, to rest upon the 
credit of parties of whose solvency there can scarcely be a 
doubt. In his opinion the supply ought to correspond exactly 
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with the quantity of gold which, with such addition of paper, 
would be required for the business of the country ;—it should 
be the best as to quality, although from circumstances its 
quantity must be unfixed : if its amount exceed that for which 
it is intended to be substituted it will be to that extent in excess. 
The issue of bank paper should not be greater than the gold 
for which it is substituted ; when it exceeds that amount, then 
gold by becoming scarce proclaims the necessity for the imme- 
diate contraction of the paper. Unless this is attended to there 
would be a continued increase in the issue of paper; a demand 
for gold would follow; the paper become discredited; the 
banks be run upon until they stop; commercial credit be 
shaken ; and the banks ultimately compelled to retrace their 
steps by an immediate and permanent withdrawal of notes from 
circulation. 

Sir Robert Peel has thus laid down the principles, that gold 
is the true basis of the currency; that all paper issues ought to 
be represented by gold; that the issues of notes ought to be 
regulated by the stock of bullion in the Bank of England ; that 
when gold is leaving the country the issues ought to be con- 
tracted; and that they should fluctuate in correspondence with 
the fluctuations of the precious metals. He has accordingly 
enacted, 

‘* That from and after the 3lst day of August, 1844, the issue of 
promissory notes of the Governor and Company of the Bank of Eng- 
land, payable on demand shall be separated, and thenceforth kept 
wholly distinct from the general banking business of the said Governor 
and Company; and the business of and relating to such issue shall be 
thenceforth conducted and carried on by the said Governor and Com- 
pany in a separate department, to be called ‘ The Issue Department of 
the Bank of England.’” 


The amount of notes to be issued by the Bank upon securi- 
ties is limited to 14,000,000/. ; the remainder of its issues to be 
made upon bullion, and gold and silver coin. The issues upon 
bullion will be subjected to the influence of, and regulated by, 
the foreign exchanges. The Bank may increase or diminish its 
issues in proportion to the effect produced upon its stock of bul- 
lion by the exchanges: it may diminish, but cannot increase, 
without the authority of Government, the amount issued upon 
securities. The principles upon which the issues of the Bank 
are thus regulated are; “first, upon the definite amount of 
securities in its possession ; and, secondly, upon the amount 
of bullion in its possession.” 

While gold will be the only legal payment the Bank will be 
permitted to pay out any amount of silver to those by whom it 
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may be required. A person taking gold bullion to the issue 
department of the Bank, will be entitled to demand Bank of 
England notes in exchange, at the rate of 3/1. 17s. 9d. per ounce 
of standard gold. The Bank is also permitted to issue notes 
upon silver bullion; but “it shall not be lawful for the Bank 
of England to retain in the issue department of the said bank 
at any one time an amount of silver bullion exceeding one-fourth 
part of the gold coin and bullion at such time held by the Bank 
of England 1 in the issue department.” 

2. That the issues of the country banks shall be limited to 
the average amount of their circulation for the twelve weeks 
preceding the 27th of April last. 

A distinct line is thus drawn across the general currency of 
the country, defining a clear boundary to the issuers of promis- 
sory notes— hitherto shall thou come and no farther.” When 
this boundary is reached thecountry bankers must have recourse 
to Bank of England notes and gold. 

It has been objected to this plan that it will have the effect 
of restricting the paper circulation to a given amount, while it 
is well known that the quantity of the currency cannot, from the 
nature of circumstances and the fluctuations and vicissitudes of 
trade, be confined to any specific sum ; that it is ever rising 
and falling like the waves of the sea; ebbing and flowing like 
the great ocean itself; sometimes swelling and sweeping far 
beyond the lines w hich mark its usual boundary, at other times 
rippling in pleasant murmurs as much within those confines. 
The country bankers in their evidence before the Committee of 
the House of Commons, gave in certain charts, if we may use the 
expression, which seem to demonstrate the fact of the periodical 
ebb and flow of the circulation, and they therefore find fault 
with a plan which threatens to set bounds to these natural 
evolutions. Now Sir Robert Peel is not ignorant of those vicis- 
situdes-in the circulation. He admits that “as to its quantity 
it must from circumstances be unfixed ;” but then he wishes to 
have it “the best as to quality ;” and with a view to bring about 
a result so desirable, he insists upon having it in some measure 
under his own control, or, more correctly, under the control 
of the Government. It is true he has drawn a distinct line of 
demareation, but then he has taken it at what he considers the fair 
average water-mark, making allowance for the regular ebb and 
flow. Should it be found that the natural and legitimate swell 
of the cireulation rises beyond this mark, then he must enlarge 
the boundary. His object is not to restrict the natural and 
adequate supply, but to raise some efficient embankments 
against those occasional gusts and storms of speculation which 
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force the streams of circulation out of their natural channels, 
and lay waste the hopes and prospects of the surrounding 
country. It ought also to be remembered that although Sir 
Robert Peel has restricted the circulation of notes to a definite 
amount, he has not failed to provide for any unforeseen circum- 
stances or emergencies that may arise. Thus in the case of a 
joint stock or private bank ceasing to issue notes, the Bank of 
England will be empowered to fill up any void that may thereby 
be created in the circulation. 

A second objection is that this plan indicates an approach 
to the ultimate establishment of one bank of issue, and the 
final extinction of the “ democracy of rival issuers.” Whatever 
may be his prospective object it is apprehended that Sir Ro- 
bert Peel has taken up the subject as a great political and 
social measure; that while he is anxious to disturb and de- 
range existing interests as little as possible, his chief desire is 
to effect that which appears best calculated to promote and 
secure the national advantage. If in these days of rapid 
advance in knowledge and social improvement, a system is 
devised that will have the effect of preventing those wild specu- 
lations and commercial convulsions by which the country has 
from time to time been distracted ; and if a part of this system 
consists in prescribing a limit to the career of competing issuers 
of paper money, surely the general advantage to result from 
that system must infinitely outweigh all considerations of an 
isolated character. If even by the establishment of a single 
bank of issue, machinery can be devised, that shall afford the 
public every monetary facility whch the republic of bankers 
now assert can alone be afforded by the system under their 
management, it must be clear that its working will be more 
easily seen, and understood, and more speedily controlled. 

A third objection is, that the limiting of the amount of the 
circulating medium, without reference to the increase of produc- 
tion in this country, will have the effect of reducing the price 
of commodities, in proportion to the increase of that produc- 
tion. 

This objection was put in the form of a question by Mr. New- 
digate, one of the members for Warwick; and as Sir Robert 
Peel admitted that ‘it really comprised the only objection to 
the measure,” we quote his reply as reported in the Morning 
Herald of the 21st of May: 

«« A question had been put to him by a young friend, in a manner 
which gave bright promise of what might be expected from him, 
because although the question was a short one, it really comprised the 
only objection to the measure. The question was, how far the exten- 
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sion of the principle of the Act of 1819, by the alteration o: issues, 
would act upon prices? In the first place, he did not admit that the 
measure he had introduced was an extension of the Act of 1819. He 
said, it was a completement or fulfilment of that Act (hear, hear); but 
it was no extension of its principle. The Act of 1819 recognised 
that there ought to be a standard of value, and that it should be of 
gold ; and it required that he who would issue paper money must be 
obliged to fulfil his engagement, and pay that paper in gold. The 
measure he now proposed did not carry that principle any farther. He 
said there was a standard of value, which was a definite quantity of 
gold of a certain fineness—the banker was issuing paper, with promises 
on the face of it to pay a certain amount of gold for that paper when 
called upon to do so. The paper, then, ought to be in amount con- 
formable to the quantity of gold. He admitted that for a time, there 
might be a diminution of prices; but he said all increase of prices 
arising from an excess of paper was not legitimate, (hear, hear,) and 
could never be permanent. Suppose they were to depreciate the value 
of the paper, and that it still remained convertible into gold, would 
not every man who held the power, from Rothschild with his hundreds 
of thousands to the poor man who had a right to demand five sove- 
reigns for his note, suppose the paper to be depreciated ?—and would 
not every man of them demand his gold? For a certain time there 
would be an increase of prices; but it would only be temporary,—the 
time of reaction would soon follow. The effect of his measure would 
be to compel early contraction, and thereby prevent any sudden rise 
on the one hand, or sudden fall upon the other; for he thought as 
near a fixity of price was a great advantage to the country. There 
would be no reduction of prices if once they admitted the metallic 
principle—admit a standard of value, and say that all paper ought to 
be represented by gold, and they admitted the principle of his mea- 
sure, 


It has been urged that the objection of Mr. Newdigate con- 
veys the sentiments of the Birmingham economists when they 
contend that with the increase of the national wealth so should 
the representative of that wealth increase. But so far as the 
views of those philosophers can be understood, they seem to de- 
sire something more than a mere increase of the representative of 
wealth. They are understood to advocate a heavy depreciation 
of the present standard of value, a large circulation of incon- 
vertible paper, and a return to the system of one pound notes. 
Such views are entirely opposed to those entertained by Sir 
Robert Peel. 

There can be no doubt that with a fixed currency — 
must inevitably fall at one period, and rise at another, and that 
an increase of productions would be followed by a fall in prices. 
There can be equally little doubt that an increase of commodi- 
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ties requires an increased quantity of money to circulate them. 
Upon this principle are founded those fluctuations observable in 
the circulation of the country banks at different periods of the 
year. If the circulation had not been increased at those periods 
there must have been a great fall in the prices of commodities, 
and serious injury inflicted upon the trade of the country. This 
is not a principle that Sir Robert Peel either doubts or denies ; 
he admits distinctly, as already remarked, that the quantity of 
the currency must necessarily be unfixed. He makes no pre- 
tension to fix the amount of the currency; he merely assumes 
to deal with that portion of it which is represented by the pro- 
missory notes of the Bank of England, and the country banks ; 
and to these rival issuers he has said,—‘* You are not to be per- 
mitted any longer to run on in a course of uncontrolled compe- 
tition in the issue of paper, without affording some security 
for your obligations, and satisfying the Government and the 
Public that you really do not issue more than is required by 
the trade of the country. We, therefore, limit your issues of 
notes to what has been the average of a stated period, and if 
an additional supply is required that supply will be provided 
through the Bank of England, under the authority of the Go- 
vernment; but we shall not allow the Bank of Engiand, nor 
any other establishment to manufacture and circulate at their 
own discretion any amount of promissory notes professing to 
represent the coin of the realm.” This, it is believed, is the 
true interpretation of this part of his measure; instead of the 
Banks having the power of increasing the issue of paper in 
their own hands that power is now transferred to the Govern- 
ment. 

3. That the issues of the country banks shall be gradually 
superseded by the notes of the Bank of England. 

Sir Robert Peel is not only of opinion that the system of com- 
peting issues is unsound, but that there should be no issue of 
notes for which the public have not security; which are not 
** given and secured on the credit of parties of whose solvency 
there can scarcely be a doubt.” Upon this subject he re- 
marked :— 


‘“« T have said that we intend to insist upon the Bank of England 
being the department of issue; that the amount of bank notes shall 
be regulated partly in a fixed amount of security and the rest upon 
bullion; the Government propose that the amount of the security 
shall be 14,000,000. We propose to continue (as I see no advantage 
which could arise from making a change) the debt due by the Govern- 
ment to the Bank of England,—we propose to continue the existing 
loan. I know of no advantage which would accrue from the Govern- 
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ment paying off this debt, looking to the Bank as the Central Bank of 
Issue. We propose that the sum of 11,000,000/. due by the Govern- 
ment shall be considered as part of the security upon which the issues 
shall be effected. There will then remain 3,000,000/. of Exchequer 
Bills over which the Bank will have a control. We propose that the 
Bank should have the right to limit its issues upon that portion of its 
securities, Circumstances might arise, the contingency was not 
beyond possibility, that the Bank might desire to restrict its issues 
below the 14,000,000/. We therefore propose that the Bank should 
diminish its issues by this 3,000,000/. to be deposited in addition to 
the sum of 11,000,000/. But then we propose this,—we propose 
that on every issue that takes place beyond the amount of 14,000,000/., 
the profit of it shall belong exclusively to the State. * * * We 
therefore propose to give the Bank the power of restricting the 
issues upon securities, but to prevent the Bank from making any 
issues upov an additional amount of securities, excepting by reporting 
the circumstances to the Government, and by having the assent of 
three of the members of the Government to that increase of secu- 
rities.”"—(Speech on 6th May 1844.) 


Such are the conditions upon which the issues of the Bank of 
England are to be founded. With reference to the issues of 
the country banks, the following are the views of Sir Robert 
Peel :— 


‘« We propose that no new banks of issue shall be constituted, but 
that existing banks of issue shall claim their privilege, they not being 
allowed to issue a greater amount than that which may have been the 
average of the last two or three years. I have had a variety of returns 
laid before me, and our decision has not been taken without very 
mature deliberation. I know we are liable to hear that bankers will 
issue larger sums under some circumstances than under other circum- 
stances, that their issues will be larger at one period than another. 
* * * Suppose a demand to arise for increased issues, the banker 
would have nothing to do but to sell his securities, and to demand 
bank-notes from the Bank of England; and he would have to deal 
with the notes of the Bank of England instead of his own. The 
result would be, that for a portion he would have to give security, and 
for a small portion only ; but it will be in the power of any banker to 
demand an extra supply from the Bank of England. * * * Let the 
Bank know how far its control is impeded by the concurrent issues of 
other banks. But it is said, ‘ the object of all this is, that our rivals 
may from time to time know our weak place.’ ‘ Why, sir,’ in reply to 
this, I say, ‘ go and deal with the Bank of England, and accept their 
bank-notes in lieu of your own.” ’’—(Speech on 6th May, 1844.) 


Facilities are offered under the present Act to all country 
banks of issue that may be disposed to discontinue the issue 
of their own notes, and to issue only those of the Bank of 
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England. The Governor and Company of the Bank of England 
are empowered to agree with any banker who under the pro- 
visions of the Act is entitled to issue notes, and to allow to such 
banker a composition at the rate of one per cent. per annum, 
on the amount of Bank of England notes issued and kept in 
circulation by him, as a consideration for his relinquishment of 
the privilege of issuing his own bank notes. No new bank 
of issue is permitted to be established in any part of the 
United Kingdem, and should any bank for a certain time 
cease to issue its own notes it shall not be permitted to resume 
the privilege: should a void be created in the circulation of 
any district from the failure or withdrawal of any bank of issue, 
it will be filled by the notes of the Bank of England. It 
is also important to notice that the notes of the country banks 
cannot be legally tendered in payment of taxes: the public 
are bound to pay these in gold, or in the notes of the Bank of 
England. 

It is the wish and intention of Sir Robert Peel to encourage the 
establishment of new Joint-stock Banks, that shall not be Banks 
of Issue; that shall issue only the notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land. He interferes with no existing interest, and he contends 
that no existing interest has a right to complain against im- 
provements in the law. These joint-stock banks ought to 
deserve public confidence by having ample paid-up capitals, 
and submitting to a regular audit of accounts: individuals 
have, in his opinion, a right to give what accommodation they 
please from capital ; they bave a right to enter the field, and 
exercise an unrestricted competition as to capital, but the prin- 
ciple of coining mere personal credit into money, which is the 
medium of exchange, is a principle not interwoven with the 
prosperity of the country. 

4. That Government alone shall have the power of enlarging 
the issues of notes, and shall receive the whole net profit arising 
from such enlarged issues. 

The circulation of the country banks is restricted to an average 
amount which cannot be exceeded, but will from a variety of 
circumstances become gradually more and more circumscribed : 
they do not possess, nor will they be privileged with any power 
of expansion or increase ; on the contrary, they are surrounded 
by every facility and temptation for diminishing their issues. 
The circulation of the Bank of England is also limited to a fixed 
amount on securities, and although it possesses the unfettered 
privilege of exchanging notes for gold and gold for notes to 
any amount, the gold being always held as the representative 
and security for the amount of notes issued in exchange for it, 
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this is a description of traffic from which the Bank will have no 
profit, and therefore no temptation to indulge in: it would be 
from an increase of its issues upon securities that it could derive 
any profit. Butall farther issues of this description Sir Robert 
Peel has placed under a new patent lock, fer which there is but 
one key, and that in the hands and under the entire control of 
the Government. The only condition upon which he will unlock 
the Note-Repository and give out a farther supply of paper is 
that the State shall have all the profit—not a share merely, but 
the whole ; and farther, that it shall be satisfied as to the neces- 
sity for such additional advance: this is done because it has 
been considered necessary to introduce some controlling check 
upon the Bank. If the Directors of the Bank had an unfet- 
tered discretion they would no doubt transfer the profits of the 
increased issue to Government,—but, as remarked by Sir Robert 
Peel, it might be most unwise that such increased issue should 
be based upon increased security of which they alone should 
be the judges. 

The Government may now be said to have taken the entire 
note circulation of the country under their own control, and to 
have reserved to themselves the right to prescribe the limits and 
the conditions by which it shall be regulated,—thus confirming 
the statement of the Premier, “ we think that the privilege of 
issue is one which may be fairly and justly controlled by the 
State.” 

5. That the operation of the present measure shall be limited 
to ten years. 

The last renewal of the Charter of the Bank of England, was 
in 1833. By the Act of Parliament then passed, certain privi- 
leges were continued to the Bank until the year 1855, and sub- 
sequent to that year until Parliament should give one year’s 
notice of their intention to revise the Charter. Parliament, 
however, reserved to themselves the power, after the lapse of 
ten years, by notice to be previously given to the Bank, of 
revising the Charter, and re-considering the whole subject of 
Banking and Currency. That period arrived in August of last 
year: and had the opportunity been overlooked, or allowed to 
pass, the Charter of 1833 with the privileges it conferred would 

ave necessarily endured until 1855. The present Government, 


ever actively alive to the best interests of the country, availed 
themselves of the privilege conveyed by the Act of 1833, and 
embraced the opportunity not only of considering the whole 
subject of banking and currency, but of making such altera- 
tions and improvements in the law as are in their judgment 
calculated to place the currency and the banking institations of 
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the country upon a permanently sound and secure basis. Sir 
Robert Peel has wisely provided that the present Act shall be 
liable to revision after the lapse of ten years, upon twelve 
months’ notice to be given after the Ist August, 1855. 

This period of ten years may be considered as a period of 
truce among bankers, during which all hostile demonstrations 
of their respective rights, prerogatives, and pre-eminence may 
be laid aside, the weapons of their warfare may be sheathed or 
piled up, and they may meet upon common ground as the friends 
of order and improvement: the country issuers are, in fact, 
effectually disarmed by the present Bill ; and however much they 
may console themselves with the idea that it is only a ten years’ 
experiment, and that if it fails they may again have the unli- 
mited power of issue, their best course, as far as their issues are 
concerned, will pees be to look upon it as a ten years’ 
notice to quit. Sir Robert Peel’s words are ominous :— 


‘* T trust that those who are connected with country banks will con- 
sider that we are dealing justly with them; but I think that they ought 
to consider themselves placed upon the same footing as the Bank of 
England ; that they ought to consider this as a notice, as a long notice, 
and that Parliament ought to have an unfettered right earlier if it 
pleases, but certainly after the lapse of ten years, of dealing with 
private banks of issue exactiy as in the other case. I wish this to be 
considered as a notice. I wish it to be distinctly understood that 
Parliament has the unfettered right to interfere in order to revise the 
system if it pleases, and to establish one bank of issue, and annihilate 
altogether the issues from other banks.”— (Speech, 6th May, 1844.) 


6. That with one exception the present measure shall not 
extend to Scotland and Ireland. 

Assuming, as the country bankers do, that the present mea- 
sure is only an experiment, it is intended that its operation 
shall be tried first in England ; that the machinery shall be first 
set to work in the most important division of the empire, where 
there have been more monetary vicissitudes, and more public 
contentions as to the principles upon which the Currency should 
be adjusted than in any other portion of the world, ancient or 
modern. The cases of Scotland and Ireland are held in reserve : 
a convenient, and probably an early opportunity will be em- 
braced of extending the same or similar machinery to those 
important sections of the kingdom. 

he system that has hitherto prevailed in Scotland has been 
held up to the admiration of the world as the very essence of 
perfection. It remains to be discovered whether it has not be- 
come deteriorated by the lapse of time ;—-whether its efficienc 
and safety is not impaired through the very antiquity which it 
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boasts ;—whether it is not inadequate and unsuited to the pre- 
sent advanced state of commerce and the arts; and whether it 
may not be partially repaired or entirely re-constructed so as to 
ensure alike its own stability, the security of the public, and 
the prosperity of the country. 

The system in Ireland, leaving the chartered bank out of the 
question, is the type of that which exists in Scotland ; and the 
whole subject as affecting that country is eminently deserving, 
and will no doubt obtain the early attention of the present Go- 
vernment, whose great anxiety seems to be to quiet the conten- 
tious, and promote, by every just and reasonable expedient, 
the moral happiness and commercial prosperity of its inhabit- 
ants. Among the numerous grievances of Ireland the want of 
capital, and of banking facilities, are not the least considerable: 
the monopoly of the Bank of Ireland, and its exclusive privi- 
leges extending to 50 Irish miles round Dublin, are loudly 
complained against. It appears that the seven counties sur- 
rounding Dublin, among the richest and most fertile in the 
island, contain a population of about 1,500,000; and yet within 
this district, which the Bank of Ireland monopolises, there are 
only six branches of that establishment, while the number of 
branches of ioint-stock banks beyond 50 Irish miles of Dublin is 
131. The population of Ireland is upwards of 8,000,000, that of 
Scotland 2,600,000. The aggregate amountof the paid-up capital 
of the joint-stock banks of issue (including that of the Bank 
of Ireland, which is lent to Government) is about 4,200,0002. 
Deducting that of the Bank of Ireland, the available paid-u 
capital will be only about 1,600,000/. for all the wh ri 
banks of issve in Ireland. There are 29 joint-stock banks in 
Scotland, (recently reduced by unions to 19,) with about 340 
branches, and a paid-up capital of 9,000,000/. In Ireland the 
amount of money engaged in banking is about 1/. 18s. 6d. per 
head of the whole population ! In Scotland the amount is about 
15/. per head of the entire population. There is thus a wide dis- 
parity in the banking capital and facilities of these two countries. 

It is admitted by Sir Robert Peel that the case of Ireland is 
a peculiar one; and it is gratifying to know that her Majesty’s 
Government “are prepared to give it every consideration.” 

There is only one clause—and that an important one—in the 
present Bill, which applies to Scotland and Ireland ;—it is, that 
no new banks of issue shall be established in either of those 
countries. The existing banks are exempted, in the meantime, 
from any limitation of their issues. It appears that in Seotland 
the amount of notes in circulation has been gradually diminish- 
ing, and it is presumed that it will still continue to decrease. 
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7. That there shall be certain alterations in the law of Part- 
nership. 

The London Joint-stock Banks which have been hitherto denied 
the privilege, are by the present Bill permitted ‘to draw, ac- 
cept, or indorse bills of exchange not being actually payable 
to bearer on demand ;” and under the Joint-stock Bank Regula- 
tion Act (7 & 8 Vict. c. 113), Sir Robert Peel has introduced 
certain alterations in the law of partnership, affecting all future 
joint-stock banks, that cannot fail to be of advantage to the 
— No new bank is permitted to be established until it 

as complied with certain preliminary regulations, and obtained 
letters patent by which it is authorized to commence business, 
and to exercise the privileges and immunities specified in that 
Act. He has declared that the time has come be encouraging 
joint-stock banks, for placing them upon the same footing with 
private banks, and for granting them every facility they may 
fairly require. The law of partnership, as affecting joint-stock 
companies generally, has recently undergone considerable im- 
provement by the Bill of the Right Honorable W. E. Glad- 
stone; it was a law that called loudly for legislative revision, 
and it is a gratifying circumstance that it has been investigated 
and improved by a member of the cabinet so thoroughly com- 
petent to the duty. 

We shall now consider what may be, 

III. The practical effects of Sir Robert Peel’s measures. 

1. The effect upon the Bank of England. 

The profits of the Bank of England upon the circulation of 
its notes will be confined to the 14,000,000/., which it is per- 
mitted to issue upon securities. Whatever additional issues it 
may make upon gold will not be a source of profit, and the 
profit of any issues upon securities beyond the 14,000,0001. is 
secured to the state. The estimate of the profits of the Bank 
upon the cireulation must therefore be founded upon what may 
be realized upon the 14,000,000/., presuming that it always keeps 
up that amount. This estimate was given by Sir Robert Peel, 
in his speech on the 6th of May, and may be held to be the esti- 
mate of the Bank Directors themselves. Upon the 14,000,000/. 
of securities returning interest at the rate of three per cent. 
the gross gain upon the issues will be 420,000/. In the words 
of Sir Robert Peel, “the total cost of the issue is now 107,0007. 
for issuing about 20,000,000/. It was 107,000/. as returned to 
the Bank Committee, but it is now said to be 117,000/. If I 
take 117,000/. from 420,000/. that will leave 303,000/. as the 
gross sum. Then I have a deduction to make of about 60,0002, 
which the Bank pays to the Stamp-office on account of the 
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privilege of issuing notes; and then, in addition to that, 
there is about 24,0007. paid to those banks which deal with 
Bank of England notes. The result will be that there will be 
to deduct from the gross amount of 420,000/. the sums of 
60,000/., 117,0002., and 24,0002.; and the net profit of the Bank 
will be thus reduced to about 219,000/. which will be the net 
— which the Bank will derive from the issue of notes.” 
f, however, we deduct still farther from this net profit the sum 
of 120,000/. which the Bank pays to the Government for its 
exclusive privileges, the net profit of the circulation will be 
reduce | to 99,000/.; or, to take the estimate of Sir Robert Peel, 
“the total of the net profit which the Bank will derive from 
the issue of notes will not exceed 100,0002.” 

It is thus telerably evident that the profits of the Bank of 
England upon the circulation will be reduced to a very low 
sum, and that in order to maintain the present dividend to their 
shareholders it will be necessary for the Directors to make 
considerable exertions to increase and extend their banking 
business, or more correctly speaking the business of the bank- 
ing department. This they will no doubt endeavour to do 
both in London and in the country, and their business will 
probably be conducted with equal promptitude and liberality 
with that of the other London and country bankers, with whom 
they will now be brought into more active competition. Whe- 
ther or not they may adopt the practice,—which however pro- 
fitable is not always the most safe or prudent,—of making 
advances upon heritable securities, that is securities other than 
mercantile, and upon overdrawn accounts, is a matter of specu- 
lation. It is not anticipated that they will commence to allow 
interest upon deposits, at least not during the continuance of 
the present extremely low value of money. 

By the present measure the Bank of England will be pro- 
tected from all further charges of mismanaging the circulation. 
It has hitherto been subjected to an immense deal of abuse, 
and much of it no doubt entirely undeserved, upon this score. 
The Government has now thrown a shield around it, so that 
it is effectually sheltered from further annoyance; and the 
Directors will have nothing to do as regards the issuing depart- 
ment but to give notes for gold and gold for notes when re- 
quired : the system is so adjusted that they have no option, 
and no other duty to perform than to observe the rule laid 
down for their guidance. The Act provides that, upon the 31st 
day of August, 1844, there shall be transferred, appropriated, 
and set apart to the issuing department of the Bank, securities to 
the value of 14,000,000/., and also so much of the gold coin, 
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and gold and silver bullion then held by the Bank, as shall 
not be required by the banking department ; upon which there 
shall be delivered out of the aid issue department such an 
amount of Bank of England notes, as, together with the Bank 
of England notes then in circulation, shall be equal to the 
aggregate amount of the securities, coin, and bullion so trans- 
ferred ; after which it shall not be lawful for the Governor and 
Company to increase the amount of securities in the issue de- 
partment, except as otherwise provided, and as we have already 
pointed out. The machinery is thus completed and adjusted so 
as to leave the Governor and Company of the Bank no discre- 
tion as regards the currency: they are simply required to ad- 
here to the rules laid down, and to superintend their operation. 
The machinery will be acted upon by the exchanges,—the efflux 
and influx of bullion: for the result of these operations the 
Directors of the Bank will not be responsible ; they will be 
free from the imputations hitherto cast upon them of attempting 
to regulate the Currency by novel and erroneous principles ; 
their chief attention will be directed to the efficient adminis- 
tration of the banking department; they will merely be the 
superintendents of a system which the voice of Parliament has 
declared is that upon which the Currency of this country ought 
alone to be conducted, and which if successful will be a signal 
triumph of philosophy and practical statesmanship. 

It may be fairly anticipated, that under the operation of the 
present measure, the Bank of England will be much more ably 
and advantageously managed, both as regards the proprietors 
and the public, than it has hitherto been. 

2. The effect upon the London private bankers. 

It is presumed that from the activity likely to be displayed 
by the Bank of England to obtain an increased business, the 
favorable countenance extended to it by the Government as 
the central bank of issue, and the desire to enlarge its influence 
and circulation in the provinces, some portion of the business 
of the London bankers will be withdrawn from them, and trans- 
ferred to the Bank of England. The accounts of large railwa 
and other companies may probably be the first to be moved, 
smaller accounts will of course follow. In consequence of the 
privilege of accepting bills, and other facilities being now 
granted to the London joint-stock banks, it is not unlikely that 
the accounts of many country banks hitherto kept by the 
private bankers will be transferred to those establishments. 
Should the Bank of England also act as agents for the country 
banks as well as for their own branches, they will draw away 
a further portion of the business of the private bankers. From 
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these, and a variety of other causes, it may be presumed that 
some of the small private banks will be discontinued, or unite 
with each other, or form themselves into joint-stock banks; 
that the number of the former will be diminished while that of 
the latter will be largely increased. 

3. The effect on the London Joint-stock Banks. 

It is the intention of the present Government to afford every 
encouragement to the system of joint-stock banking, and to 
grant every facility which such companies can fairly require: 
they are thus rendered eminently worthy of public confidence. 
From having the right to draw, accept, and indorse bills at an 
date, like the private bankers, the London joint-stock banks 
will probably extend their country connections ; and the re- 
moval of those legal disabilities under which they formerly 
laboured will be calculated to produce a general impression in 
their favor. The public will be more disposed to take shares, 
and to become customers, and in this way their business will 
be increased. It is also probable that several new banks, with 
adequate capital, will be speedily formed in the metropolis, 
with branches in the surrounding districts. 

4. The effect upon the country Banks of Issue. 

As the country banks are now prevented from increasing their 
issues beyond a fixed amount, they will, in seasons of extended 
business, be compelled to dispose of their securities in order to 
obtain the notes of the Bank of England. Their profits will 
thus be considerably reduced, and the presumption is that 
small private banks will have either to discontinue business 
altogether, or unite with each other, or with joint-stock banks. 
At the same time it is perhaps not unworthy of remark, that 
their present circulation is virtually guaranteed to them for at 
least ten years. If new banks of issue had been permitted to 
be established, and a spirit of speculation similar to that of 
1836 had arisen, it might have been very doubtful whether 
many existing banks could have maintained the same amount 
of circulation for the period now granted them. They are 
required to publish the amount of their weekly issues. This 
will not operate injuriously upon any well-conducted bank; and 
the knowledge of the amount of their issues, and the names of 
their shareholders, will afford satisfaction and security to the 
public, and increase their confidence in such banks as de- 
serve it. 

One effectual means by which the confidence and support 
of the public may be drawn towards a bank is the assurance 
that it possesses adequate capital for conducting its businees. 
A bank with little capital is always a weak bank, tottering 
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to its fall in times of difficulty, and obliged to suspend payment 
when it meets with any considerable loss. There are no doubt 
many weak banks, both joint-stock and private, scattered 
throughout the country ;—some that have never had sufficient 
capital, that is capital adequate to their business, and others 
that have lost the whole or large portions of their capital by 
bad debts and injudicious management. The tendency of the 
measures of Sir Robert Peel will be to compel the calling up of 
more capital by banks at present insufficiently provided, and 
to strengthen those institutions by which the Currency is in 
future to be administered. Those country banks, therefore, 
that do not withdraw, or combine with other banks, will pro- 
bably take the early precaution of placing themselves in a safe 
position, where it is necessary, by calling up more capital, or 
calling in their heavy advances, so as to be fully prepared for 
periods of depression in trade, and difficulty in obtaining 
money. 
‘ 5. The effect upon the value of Money and the price of the 
unds. 

It being assumed that the limitation of the issues of the 
country banks will cause a scarcity of notes at certain periods 
of the year, and at certain periods of extended business, it will 
follow that there will be at such periods a demand for money 
in London,—for Bank of England notes and gold, to supply the 
wants of the country banks. This demand from the country 
will raise the value of money in London, and capitalists will be 
induced to sell out of the funds, and employ their wealth in the 
discount of commercial bills from the country. The funds may 
thus become depressed in proportion to the extent of the de- 
mand in the country. Should the value of money be perma- 
nently increased so as to abstract a permanent amount from 
the metropolis, the price of the funds, other things remaining 
the same, will be permanently depressed: this will be more 
especially the case when with the gradual extension and im- 
provement of trade a larger permanent amount of money is 
required to facilitate commercial transactions. The amount of 
money in the country being limited, the banks being restrained 
from any longer coining mere personal credit into money, its 
value will naturally be increased by any increased demand that 
may arise. Parties will withdraw what they have invested in 
securities at a low rate of interest, and invest in such as afford 
a higher rate: with a rise in the value of money the funds will 
decline, and with a decrease in its value they will advance. It 
is idle, however, to speculate farther upon a scarcity of money 
which after all may not be experienced: the most that can be 
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assumed even as a remote probability, is that an increased 
demand for money may arise in the country: this may affect 
the funds, but probably not at first to any material extent: 
they may not be materially affected until the supply of gold in 
the Bank of England has undergone a large reduction. Sir 
Robert Peel seems to think that prices may exhibit a temporary 
variation ; but the effect of his measure is to prevent any sudden 
rise on the one hand, or sudden fall on the other. 

The principle upon which it has been assumed that the 

resent measure will occasion an increased demand for mone 
in the country seems to be that the amount of issues to whic 
the country tenho are restricted is less than the amount of 
their issues in former years, when trade it is said was more 
prosperous. It remains, however, to be proved that their 
issues were not in those years somewhat in excess,—that they 
were not drawn forth by speculations that ought not to have 
been encouraged : in addition to this, the important fact seems 
to be overlooked that numerous country banks have since the 
period alluded to withdrawn their own notes from circulation, 
and issued only those of the Bank of England. Several failures 
have also occurred among banks of issue, and the void thereby 
occasioned in the circulation has to a considerable extent been 
supplied by the notes of the Bank of England. These cireum- 
stances go far to account for the diminished amount of issues 
by the country banks, and must tend to moderate the anticipa- 
tion that there will be a large demand for money from the 
country. 

6. The effect upon the Currency. 

“ Admit,” said Sir Robert Peel, ‘‘ that all paper ought to be 
represented by gold, and you admit the principle of my mea- 
sure.” This is somewhat different from the theories of those 
who lay claim to the authorship of the Premier’s plan. Their 
metallic scheme proceeds upon the assumption that the Bank 
of England has been invested with the sole power of issuing 
paper; that the departments of issue and deposit are separate 
and distinct ; that the business of the department of issue is to 
give upon demand notes for gold and gold for notes; that it 

eeps its securities at a fixed amount, and increases its paper 
issues as gold is brought in for notes, and contracts them as 
notes are returned for gold. Sir Robert Peel has not made the 
Bank of England the sole bank of issue, nor does he insist that 
the securities shall be kept at a uniform amount. The issues of 
the Bank, therefore, will vary both upon gold and securities ; 
for although the Bank is divided into a department of issue, 
and a department of banking, it is not required to keep the 
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securities in the issue department at a fixed amount; and with 
the exception that the accounts to be returned by the two de- 
partments will enable the Government and the public to judge 
more correctly as to the working of the system, it does not 
appear that the division of the Bank into two departments can 
be of any farther advantage. It will have no effect in adjust- 
ing or regulating the variations in the Currency. 

This system is quite at variance with that in which it is 
argued that the securities should be kept at a uniform amount, 
nor can it be very well understood why any bank should be 
required to keep its securities at a fixed or uniform amount. 
By securities we understand those documents upon which a 
bank makes advances of money, and in a well-regulated es- 
tablishment, in a mercantile district, these will consist chiefly 
of commercial bills. To insist that such a bank should keep 
its securities at a fixed amount, would be to say that it should 
not have the power to discount beyond a certain amount of bills, 
nor to reduce that amount, but that when one bill or set of 
bills came to maturity, they should be immediately replaced by 
another. This seems a principle at variance with the sound 
principles of banking, and the proper management of commer- 
cial affairs: it has therefore very properly been rejected by 
Sir Robert Peel, who has merely limited the amount of notes to 
be issued by the Bank upon securities, and left both that esta- 
blishment and the country banks to increase or diminish their 
amount of securities as they think proper. All that he requires 
is that they shall not deal largely in credit, in promises to pay 
what they give no security for paying, and in coining mere per- 
sonal credit into money. He has no objection to their dealing 
to any extent they choose with capital,—that is a fair and legi- 
timate privilege to which no one can object ; but he insists that 
this capital should be something else than paper credit. His 
system therefore is not quite so analogous as may be sup- 
posed, to the fine-spun theory of keeping the securities even, and 
restricting the fluctuations in notes to gold and silver bullion 
alone. Such a theory may look well = paper, where it can 
be shown to a mathematical certainty that if gold is exchanged 
for notes there is no variation in the amount of the Currency, 
the securities and deposits remaining the same. But it is a 
theory that will not find many admirers nor advocates in a great 
commercial country like England, where it is necessary not 
merely that the Currency, but also that the securities, should 
be unfixed,—the latter, composed chiefly of commercial bills, 
being as fluctuating as the former. It would not be very agree- 
able either to a merchant or a banker to be informed that he 
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must only accept, draw, indorse, or negotiate a fixed amount of 
bills daily: it would be impossible that the trade of the country 
could be carried on under such a system. 

The object of Sir Robert Peel is to ensure the convertibility 
of the notes of the Bank of England, and the country banks, 
and to limit the issues of both to what is considered a safe and 
sufficient amount. The Currency is now placed upon a more 
secure and satisfactory basis; the public are afforded greater 
facilities for ascertaining the variations in the issues of notes, 
and the parties by whom those issues are made. The effect pro- 
duced by the foreign exchanges, the efflux and influx of bullion, 
will be clearly ascertained; and the Bank will be able, by 
making earlier and more gradual contractions and expansions, 
to prevent any sudden rise or fall in the value of money, and in 
prices. The money market will be no longer inundated by a 
mass of notes at one period, thus running up prices, giving rise 
to every mn ye of wild speculation, leading to foreign in- 
vestments, and turning the exchanges in full ebb against the 
country ; nor will it on the other hand be suddenly depressed 
by the application of “the screw,” creating alarm throughout 


the kingdom, deranging all monetary engagements, running 
down prices, interrupting the regular course of trade, and in- 


volving large classes of the community in misery and ruin, 
The Bank Directors will have no inducement to indulge in any 
of those vagaries, either for their own profit, or for the purpose 
of experimenting upon the exchanges. Their operations will 
be conducted with greater moderation, and very probably upon 
sounder principles than hitherto; and as they are intrusted with 
the superintendence and working out of new and important 
principles they are likely to pay more scrupulous regard to the 
different points of detail. They will be enabled to judge of 
the condition of the provincial circulation from the weekly 
published accounts; and as they have on former occasions 
charged the provincial banks with disregarding and frustrating 
their efforts for the proper regulation of the issues, they will 
in future have the Currency more immediately under their own 
superintendence, and the public will at length be able to arbi- 
trate upon the question, and decide between them. 

That portion of the Currency which consists of the notes of the 
country banks will, there is every reason to anticipate, be ad- 
ministered in future with prudence and precaution. The lecture 
read to those establishments by the Premier is not likely to be 
soon forgotten, and the position in which they are now placed 
will induce them to pay more attention to the variations of the 
exchanges, and to imitate more closely than they have hitherto 
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done, the example of the central issuer. Not having the power 
to increase their circulation beyond a fixed amount, they will 
no doubt endeavour to administer it in obedience to those prin- 
ciples by which it is authoritatively affirmed they ought alone to 
be governed. But whether they do so or not, the manner in 
which their issues are restricted, and the probability of their 
being still much more so, will, in some degree, compel the ob- 
servance of those principles. 

From all these circumstances it may fairly be anticipated 
that the Currency will henceforward be administered upon just 
and safe principles; that it will be free from sudden and ex- 
treme fluctuations; and that there will be greater harmony and 
uniformity of action among the banking institutions of the 
country. 

It is presumed there are few who will deny Sir Robert Peel 
the high merit of having brought forward, and carried to a 
triumphant issue a measure fraught with the most important 
consequences to the community; which concerns every indi- 
vidual private and public, and affects every engagement indivi- 
dual and national. The wages of labour, the profits of trade, 
the enterprise of commerce, and the revenue of the State, are 
alike affected by all questions connected with the Currency. 
Few men have been more successful than Sir Robert Peel in 
winning favorable, we must now emphatically say golden 
opinions from parties of every shade of politics, for his 
sound judgment and able statesmanship on every subject con- 
nected with the Currency of the country. The present measure, 
according to his own confession, is the fulfilment of his Act of 
1819, for the resumption of cash payments. It asserts dis- 
tinctly and unequivocally, that the precious metals are the basis 
of the Currency, upon which all monetary transactions are 
founded, and into which they must be resolvable ;—that no 
man or set of men shall be at liberty to issue promissory notes 
to pay a certain quantity of the precious metals on demand 
without being bound to pay them; and that the amount of any 
such notes ought to be regulated by the quantity of the pre- 
cious metals, and the solvency of the parties by whom they are 
issued. In asserting these principles he has done no violence 
to public opinion; he has declared openly what the majority 
of men capable of understanding the subject have tacitly 
admitted. But he has not been content with simply asserting 
these principles,—he has adopted such means as appeared most 
expedient for carrying them into effect. In doing this he has 
exercised a sound discretion by adopting as his machinery the 
banks already in existence without changing their constitution. 
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No injury has been done to existing interests, while great im- 
provements have been introduced, and a new character engrafted 
upon the banking institutions of the country. The very favor- 
able reception which the measure has experienced from the 
commercial community, and the anxious desire of those who are 
understood to differ from some of the views of the Premier, that 
it should have a fair trial, afford alike the best possible evidence 
of its utility, and the surest guarantee for its success. 








CRITICAL SKETCHES. 
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Arr. VIII.-— Australia from Port Macquarie to Moreton Bay, 
with the description of the Natives, their Manners and Customs, 
the Geology, Natural Productions, Fertility and Resources of that 
Region just explored and surveyed by order of the Colonial 
Government. By Clement Hodgkinson. London : Boone, 1845. 


Tue work before our consideration contains certain details connected 
with the portion of Australia, described in it which will prove of first- 
rate importance to the colonist and emigrant, since they are evidently 
derived from practical experience. The country described consists, 
geologically speaking, of rocks mostly of primitive or transitive origin, 
such as granite, trap, antient limestone ; and the decomposition of 
these furnished a more fertile soil than sandstone, the great basis of 
Australia. The mountains, also, 6,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
both occasion frequent rains, and mitigate the excess of heat. Abun- 
dance of water also in all directions, with numerous navigable rivers, 
presents a remarkable contrast to the arid though productive soil of 
South Australia. The rich alluvial soil of the Brush lands exhibits 
also remarkable fertility. The extent however of the river Brisbane 
has been mistated by Mr, Oxley: it is not equal either to the 
Clarence or the Mac Leay. The immense power of vegetation may 
be gathered from the fact that the araucana excelsa, a species of pine, 
attains to the enormous height of 247 feet. It is highly gratifying to 
learn from Mr. Hodgkinson’s information as to the wildest parts of this 
distant home of many of our friends and relations, that ‘‘ the experience 
of half a century has now ascertained that no country in the world is 
so free from all that class of disorders which originate in impure air and 
deleterious miasma as Australia.” The Australian native has rather 
risen in our estimation by the perusal of this book, inasmuch as on 
several occasions he appears to have exhibited no ordinary degree of 
fidelity and courage. Let us hope the last link in the family of man 
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has not yet received his full honour. Some singular anecdotes as to 
the fearful effects from the common foes of both white and black men, — 
the snakes of the country, which are extremely numerous,—are given. 
We extract from many interesting anecdotes the following, and regret 
to say that the sufferer was our traveller himself :— 


‘« I was riding in the forest, about three miles from our station; attired in very 
loose nankeen trousers, and thin Wallabi-skin boots. Being very thirsty, I rode 
hastily to a pond of water, and disengaging both my feet from the stirrups at the 
same time, I leapt very suddenly to the ground. Instantaneously as I alighted on 
my feet, I felt a sharp prick in my instep like that of a needle, and found that I 
had trodden on a very large snake, which had turned and bitten me through the 
Wallabi-skin; although my boot, from its extreme thinness (being as slight as kid 
leather) had allowed the fangs of the snake to wound me through it, I did not at 
that moment anticipate any danger, as I conceived that the tooth, passing through 
the boot would be deprived of its venom. However, I galloped home as fast as 
possible ; and as some native blacks were luckily encamped at our station, I sent for 
them as the best doctors in such a case. On drawing off my boot and exposing the 
punctures, one of the blacks first held the wounded foot, for a few moments, to the 
pit of his stomach, and then commenced sucking it. In the meantime, one of the 
men assigned to us, who had been a surgeon in England before he was transported, 
was brought up by my friends to examine the wound, which he immediately laid 
open with a lancet, and then applied some nitric acid to it; after which the blacks 
continued to suck it as before. About twenty minutes from the time that I had 
been bitten, I began to feel excessively drowsy, without experiencing any pain or 
uneasiness, with the exception of a slight nausea of the stomach. This drowsy 
feeling gradually increased, so that my friends around me had the utmost difficulty 
in keeping me awake, whilst the most pungent smelling salts applied to my nostrils, 
did not in the least affect me. During the whole of this paroxysm, I remained 
perfectly conscious, but at one time my sight was seriously affected; so that, 
although I had been placed in a chair under the verandah, and the meridian sun 
threw its rays on the garden palings opposite, every thing, at one time, appeared to 
me to be enveloped in a kind of mist. About two hours after the bite, I had quite 
recovered ; but experienced during the remainder of the day considerable lassitude 
and pain in my limbs, as though I had undergone great fatigue.’’ 


It would further appear that the thickness of a leather boot is not 
adequate to intercept the virus of the poison, since our author states 
that a man had been bitten through his boots by a rattlesnake and 
died. The boots descended to another wearer, who died also; and to 
a third, who shared the same fate. It was then ascertained that an 
envenomed fang had remained sticking in the leather. 

We have the range of the sea-snake somewhat extended by Mr. 
Hodgkinson’s information, He killed one at Tryal Bay, near the 
Mac Leay River, 30°50'S. It was also a variety, in his opinion, yet 
undescribed. The dreadful effects of the bite of these aquatic animals 
are extremely well described in the last edition of the « Eneyclopeedia 
Britannica.” 

Throughout this unpretending little work we trace great honesty of 
purpose, and a disposition to state no more than the bare facts as they 
presented themselves. We consider it likely to be eminently useful to 
any one desirous of information on the important tract of country 
— from Moreton Bay to Port Macquarie, or from 27° to 31° 
south. 
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Arr. IX.—St. Lucia. Historical, Statistical, and Descriptive. By 
Henry H. Breen, Esq., (Thirteen years a resident in the Island.) 
Longman and Co.: London. 


Few of us have heard much of this interesting portion of our empire ; 
yet St. Lucia is not inferior to any of the adjacent islands in the number 
and capaciousness of its harbours, and the richness and resources of 
the soil. Amid natural peculiarities it numbers the remarkable 
** Soufriere,”’ or *‘ Sulphur Mountain.” This volcano, unlike even the 
Geyers of Iceland, which only play at intervals, has been incessant tn 
its operations ; what it was 300 years ago it remains at present. It 
is probably the centre of some great convulsion of nature as yet unabated 
in its might. Its hot springs have been long and widely celebrated. 
St. Lucia, however, can never fade from British memory when it is 
borne in mind that here Sir John Moore commenced that brilliant series 
of actions that were only terminated, by the most masterly of all re- 
treats, at Corunna. Ill health, however, must have much impeded 
Sir John Moore's exertions in St. Lucia ; which though singularly free 
from the besetting malady of the West Indies, ‘ yellow fever,” is not 
equally clear of malaria. The following anecdote of a parsimonious 
governor of the place, General Farquharson, is highly characteristic. 
We must premise simply that the bishop of the diocese was on his 
visitation. 

“« Perceiving after dinner that the bishop and his suite showed no inclination to 
encounter the fatigue of a ride to Castries during a dark night, the wily General, 
being resolved to dislodge them from their snug position, had recourse to a ruse de 

‘ My Lord,’ said he, ‘ perhaps this is the first time you have visited 
government-house : come with me and I'll show you the apartments. I suppose 
your lordship has heard of the insalubrity of this place: every. room in the house 
has already witnessed the death of some governor ; but none of them has had the 
honour of killing a bishop! So, my lord, you have only to make your selection ; I 
leave you to the ‘ embarras du choix.’ The good bishop, it is reported, was so 
shocked at this strange recommendation of the government-house and its hospitality, 
that he immediately ordered his horse, and rode down to town.”’ 


St. Lucia still remains subject as of old, like Barbadoes, to terrific 
hurricanes and earthquakes. The following description of one of the 
latter is, we believe, most accurate :— 


‘* At the fatal hour of 25 minutes to eleven there was heard a noise—a hollew, 
rolling, rumbling noise, as of distant unbroken thunder : the sea dashed tumultuously 
on the beach; the earth heaved convulsively, and opened up in several places, 
emitting dense columns of water. In an instant all the stone buildings had crumbled 
to the ground—a wide-spread heap of rubbish and ruins ; and in that one instant— 
a dread, dreary, and destructive instant—5,000 human beings, torn from their 
families and friends, were ushered into the abyss of eternity. But the work of 
desolation did not stop here: scarcely had the earthquake ceased its ravages, when 
a fire broke out in several places at once; and such were the terror and confusion 
of the surviving inhabitants that not a single house was rescued from the flames. 
In another instant the pile was lit up—the devouring element was sweeping over the 
immence holocaust ; and a loud and lugubrious shriek from the living, and a long 
and lingering groan from the dying, had told the tale and sealed the doom of Pointe 
a Pitre, the pride of the West! 
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*« The scenes of horror that followed it would be difficult to describe. Fathers ran 
about in search of their children—children screamed aloud for their mothers— 
mothers for their husbands—husbands for their wives: and the wild and wailing 
multitude that wandered over the ruins, in search of a mother, a father, a husband, 
a child, a brother, a sister, or a friend, found nothing but headless trunks and 
severed limbs. Rich and poor, black and white, planter and peasant, master and 
slave, all lay confounded in one vast sepulchre—all were crushed, calcined, or con- 
sumed—all hushed in the shadow of death or the silence of despair.” 


The soul-harrowing exploration for the bodies of these victims is re- 
ported to have produced madness to a considerable extent on the part 
of the soldiers, to whom the melancholy office was deputed. St. 
Lucia is infested by countless reptiles and insects. The most dangerous 
is the yellow serpent, from six to eight feet long, whose bite is generally 
fatal. The female produces thirty or forty at a birth, and this 
immense fecundity prevents their extinction. It has, however, like all 
other things, an antagonistic principle. Our author informs us,— 


‘* Its greatest enemy is the Cribo, or black snake, an animal having the shape and 
appearance of the serpent, but without its noxious power. A careless observer 
would be liable to mistake the one for the other. In every encounter the Cribo is 
the aggressor, and generally comes off victorious. It counteracts the mischievous 
effect of the bite of the serpent by rolling itself on the leaves of a plant called Pied- 
poule, (to be found in every part of the island,) and returns to the attack with reno- 
_ vated strength. In this way the serpent is ultimately overpowered ; and then the 
Cribo gorges the carcass, commencing with the head. When (as is frequently the 
case) the body of the serpent is longer than that of the snake, the latter retaining 
possession of its prey, feeds upon it for several days, gradually sucking in such 
portions of the carcass as may be sufficient to satisfy the wants of the moment, 
The Cribo is sometimes found with the lower part of the serpent protruding between 
its jaws, in this disgusting position.” 


Among the numerous French families of this island may be 
numbered that of the Empress Josephine of France: she was herself 
born in this island, it is commonly supposed, prior to the arrival of 
her father in Martinique. Amid other pomts of sad superstition, which 
even French elegance and refinement did not succeed in dissipating, 
any more than English common sense in America in the lamentable in- 
stance of the Witches of Salem, may be numbered, even as late as 1841, 
the absurd practice of the Kembois, or Witchcraft. 


“« In the wild and thinly inhabited district of Mabouya, there resided in 1841 a 
coloured female, named Eucharisse, who followed the business of a huckster. 
Being a stranger in that part of the island, which had long been noted for the lawless 
character of its inhabitants, Eucharisse placed herself under the protection of a 
negro, named Louis Elie, in whose house she hired a room. This house was 
divided into two apartments, separated by a wattled partition, six feet high. Elie 
occupied the one, and Eucharisse the other. There were a door and a window to 
each, but the only communication between them was over the walled partition. 
Soon after the arrival of Eucharisse in Mabouya, a young man of colour, named 
Aurelian Martelly, conceived a violent love for her,and tried all the arts of seduction 
to gain her over to his desires ; but his overtures were contemptuously rejected. He 
then had recourse to her protector; and with the assistance of another coloured 
man, named Alphonse Guis, a notorious professor of sorcery, he obtained the 
consent of Elie to be allowed access to her room. The night of the 29th 
December, 1841, was fixed for the execution of this nefarious scheme ; and Elie, in 
the delusive hope of impunity through the incantations of Guis, assisted Martelly 
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over the wattled partition, while Guis himself stood outside to keep watch. Martelly 
having thus taken the girl by surprise as she lay fast asleep, succeeded after a violent 
struggle in effecting his purpose. He was then about to retire when Eucharisse 
stood up, and upbraiding him in an accent of despair, threatened to denounce his 
brutal conduct to the public prosecutor. At this Martelly became exasperated ; 
and to wreak his vengeance upon her he repeated the assault with such savage 
violence, that the poor girl, struggling in the defence of her honour, was actually 
strangled in the ruffian’s grasp,—and fell a corpse on the floor.’’ 


It will scarcely be credited; but when the circumstances of the 
murder had transpired, and a verdict of acquittal had passed in favour 
of Guis and Martelli, and of guilty against Elie, that the latter still 
clung to the notion that Guis could deliver him. The delusion was 
only dissipated by the gibbet, on which this wretched victim of super- 
stition was executed. 

We trust ere long that the blessings of education will dispel all this, 
and the unquestionably called for introduction of the English language 
into all matters forensic or civil. We are quite convinced that this 
would contribute materially to the peace and prosperity of the island. 
In relation to this latter point we regret to perceive a declension in 
imports in 1843, compared with the previous year, of 36,000/., and in 
exports of 11,6241. 12s. 9d. 








Art. X.—Beitriige zur Charakteristik der kirchlichen Dinge in Gross 
Britannien. Von Ad. Sydow. Hof-und Garnisonprediger. 


Tuis is the first volume of a work, the purport of which is to enquire 
into the ecclesiastical forms and principles of Great Britain. This 
part treats more especially of the Presbyterian kirk, and its recent 
internal commotions. From the fact of the author’s deeming this con- 
troversy worthy of his first attention, it may easily be conjectured that 
he is not peculiarly catholic in his views. The Court-preacher Sydow, 
scarcely a favourite of the King’s we should say, is evidently infected 
with the German rationalism of the day. Thus he talks much non- 
sense about the “‘ miserable polemic discussions” within the Anglican 
Church, giving us to understand that all doctrinal differences are alto- 
gether unimportant, and philosophy a far more important agent in the 
well-being of a church, than pure orthodoxy of faith. Our author 
however has not failed to perceive the fearful need of discipline and 
true union within his own church. In these respects he admits that 
his communion has much to learn from British churches, though he 
affects to look calmly down on the only means of obtaining that end. 
Still his book is valuable, as containing the unwilling testimony 
of a neologist to the wretched practical workings of neology. The 
influences of things are always mutual ;—want of faith breeds want of 
discipline, and want of discipline leads to the eventual absence of 
faith. 
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Art. XI.—The Circassian Chief. A Novel, in 3 vols. By William 
H. G. Kingston, Esq. London: Bentley. 1844. 


Ar a time when the internal history of Russia—that marvellous 
monarchy of modern absolutism, is an object of so much and such 
intense interest, every contribution to the funds of knowledge which 
we already possess about her is invaluable. The mode in which the 
government is administered—the characters and habits of its employés 
—their position in society—the amount of their salaries, and the 
nature of their expectations—the courts of law—the constitution of 
the military and naval forces—areall subjects, the investigation of which, 
if they do not absolutely throw a light upon the designs of Russia, at 
least enable us to judge how far, if those designs be ambitious, she has 
the power to carry them into execution. But if these topics be of 
great importance, there are others yet more so, and on which there is a 
tenfold difficulty of obtaining information ; we allude to the estimation 
in which the government of Russia is held by the subjects of Russia, 
and with what degree of security she holds the outposts of her empire. 
It is a very remarkable fact that Hadrian, one of the wisest and most 
politic of all the Roman Emperors, abandoned the career of conquest 
which his predecessor had so long carried on, and endeavoured rather 
to restrict than enlarge the boundaries of an already overgrown 
empire. He took this step when the prestige of Trajan’s name was 
yet terrible among the enemies of Rome, and when that prince’s over- 
whelming popularity at home would have made a continuation of his 
career acceptable both to the senate and the people. The results 
amply proved the profound wisdom of Hadrian’s policy, and have left 
us a lesson of practical sagacity which few princes have been great 
enough to follow. It is a matter which all European statesmen must 
deplore, that the example of the illustrious and accomplished Roman 
has not produced a sufficiently strong effect on the rulers of Russia 
to induce them to take up the same line of policy, and the question 
therefore whether it has been in their power so to do, is one which 
deserves the most attentive consideration. To the elucidation of this 
subject, we must know what are the feelings of the conquered pro- 
vinces towards the victor,—what are the sentiments which the nobles, 
and the more enlightened among the people entertain concerning the 
aggressive policy of the government,—what resources the border 

rovinces and those as yet at war possess in themselves, and how far 
: may eventually be necessary for the other powers of Europe to inter- 
ere. 

But this is precisely the kind of information which is most difficult 
to obtain,—because it will not be afforded by the government, nor will 
the government allow it to be supplied from other sources ; it was with 
some degree of doubt and hesitation that we turned to the work before 
us. Mr. Kingston is by no means unknown as a political writer, and 
in the land of his adoption (Portugal) there are none more deservedly 
popular; but we doubted his sources of information,—his power to 
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pierce the thick mists which envelope the condition of Russian sub- 
jects. It is but justice to say, that when we became acquainted with 
the book, we were agreeably undeceived, we found accurate and exten- 
sive knowledge of the subject; and the book is more valuable as an 
exposition of the internal state of Russia and her dependencies than 
as a mere work of amusement. 

It is hardly fair to dismiss a novel without making some extracts 
from it, or at least giving an outline of its story, but it forms no part 
of our intention to give even an outline of the plot and plan of the 
** Circassian Chief:” it is as an important contribution to political 
literature that we regard it, and we shall content ourselves with stating 
that the characters are well drawn, and the story by no means deficient 
in interest. 

We hope to see something from the pen of this really able writer on 
the subject of Portugal, and that before long. 








Art. XII,—Aus Mehemed Ali’s Reich. Erster Theil. Unter-Egypten. 
Vom Verfasser der Briefe eines Verstorbenen. 


Tus is Piickler Moskaw’s Egyptian travel, which we regard on the 
whole as tiresome and wordy. There is a degree of smartness in some 
passages, which may amuse ; there is also some information respecting 


Mehemed Ali and his creations, which may instruct. But Piickler 
Moskaw is seldom truly impartial : we can never trust his information, 
whether for good or evil. Still the book should be read. The ad- 
mirers of the great pacha will be much gratified by a perusal of 
the Silesian prince’s encomiums; and the lover of smart writing will 
find various impertinences and sallies which will no doubt meet with 
his approbation. In a word,—the book is worthy of the author, and the 
author of the book. 








Art. XIII].—Die Lehre des deutschen Philosophen Jakob Bihme, in 
einem systematischen Auszug. Von Dr. Julius Hamberger. 


A REMAKKABLE work is this, giving a very clear and striking resumé 
of all the teaching of a most remarkable man, the Christian mystic, 
Jakob Bohme. All students of German should read this strange 
volume: many of its revelations are singular, yet in almost all 
instances they coincide with the express language of Holy Writ. The 
views of this wonderful man are here brought within ken of every 
thinking reader. We are not amongst the idolaters of this Christian 
school of mysticism ; but we regard Jakob Bohme as its most brilliant 
star, and think he has lighted on many truths of which no other man 
has taken cognizance. Dr. Hamberger, his present interpreter, has 
performed his task most admirably ; and we render him our best thanks 
for his successful execution of so difficult an undertaking. 
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Arr. XIV.—Ein Glaubensbekenntniss, Zeit Gedichte. A Confession 
of Faith, Poems of the Day. By F. Freiligrath. 


A most remarkable volume of poems,—remarkable as characteristic of 
a spirit now abroad in Germany which thirsts and hungers (the expres- 
sion is not too strong) for a representative constitution. The land groans 
under the burden of an omnipotent Bureaucracy, and would fain cast 
its old man of the mountains from its shoulders, The King warmly 
sympathizes with his people, and would willingly meet them half-way ; 
but, alas! there is a levelling democratic spirit abroad, with which he 
dares not tamper. For the moment therefore he keeps things in statu 
quo, whilst he labours by all the means within his power to advance 
the moral and physical happiness of his = ae Could he give Prus- 
sia a constitution similar to that of England, with a rich peerage, and 
above all a Catholic Church to steady it, there is no doubt that he 
would not hesitate one moment to comply with the wishes of his 
people. For this goal he is working by all the means in his power ;— 
he is endeavouring to catholicise the German Reformed Church, and 
to enrich the highest peerage by establishing the law of primogeni- 
ture, without which no aristocracy can hold its ground. The me- 
diatised princes may yet form the nucleus of a Prussian House of 
Peers,—the rest of the nobility being placed, like the sons of our peers 
and our gentry, on a level with all commoners. The King’s refusal to 
grant any constitution immediately, of course excites many loud and 
angry murmurings. Amongst the few poets who were considered 
royalist in their tendencies, was till recently Ferdinand Freiligrath : 
he has now, however, deserted the royal standard, and gone over for- 
mally to the Opposition: the book now before us is the confession of 
his change of faith; i. e. political faith. It contains a quantity of 
poems on various subjects, all of which however have more or less 
decided bearings on the German political questions of the day. The 
best amongst these are perhaps the poem commencing ‘‘ Am Baum 

der Menschheit,” ‘‘ Die weisse Frau,” ‘* Der Adler auf dem Mau- 
sethurm,” and ‘‘ Hamlet;” the last of which we shall translate, as a 
favourable specimen of this work’s contents. Altogether Freiligrath, 
if he is not quite himself in these poems, is still superior to almost any 
German poet of the day. Great talent, too, is shown in the drawing of 
so many piquant allusions from such apparently unpromising subjects. 
The great charm of the book lies in its constantly conveying more than 
is actually said, playing with the censor’s edged tools, and hinting 
treason, which, if openly preached, would be necessarily treated with 
severity. Not that Freiligrath really means to be treasonous,—no, he 
is only led on by the impulse of the moment, into saying bitter and 
seditious things, of which in his heart of hearts he is the very last to 
really approve. However, we must proceed at once to our version of 
‘* Hamlet,’’ and therewith conclude our notice of this volume, which is 
undoubtedly worthy of an attentive perusal at the present moment. 
The allusions to Nicholas and Russia in the following lines, under the 
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names of Fortinbrass and Norway, will be easily recognised by all ;— 
all, too, will remember Kotzebue’s murder by a German student, as the 
supposed enemy of freedom : 


HAMLET. 


Hamlet is Germany !—Each night, 
In silence, like the spectral Dane, 
Glides by the posts on vale and height 
The ghost of Freedom vilely slain. 
She breathes a low and fearful word, 


The Watchman hears, his doubts are numbered ; 


** Be my Avenger, draw thy sword ! 

I too was poisoned while I slumbered !”” 
He hears, yet trembles while he hears, 
’Till truth at last grows clear as day ; 
Then swears to act and banish fears— 

O! will he ever venture? Say! 

He thinks and dreams in sorest need ; 
Ah! Freedom’s Cause—he feels its merit: 
But for a fresh and valiant deed 

He needs a fresh and valiant spirit. 


Ay, ay, too long hath idled he, 

In bed too much hath read and sat, 

And for his blood crept drowsily 

Hath grown too short-breathed and too fat. 
He theorised on right and wrong 

’Till his best deeds proved fancies yearning, 
And lagged at Wittenberg too long, 

In taverns or in halls of learning. 
Hence then is ceaseless doubt, his bane ; 
‘* T’ll do’t in Time”’ he vainly cries, 
Holds monologues as if insane, 

And metrically Fate defies. 

And if (best give the youth his due !) 
He strike to prove his fear of no man ; 
Why then Polonius- Kotzebue 

Must fall, and not the worthy foeman. 
Thus dreaming yields he still to knaves, 
Whom he in secret loaths and spurns, 
Submits to exile o’er the waves, 

And with a soulless jest returns,— 

He mocked and slandered still; he did! 
He talked of kings, of shreds and patches,— 
But foradeed! Oh! Heav’n forbid, 
His weightiest blows are logic scratches. 
’Till starting from his dream remiss 

He draws, his mission to fulfil ; 

But ah! the fifth act brings us this, 

And he that kills himself must kill. 

Now by fair Freedom’s foes, alas ! 

He lies a corpse so long who wept her 

Tn clay-cold rest, and Fortinbrass 

In arms appears to claim the sceptre. 


Thank Heav’n, not yet such scenes are viewed ; 


Four acts alone our times unfold: 
Look well, lest the similitude 
O hero, in the fifth should hold. 





















































Reynard the Fox. 


We hope at morn, we hope at eve ; 
O rise, O rise, and strike for glory ! 
The Spectre’s hopes shall we deceive 
And unrevenged neglect her story ? 


Swiftly the hour of fate divine ! 

Yet time is left ; assail the foe, 

Ere with his Gallic rapier fine 

A new Laertes lays thee low ! 

Ere speeds an endless Northern rout; 

To seize the prize as interceder ! 

O, take then heed,—I much must doubt 
That Norway now would prove its leader ! 


But one resolve! Thy course is ope,— 
The lists then enter bold at last : 

Think of thine oath and Freedom’s hope, 
And strike in memory of the Past ! 
What boots this brooding endlessly ? 

Yet dare J blame thee, ancient schemer ? 
Iam thy son, and act like thee, 

In sooth a most phantastic dreamer ! 





Art. XV.—Histoire des Peuples du Nord, depuis les temps les plus 
reculés jusqu’ 4 la conquete de l’ Angleterre par Guillaume de Nor- 
mandie, et du Royaume des Deux Siciles, par les fils de Tancréede 
de Hauteville. A translation from the History of the Northmen. 
By Mr. Wheaton (Ambassador Extraordinary for the United States 
at the Court of Berlin). 

Tus gentleman has published so many of his works in French, that he 

has sometimes been counted among French writers. The book before 

us, which is well calculated to support the brilliant literary reputation 
of its author, may also be considered in a great measure as an 
original French work, being enriched not only with many notes and 
explanations by the translator, M. Guillot, but by a striking and 
elaborate view of the Northern Mythology from the pen of Mr. 
Wheaton. 








Arr. XVI.— Reynard the Fox : A renowned Apologue of the Middle 
Ages, reproduced in Rhyme. By Samuel Naylor, Longman’s. 
London. 

Wuo knows not the immortal ‘Reynard ?” the profane world-bible,as an 

ingenious critic has designated it ?—the epitome of the craft and super- 

stition and folly of the middle ages depicted by an eye-witness, with a 

peculiar wit which no writer save Butler has ever at all approached ? 

In most European languages repeated versions have appeared of this 

poem. Goethe's “ Reineke Fuchs” is the last great German version 

which has delighted his land and nation. Our present author’s is, as 
far as we know, the first worthy rendering of this admirable work into 

English. And worthy it is ;—the wit, the ease, the brilliancy of the 

original, are here reflected as in a faithful mirror which occasionally 
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even seems to heighten the beauty of the forms and faces that pass 
across it. Mr, Naylor’s has evidently been a labour of love. He has 
reproduced —not translated ; at times omitted an unpleasant feature ; at 
times added or developed a humorous one. In fine, he has constructed 
a ‘* Reynard,’’ which, whilst it preserves an accurate reflection of me- 
dieval vice and folly, comes also home to our own breasts. To the 
general he has added the individual ; and perfectly has he been justi- 
fied in so doing,—for ““ Reynard” is not one of those poems in which 
the alteration of a word, a syilable even, will often mar the entire effect 
ofa passage. No, its genius being of the highest comic order, must 
necessarily be best conveyed to the living reader in a version which 
reflects the present as well as the past. We shall not trouble our- 
selves with the controversy so long and warmly carried on as to whether 
Holland, France, or Germany was the original birth-place of this 
great satiric Epos: suffice it to say, for the sake of those readers 
who may know the work, that its fame is European, and that it 
has naturalized itself in almost all the countries aGuws save our 
own. The author of the poem is supposed to have been a monk, and 
a secret Lollard, but it does not appear that this opinion is founded in 
aught save a vague tradition, and that exposé of the then existing 
corruptions of the Church which occurs in the course of “ Reynard.” 
However this may be, the work has decidedly a still greater general 
than theological interest: there is something here for all ages, ranks, 
and classes ; and through the medium of Mr. Naylor’s spirited version, 
we think the work likely to become extremely popular in this country. 
Itis beautifully got up, and forms a charming ornament for a drawing- 
room table. By the production of this one work, the author has cer- 
tainly attained no mean station in the literary world of the day. 








Art. XVII.—The Confessions of the Ideal. By Thomas Powell. 
London: C. Mitchell. 


Tus little volume contains four separate poems; the last of which 
consisting of various independent fragments, gives its title to the 
whole book. These confessions are fanciful and occasionally pretty. 
The third poem—for as we have begun with the last we may as well 
proceed backwards, ‘‘ The Golden Shroud,” isa tale of chivalry ; with 
which as a whole we are not satisfied, although the opening of it is 
extremely beautiful. The first poem in the volume, on the contrary, 
*«‘ Edith’s Prayer,” is in all respects perfect. The beautiful here reigns 
supreme. There is no effort in this little poem ; it glides on smoothly 
as a bark over unruffled waters; and yet how touching, how truly 
charming is it! Its leading idea is in the highest degree poetic ; and 
beautifully has it been embodied. We would particularly call atten- 
tion to the exquisite passage commencing— 
** Jesus Christ who dwells above, 
Is the only God of love.’’ 
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Arr. X VIII.—Jmagination and Fancy, or Selections from the English 
Poets, illustrative of those first requisites of their Art, with mark- 
ings of the best Passages, Critical Notices of the Writers, and an 
Essay in answer to the question, What is Poetry? By Leigh Hunt. 
London: Smith & Elder. 


Years have rolled on, and with them the once fiery editor of the 
‘* Examiner” has become subdued as achild, and gentle as the gentlest 
of human beings. It affords us great pleasure to know that the thorns 
have been removed from the way-path of Mr. Hunt, and that he is 
enabled to luxuriate in the free depths of a poetic yearning, without 
feeling any sad bodements of the necessity of labour—bodements that 
have borne down even the Titans of literature. We shall not dwell 
on the beautiful Essay prefixed to these “ Selections,”—beautiful 
indeed,—nor proceed to show our agreement or disagreement with it, 
but proceed to the criticisms of Mr. Hunt, on the varied writers, which 
compose his volume. His favourite, Spenser, stands the first. On this 
writer we are fully agreed with his fondest admirer, He is unequalled 
as a picture poet, and with exquisite taste has Mr. Hunt placed all the 
great Masters of Italian Art, as illustrating his poetry, for its pure 
thought dwelt inthem. The passages of the “ Meeting of Venus and 
Diana,” and the exquisite description of ‘‘May,” we read again with 
ever fresh delight. Titian is assigned as the worthy portrayer of the 
last,—one able to paint a sunbeam or a rainbow,—one unmatched in 
his glorious colouring,—one justly chosen as the rival of Spenser and 
of May. We fully agree also, that the alliterative graces of Spenser, 
with which the following passage might seem overfraught, add rather 
to, than detract from, its exquisite beauty :— 


“‘ Her fair locks, which formerly were bound 
Up in one knot, she low adown did loose, 
Which flowing long and thick, her cloth’d around, 
And the ivory in golden mantle gown’ d ; 
So that fair spectacle was from him reft, 
Yet that which reft it, no less fair was found : 
So hid in locks and waves from looker’s theft, 
Nought but her lovely face she for his looking left. 


Withal she laughéd, and she blush’d withal, 
That blushing to her laughter gave more grace, 
And laughter to her blushing.’’ 


But we cannot stay too long with this enchanter bard, and we pass 
to Marlowe. Mr. Hunt is a noter down of all that is elegant and 
curious. On Marlowe he remarks that he is “‘ the only English writer 
to whom Shakspeare seems to have alluded with approbation.” In 
** As You Like It,” Phoebe says, 


‘* Dead Shepherd, now I know thy saw of might— 
Who ever lov’d, that lov’d not at first sight ?’’ 


The ‘* saw” is in Marlowe’s “‘ Hero and Leander.” Mr. Hunt might 
also have remarked that passages from the very song which he gives 
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from Marlowe, ‘‘ The Passionate Shepherd to his Love,” are quoted 
in the ‘* Merry Wives.” 
‘** To shallow rivers to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals.’’ 

We refer our readers to the exquisite selections from this sweetest of 
writers, too early lost for England's wealth. ‘* Come live with me and 
be my love!” and the unrivalled passage, possibly by any bard,—‘* Was 
this the Face that launch’d a thousand ships,” in the Faust. We should 
pass reluctantly from Marlowe were it not to meet Shakspeare. Here 
also fresh interest is imparted to topics, on which it would seem ex- 
hausted. Of Mr. Hunt’s naive style, the following remark is highly 
illustrative. In the ‘* Tempest” Ferdinand says ‘* Myself am Naples :” 
on which Mr. Hunt adds “ This is a very summary and kingly style ; 
Shakspeare is fond of it.” “ How, now, France ?”’ says king John to 
king Philip. ‘ I’m dying Egypt,” says Antony to Cleopatra. 

We wholly disagree however with a reading proposed by Mr. Hunt 
in Henry IV. “ Harry to Harry shall hot (query not) horse to horse.” 
His favourite Spenser never loved alliteration more than Shakspeare. 
The sense is obvious, ‘‘ Harry to Harry shall hot horse to horse.” The 
horse and the rider are boldly opposed, and the charger is represented 
as glowing with heat in the mighty effort to bring Harry against 
Harry, through a serried host between them. Possibly with the ex- 
ception of the beautiful alliteration given above, from Spenser, one 
more striking and needful can scarce be found. We pass to Rare Ben 
Jonson on whom there is not much to note, nor on Beaumont and 
Fletcher, though the selections are exquisite. Nor must Middleton, 
Decker, and Webster detain us longer than to refer to that exquisite 
passage in Decker on Patience, — 

Duke. What comfort do you find in being so calm ? 
Candido. That which green wounds receive from sovereign balm. 
Patience, my lord! why, ’tis the soul of peace; 
Of all the virtues ’tis nearest kin to heaven ; 
It makes men look like gods. The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer, — 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 
The first true gentleman that ever breath'd. 

We pass to Milton, and we could have named every passage selected, 
especially “ L’Allegro,” and “‘ Il Penseroso,” as precisely those that 
Mr. Hunt would have seized on with a hawk’s clutch. There is not 
much novelty in the criticism on Milton, but still deep feeling of 
a style of excellence widely removed from the writer’s is exhibited, 
and much even thence hived up in his Hybla jar. Coleridge 
follows. We do not agree with the high eulogium on the lines, “‘ A 
Damsel with a Dulcimer,’ nor do we think Geraldine a witch: we 
should rather call her a wizard. To what else do the lines point?— 

‘¢ A star hath set, a star hath risen, 
O Geraldine ! since arms of thine 
Have been the lovely lady’s prison. 


Oh, Geraldine! one hour was thine, 
Thou hast thy will.” 
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** Love or Genevieve” always was exquisite to our eyes, and the italics 
of Mr. Hunt have not rendered it less so. Shelley follows, and these 
affectionate utterances shew the yet green wound, though many years 
are gone, in the heart of him who writes them : 

“* Shelley (in the verses to ‘ A Lady with a Guitar ') might well call himself Ariel. 
All the more enjoying part of his poetry is Ariel,—the ‘ delicate’ yet powerful 
‘ spirit,’ jealous of restraint, yet able to serve; living in the elements and the 
flowers ; treading the ‘ ooze of the salt deep,’ and running ‘ on the sharp wind 
of the north ;’ feeling for creatures unlike himself; ‘ flaming amazement’ on them 
too, and singing exquisitest songs. Alas! he suffered for years, as Ariel did in the 
cloven pine : but now he is out of it, and serving the purposes of Beneficence with 
a calmness befitting his knowledge and his love.” 


Deeply do we regret to say that such is not our feeling as to that 
writer's destiny ; but we “ forbear to judge as we are sinners all.” “ The 
Skylark,” and the lines to ‘a Lady with a Guitar,” do ample justice 
to his departed friend’s powers, as does ‘ Music, Memory and 
Love.” 
Keats is the last. A writer who has outlived in fame the criticism 
that was his death. 
‘* Oh be his tomb as lead to lead 
Upon his dull destroyer’s head. 
A minstrel’s malison is said.’’ 
The time, thank Heaven! is past when a single reviewer could 
enact these enormities. Many and mighty voices are in the field, and 
the once crushed spirit of the bards will meet with many a noble vindi- 
cation. Bitter sarcasm can no longer depress merit, degrade genius, 
or dwarf a Titan. Chinese ingenuity may delight in reducing maxima 
to minima, but reviewers can no longer either bury merit or obscure 
it. ‘* The Eve of St. Agnes” well merits selection ; and italics again 
are made to tell upon the choicest passages, though the portion se- 
lected is so beautiful that it should be ail italics. We here close our 
slight remarks on Mr. Hunt’s beautiful little volume, and surely it is 
worth a hundred annuals with their hackneyed novelties, giving out like 
a carcanet of jewels, glorious light with exquisite taste, developed both 
in their selection and setting. 








Art. XIX.— The History of Etruria, Part lI. From the Foundation 
of Rome to the General Peace of Anno Tarquiniensis, 839. 348, B.c. 
By Mrs. Hamilton Gray. London: Hatchard, 1844. 


We have full long purposed writing an especial article on one of the 
most interesting of subjects, Etruria. We shall, ere long, we trust, 
command the leisure for its performance. In the meantime, we have 
the less reason to regret it, since Mrs. Hamilton Gray has issued 
another volume of her history. The present embraces from 716 to 
348, zn. c. Our readers will find in our second volume a brief notice 
of the first part of the work. A somewhat unkind attempt has been 
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made by certain critics to disparage the extent of this lady’s learned 
researches. We are perfectly assured that she is quite ready to meet 
their objections: and now fora brief account of the volume before 
us. One of Mrs. Gray’s first remarks does not appear to us to be just. 
Have we any more reason to disbelieve the tale of Romulus and Remus, 
however like Valentine and Orson in some parts, than many antient 
portions of History? Mrs.Gray suffers much of her own brightness 
to be dimmed by approaching too closely to Niebuhr. The beautiful 
ingenuity and the wondrous learning that reduced Livy to fable is 
daily becoming developed as unsafe to light to truth, however, will-of- 
the-wisp-like, it may astonish and for a time confound. The reign of 
Romulus contains in it little of original matter, save the tracing out of 
many Tuscan institutes. Romulus, however, was possibly the solitary 
monarch who paid his war expenses by a tax upon widows and 
virgins. The connection of Rome with Etruria is well traced out in 
the details of the reign of Numa, and the division into the Ramnes or 
Romans, the Tities or Sabines, and the Luceres. The remarks upon 
Vetulonia, the chief of the Etruscan States, are extremely good ; and 
certainly her existing remains appear to point to a state of splendour 
wondrous indeed for so early a period, ‘The widows were again unfor- 
tunate under Numa, who ordered that, when an elderly widow married 
again she should sacrifice a cow with calf. The Suovetaurile sacrifices 
certainly prevailed in the time of Numa. There is a remarkable 
analogy between that law of Numa, “ Never to offer to Heaven that 
which costs us nothing,” and the expression of David in the 2nd 
Book of Samuel, ch. xxiv. v. 24, ‘* and the King said unto Araunah, 
Nay; but I will surely buy it of thee at a price: neither will I offer 
burnt sacrifices to my God of that which doth cost me nothing.” On 
the death of Numa, his laws, written on papyrus, which the Etrurians 
brought from Egypt in their commerce with that country, were buried 
with him, and Numa’s body was not burnt. The Eugubian Tables, 
which Sir W. Betham believes to contain the invention of the com- 
pass by the Tyrrhenes, and the discovery of the colonization of Ireland, 
were written either in the reign of Nama or Romulus. The inven- 
tion of the compass was known to the antients, as is evident from 
Herodotus,—what else was the arrow of Abaris, the Scythian, which 
always pointed to his home? ‘There is but little that strikes us in the 
succeeding reign, save the same spirit to discredit Livy, and an ac- 
count of the arrival of Demaratus with artists from Greece. His 
son was Tarquinius Priscus according to Livy, who came to Rome in 
the reign of Ancus Martius. Rome in the time of this king was 
composed of parts from four Nations, 1. Alba, 2. Sabina, 3. Etruria, 
4. Latium. Tarquinius Priscus succeeding Ancus in the sovereignty, 
necessarily introduced into Rome much of Etrurian civilization. At 
this period the Ramnes appear to have yielded all power to the other 
tribes, the Luceres, and Tities, or Sabines. A remarkable man is the 
augur of this tribe Attius Nevius. The whetstone story, true or untrue, 
lets one fact escape, that he awed Tarquin into submission. The de- 
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scription given under this reign of that astonishing work the sewerage 
of antient Rome is very valuable. The interference of Attius Neevius, 
a second time, in the erection of the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
and his again compelling the king to yield, probably led to his sudden 
disappearance. His declaration is very striking, that all Deities 
would migrate for the erection of this Temple but two, Juventus or 
Youth and Terminus the Etrurian God of boundaries. Rome was 
ever to be young, and her boundaries uninvaded by a foreign foe. 
The reign of the successor of Tarquin, Mastarna, or Servius Tullius, 
receives remarkable illustration from the brazen tablet dug up at 
Lyons, containing an oration of the Emperor Claudius. That emperor 
wrote the history of Etruria in twenty-four books. 

This portion of the early Roman History receives much light from 
Mrs. Gray’s efforts. Mastarna introduced into Rome a copper coinage 
from Cume. No reign equals this monarch’s in importance or utility. 
He depressed the patricians, however, and this led to his death. Many 
inconsistencies in the current details of this reign are most ably exposed 
by Mrs. H. Gray. Tarquinius Superbus, the last of the kings, com- 
pleted the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, begun under the Ist Tarquin, 
a reign remarkable for the singular legend, that the sun then changed 
its course from west to east. How strange is this tradition!—how does 
it accord with the Egyptian priest’s tale in Herodotus?—with the 
shadow on the dial of Ahaz, and Joshua’s command to the sun? The 
expulsion of Tarquin, and his attempts to recover the sovereignty 
are familiar to all. The entry of Lars Porsenna on the scene, at this 
period, has permitted the introduction into the work of one of Mr. 
Macaulay’s beautiful ‘‘ Ancient Lays of Rome.” The ordinary readers 
of history will be much surprised at this portion of Mrs. Gray’s 
work. The nine years’ war with Veii follows, in which there is little 
to note, save the death of the Fabii. Las Tolumnius and the twelve 
years’ war follows. The Etrurian laws enumerated under this head 
are very curious. No interment, save to some conquering chief, 
was permitted within the walls of a city. Arson, false witness, witch- 
craft, treason, and injuring a neighbour’s corn by night, were capital 
offences. The law that enacted that the debtor who would not pay, 
might, as a last resource, be cut to pieces by his creditors, was also 
Etrurian. Mrs. Gray has some just ’reflections on this relative to our 
aristocracy. We fear this would be decimated were it in operation. 
The death of Lars Tolumnius is well known, and we must take it as 
told by the Romans, for Veii has left no historian. The discrepancies 
in fact, over this period of history, are admitted by Livy himself. 
The siege and fall of Veii herself, follow in the next chapter, 
The draining of the fatal lake of Alba, on which the prosperity 
of the State was said to depend, being effected by the treachery 
of a Tuscan aruspex, doubtless threw over the superstitious Veientes 
much misgiving. The mode in which the fated lake was drained is 
still extant, a perennial monument of Etrurian skill. It consists of a 
tunnel cut through the hill of Castel Gandolfo, and during two and 
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twenty ages, as Mrs. Gray remarks, it has not received more than a par- 
tial repair. Engineers report that the work unquestionably required 
many years to complete it. Though the bodements that surrounded 
his Dunsinane were all opposed to Hope, the gallant Lucumo that 
presided over Veii warred to the last, but he was met by a Camillus 
added to Fate. Possibly the greater man fell before the lesser, for the 
conduct of Camillus at his triumph appears scarcely that of a great- 
souled chief. Etruria at this time was like modern Germany—a mass of 
states, without much union, or the Romans had paid dear for the 
fall of Veii. Sh awaited her subjugator, when she might yet have 
subdued Rome. The next period relates principally to the attack of 
the Gauls guided by the Tuscan leader Aruns. When Rome had 
recovered from this fearful attack, she renewed her incursions on the 
other shattered members of the Etrurian confederacy. Coere became 
amunicipality; Tarquinia and Faliscia still maintained the war, and then 
Faliscia also joined the Quiritary franchise, and leaving its own con- 
federacy became the indissoluble ally of Rome. Etruria was fast 
sinking, and Rome on the rapid ascendant. Thus far does Mrs. 
Hamilton Gray conduct us, and we feel deeply obliged to this lady for 
recalling many facts to our remembrance, for detaching Etruria from 
the imbroglio with Rome, and for directing the attention of the archeo- 
logist and historian to many points unnoted in any previous inves- 


tigations. This lady has unquestionably added to the honour of 
her sex so ably maintained in Science by Mrs. Somerville, the still 
farther triumph in History, of writing the deeply interesting tale of 
Etruria. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
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GERMAN CORRESPONDENCE, 


Dear Sin,—Pauperism, that worst of evils, alas! threatens the sub- 
jugation of the world of literature from the frightful increase of its 
population. We have a quantity of authors who do nothing but 
plough the fields of other people, and unblushingly appropriate 
their hardly-earned harvest spoils. The greatest genius pressing on- 
wards to the most sequestered regions has a vast difficulty in discover- 
ing unoccupied spots adapted to “spiritual” cultivation, and it would 
be indeed absolutely impossible to point out some new field of occu- 
pation for every rising talent of the age. (Par parenthése, admire the 
completeness of my simile!) Well, amongst the products of the 
above-mentioned pauperism are most decidedly the ‘* Mysteries” of the 
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day. ‘‘Les Mystéres de Paris” have found imitators innumerable. 
Mysteries have we of London, of Vienna, of Berlin, of Hamburg, of 
Oldenburg, mysteries of the high and mysteries of the low, some even 
from the sphere of street-sweepers and hackney-coachmen. A short 
time ago I saw an advertisement in a German paper for a Kammer- 
Jungfrau (lady's maid) who had not read Sue’s ‘* Mysteries.” You 
may imagine therefore how universally they have been devoured. 
Thus it was scarcely strange that authors and publishers should be 
anxious to work out this secret mine; but unfortunately they did not 
at all know how to set about it. In these original ‘‘ Mysteries” there 
was undoubtedly some groundwork of truth; there was a noble pur- 
pose, however misdirected in its effects. Sue’s object was to show us 
the inability of human laws as at present constituted to reward virtue 
and to prevent vice. All the horrible scenes and depraved characters 
and frightful contrasts which he placed before us were means for the 
obtaining of this goal; and therefore has the reading public of every 
country in Europe felt a certain interest in this book. They knew that 
there was some reality in it, that it was not all mere moonshine, as 
Young Young England | suppose would say. Now the imitators have 
altogether lost sight of this fact, or probably never caught a glimpse 
of it ;—they paint horrors for the sake of the horrors, not for the truths 
they shadow. The means with them become the goal. Conse- 
quently the public turns in horror from this medley of scoundrelism, 
misery, and crime; and, at the best, the inhabitants of those various 
towns and cities whose woes are thus physically anatomised, read 
the catalogues of their own sufferings as a duty to be performed, and 
forget the whole matter as fast as possible. 

Other products of pauperism there are, less glaringly poverty-bred, 
and still valueless enough, which find readers. I feel inclined (though 
perhaps judging somewhat severely) to place Holtey’s ‘‘ Forty Years 
of my Life,”—a book of which the third and fourth volumes have just 
appeared,—amongst this class. Holtey is not weighty enough as man 
or author to occupy the readers with nothing but his own sayings and 
doings throughout five volumes, for a fifth is announced. He has 
never been a very successful dramatist : even of his operettas, only 
one, “ Die Wiener in Berlin,’ has at all kept the stage. In this book 
he takes us behind the coulisses of the theatre, and gives us a private 
view of the entire theatrical world. There is something piquant in 
this subject, but it is too lengthily treated and therefore becomes 
tiresome: in fact, the more we read the more the conviction forces 
itself upon us that both Holtey and his book are awfully small. Small- 
ness in the moral world is a very different thing from smallness in na- 
ture, or rather there is no smallness in the latter whatever. For (I 
am waxing philosophical again) a reed of grass, as poets and natu- 
ralists tell us, may contain a world of its own; and the discoverer of 
the microscope was just as great a man as the originator of the magni- 
fying telescope itself. But here we have moral littleness, which is always 
asad thing. And yet Holtey is good-natured, amiable, candid, (to ex- 
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cess, for over-candour may be as bad as hypocrisy,) and talented in 
his way; still, for the life of us, we cannot help placing ourselves 
internally while we read him in the position of those Brobdignagians 
who, picking up little Gulliver betwixt their forefingers and their 
thumbs, asked kindly, and yet half-doubtingly, ‘Is this a man ?—Is 
this a reasonable being? Of course Holtey, like all men of a similar 
class, thinks everything that occurs to him more important than heart 
can conceive or tongue can utter; and so he rambles on and on, not 
letting us off for a single reminiscence of his ‘* beaux jours,” and posi- 
tively stupifying us, ‘a force d’étre vif, preste, et éveillé.”” One amusing 
thing there is in the fourth volume, an account of “* La Sontag’s”’ first 
appearance in Berlin. Holtey was amongst her neglected admirers. 
This is scarcely strange. 

A more important book is Bulow’s ‘* Reminiscences of my Life”’ 
(Riickblicke auf mein Leben). Herr von Bulow is the model of a true 
German of the olden days,—frank, and yet solemn and solid! Here 
we have not the little piquant adventures detailed by Holtey; the 
course of events is slower and more regular, but also more interest- 
ing to us, not only becauseBulow, as the author of“ Aids to Brunswick's 
History” and other works, has achieved a surer literary reputation, 
but also because the reader is necessarily led to value and esteem his 
author’s character. Thus his entire biography gains an interest for us 
which in itself it otherwise might not possess; the private fortunes of 
his family, his ailing childhood, his life as a (quiet) page at the court 
of Brunswick, his industrious studies at the university, his patient 
and faithful service of the state in a low grade, his cares arising from 
deficiency of fortune,—all these things interest us for the sake of the 
author. However, we have not these things alone told us, Bulow has 
lived in agitated times: from his position he was naturally brought 
into contact with all the leading characters of the day. We read here 
of the French revolution, and French emigrants at Brunswick, of 
ensuing wars, the court’s flight, French armies in Brunswick, forma- 
tion and dissolution of the kingdom of Westphalia, French admi- 
nistration of justice, Duke Frederick William and his death on the 
field of battle, Regency of the King of England, the majority of 
Duke Charles II., his government and deposition. All things are 
treated it is true as bearing on Bulow’s life; still they are treated, 
and that mildly and dispassionately. Perhaps English readers would 
be more interested by our author’s account of your unhappy Caroline's 
visitto her brother. She arrived at Brunswick unexpectedly in 1814, 
and found almost all things there changed,—though she herself was 
changed perhaps too little : but still the beaming eyes of old were seen 
with their wandering glances, still the youthful ardour and vivacity 
which years before distinguished her. English etiquette it appeared 
had fettered, had disgusted her : now freedom, freedom, was the order 
of the day; even her brother, the Duke, not the most regular 
of men, disapproved of her vivacious proceedings. Ball followed 
ball, and party party. invitations were issued to young ladies,’ ‘ thees 
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dansantes,” accompanied by requests that they should come without 
their mothers. Once, in the midst of these not criminal but certainly 
most indiscreet orgies, the entire body of dancers had arranged to dance 
through the open courts of the palace, under the great gateway. The 
Duke, who had already retired to rest, gave counter-orders; and 
accordingly the merrymakers, abandoning their first intentions, revelled 
through the entire suite of rooms of the Queen and her attendants, dis- 
turbing sleepers,—one of whom rose, and in his night-gown joined the 
dance! Again, on another occasion, a lady expressed an imprudent 
wish for a marriage with a young noble. Forthwith Queen Caro- 
line sent for a country pastor, who in the night was forced to wed the 
amorous couple on the spot. Need it be added that a marriage bond 
thus contracted was loosed almost as soon as bound! At last, after a 
round of levities and follies, none of which were perhaps really evil, 
Queen Caroline departed, leaving a very mixed impression behind her ; 
some condemned, but still more admired. Her frankness, her vivacity, 
her kindness of disposition, had won golden opinions from the lower 
orders, and the general feeling of the public towards her was 
favorable until she raised her very unfounded claims to the pro- 
perty of her deceased brother. Then indeed the tide of popular 
Opinion set in most decidedly against her; and despite her royal 
husband’s subsequent severity, in Brunswick at least this opinion 
was never greatly modified. Even at her burial few murmurs of 
pity or regret were heard; indignation there was,—that vengeance 
should have pursued the dead,—that she should not have been allowed 
to rest, her cares and sorrows forgotten, in the place of slumber of 
your English Queens. But the burial was still English—English ex- 
clusively. An English herald attended with English mourners. The 
English burial-service was read, and no German tears were wept when 
‘the daughter of a royal line’”’ was consigned to her last earthly tene- 
ment, the grave. Enough of this unpleasant subject. Turn we 
to Freiligrath’s new volume of poems, his political ‘* Confession of 
Faith.” 

Formerly Freiligrath was a merchant. For the sake of poetry he 
deserted trade, and the King of Prussia gave him a pension to enable 
him to follow his heart’s desires undeterred by pecuniary considera- 
tions. Now Freiligrath has gone over to the opposition, and resigned 
his pension : ‘‘ tant pis!”—he certainly does not write the better for 
it. At present he is fearfully one-sided, like ail other democrats ; 
every man who rides in a carriage must be ascoundrel, every man who 
walks on foot must be an honest sensible fellow ;—I am silly enough 
not to be able tosee the necessity of this consequence. Abuse, abuse, 
abuse, is the grand staple of the volume before me: equality is evidently 
the author’s favourite day-dream. We miss the Oriental richness of old, 
the fancy which dictated his: ‘‘ Vengeance of the Flowers ;”—rhymed 
bulletins and newspaper articles may amuse, but they can never delight. 
Still we recognise the old Freiligrath in the vigour of the versification, 
the concisevess of expiession, the introduction of striking comparisons, 
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Perhaps this ‘* Confession of Faith’’ may be soon forbidden by the 
** Censor: if so, it will of course be read more than ever, and 
maintain its popularity for a long time to come. 

Here, too, we have a volume of new poems from Heine. This writer 
gets worse and worse. Some years ago the public expected much 
from him; he has been morally exterminated by coarseness and vul- 
garity. He is one of that class who to quench their imagined thirst for 
the Eternal hesitate not to drink from the filthiest puddles on their way. 
Nothing is sacred for Heine. Occasionally, indeed, he still writes 
finely. There is a poem called ‘‘ The Stars,” in this present series, 
which shows much imagination; but it is followed by such vulgar 
doggrel that we see at once there can be no reality in the loftiest flights 
of enthusiasm of such a thinker. All his allusions to Germany and 
German politics are coarse in the extreme. There is wit, it is true, in 
his so-called ‘* Journey from France,” but itis wit of a low order. He 
talks about the Hero being better than thirty-six Tyrants, alluding to 
the thirty-six living rulers of Germany, and gives vent to a great deal 
more scurrilous trash of the same nature. In fact, his humour is at 
once giddy and ill-natured; he spares no party, no individual who 
has by any means distinguished himself from the general mass. Still, 
despite the impropriety and lowness both of his thoughts and style, 
Heine’s things are very generally read. They are bold,—and boldness 
in many eyes atones for all other short-comings. 

Now for our novels. Here I have but a poor account to render. 
The greater the number of these productions waxes, the less their value 
seems to grow. This is, perhaps, the easiest of all ‘‘ métiers,” and on 
that very account it is the most difficult. That is, nothing can be 
easier than to write a mediocre novel, nothing more difficult than to 
compose a superlatively good one. The demands, too, of the public 
are naturally great. In an historical novel we now for instance ex- 
pect correctness in the historical facts, accuracy in the details, and yet 
almost dramatic interest in the incidents. One of the best works of 
this genre that has recently appeared is Gustav von Heeringen’s “ Canon 
of Solothurn,”—(Chorherr von Solothurn.) This author had achieved 
no slight reputation by his former historical romances, ‘* The Boy of 
Lucern,”’ and “ The Excommunicated,’’-—(‘* Der Knabe von Lucern,” 
and “ Der Geachtete.”) This writer is fully acquainted with the his- 
tory, aspect, and customs of Switzerland, and lays his scene always in 
that country. His present novel illustrates the iron reign of might 
over right of the middle ages, with all their passions and superstitious 
graces. The characters are most forcibly depicted. Peculiarly suc- 
cessful is Heeringen in his embodiment of youth just leaving child- 
hood behind them, and forced by circumstances into premature de- 
velopment. His women, too, in this last novel are interesting. We 
have a nun whom love has seduced from her cottage, and who pursues 
the mistress of him she loves: this mistress, too, slowly languishing 
into death, with her occasional bursts of stormy sensuality, is very finely 
painted. The incidents are rapid and vigorously told. Altogether 
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the work is really very admirable of its kind, and well calculated for 
translation into English. 

Another work of a more serious character lies before me, which con- 
ceals a frightful picture of things as they still are in Hungary under 
the garb of an unpretending romance. It is called ‘* Tony, a Picture 
of Hungary as it is,” by Anton Vilney : in truth, it is the autobio- 
graphy of the author. By birth a Rosshirt, one of a familiar class 
whose duty it is to guard and watch droves of horses on the Hungarian 
plains, as shepherds might flocks of sheep: he soon leaves his own 
immediate circle in disgust, incited by inward genius to seek a nobler 
goal. Hungary is however not yet prepared for the reception of low- 
born genius; and he became, not a great poet—buta rebel. He is 
taken, and condemned, but pardoned by the Austrian Government. 
In this work there is great power: its distinguishing characteristic 
is reality, an intensity of feeling which carries the reader on with it 
almost against his will, Admirably described are those unfortunate 
Parias of Hungary, the resident gypsies, against whom every man’s 
hand is raised. The enlistment of recruits for the Austrian service is 
brought before us in the most vivid but also the most frightful hues. 
Undoubtedly there is some exaggeration in this book, but unfortu- 
nately there is also but too much truth. 

To turn to a more pleasing subject, let us now discourse a little on 
“* Lydia,’’ the last book of Theresa, authoress of ‘‘ Letters,” and a 
‘* Diary,” of which I have already given you anaccount. A fortunate, 
but, alas! unusual circumstance is it for an authoress (or author) to 
grow apparently richer in thought the more she communicates to us; 
yet this promises to be the case with Theresa. The chief subjects of 
her present novel are luxury and marriage: they are cleverly treated, 
but from what you will perhaps call a somewhat German point of view: — 
The heroine, a girl who has been brought up in the lap of luxury and 
feels that she cannot dispense with it, that it has become a part and 
parcel of herself, necessary for her enjoyment of the beautiful, prefers 
this luxury to love, and marries a man whom she loves not, for the sake 
of wealth, at the same time assuring her lover that she will remain 
faithful to him, and meet him at Carlsbad.—This may seem a rather 
singular engagement: to us in Germany however it appears by no 
means improbable, whatever it may do to you.—The husband of this 
lady is fully aware of the state of her heart, and tries to gain that heart 
for himself. This he does for the sake of novelty only. Partially he 
succeeds. The marriage ties begin to exert their natural influence: 
she talks of ‘* we’ instead of “ you and I.” Accordingly she has just 
resolved to drop all connection with her lover, when she discovers that 
her husband is keeping a mistress. Forthwith she starts for Carlsbad 
to join her former wooer there, resolved to abandon her faithless hus- 
band for ever. The lover, however, comes now to the rescue of her honour. 
He persuades her to return. She does so; and thenceforth the married 
pair live together, one and yet two, with no thoughts or feelings or 
wishes in common, yet still observing a decent ‘‘ retenue” towards one 
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another, which maintains the respectability of appearances. The moral 
of the book is, that marriage is not to be trifled with : it either (morally) 
slays or blesses. One of Theresa’s most bitter exclamations runs 
thus :—‘‘ To throw away an entire life for an unbeloved being, to bear 
children which leave you, to receive a thousand daggers in the tenderest 
parts and repay them all with a blessing, that is what the world calls 
being a truly honest woman.” And now enough of novels! Journeys 
and voyages must take their turn in our camera obscura. 
Now-a-days, when travelling is so easy, the description of travels has 
become more difficult than ever. The old class of journeyers, pedants 
with measures and tables and lexicons, has all but past away: fashion- 
able ladies and gentlemen now rush out of their boudoirs or casinos, 
mount railroads and steamers, and depart post-haste for the Holy Land, 
nor rest in peace till these mediums of locomotion deposit them on the 
sands of Syria. Then they begin to feel for the first time some of the 
discomforts of travelling. They have a few cold nights under their 
tents, and a few assaults from gnats and Arabs, to endure : but after 
all, these inconveniences do not last long; there is no keeping up the 
romance of travelling beyond a very limited period. These harum- 
scarum aristocratic travelling glimpses are the staple travels of the day ; 
and of this kind are the Countess Hahn-Hahn’s recent ‘ Letters from 
the Orient” now lying before me. This journey was quickly under- 
taken, and has been as quickly described. In the opening letter she 
treats the public with her usual indifference, confesses that she looks 
up to nobody, and asserts a far too independent position. Still, though 
I regret this want of modesty, it is impossible to deny the charm of the 
book. The Countess’s travelling sketches are much better than her 
romancing sketches: more than sketches she has never done in any 
genre. Her talent is too flighty, too capricious. In her would-be 
novels, however, her own personality interferes much with the conduct 
of the story; in her travels its prominence gives a vivid colouring and 
interest to them which they otherwise would not possess. She is 
always and everywhere pre-eminently lady-like ; we have no German 
word which so concisely conveys the idea. The Countess went from 
Silesia to Vienne and down the Danube to Constantinople. At the 
end of the first volume she has arrived at Beyrout. Where pauses in 
the narrative occur they are filled up by desultory reasonings, and 
here we obtain a general view of the political, religious, social, and 
literary opinions of our authoress: she talks about travelling no longer 
in search of youth, but for revelations of the eternal ;—she scarcely 
seeks long or carefully enough to find these. Thus there is a want of 
reality in many of her serious lucubrations which renders them occa- 
sionally tiresome; but then she makes ample amends for these defects, 
by her masterly descriptions of many of the scenes she meets with. 
So in the first volume, a dinner in the harem of a Turkish minister, a 
visit to the mosque of St. Sophia, another to the young Sultan, a third 
to the Slave-market, are painted with much brilliancy and power ; 
though they are not all the most feminine of subjects. In the second part 
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her description of the Holy Grave is masterly: here for once in her 
life she appears to grow truly serious; the sacredness of the spot 
seems to have impelled her, almost against her will, to solemn self- 
reflection,—the locomotive rage has passed away, where the pa'm-trees 
of Golgotha stand in their silent and unalterable majesty, and the 
frivolous gossip of the day dares not to chatter so near the glorious 
birth-place of our redemption. In the third volume the Countess 
returns to her old train of thought, and talks in the usual spirit of 
coterie, occasionally too petty, nay even paltry, to be worthy of such a 
woman. Of Mahomet Ali and Egypt she tells us little of any real 
importance. But this deficiency on her part is fully made up by Prince 
Piickler Moskau’s last book, ‘‘ Mehemet Ali and Sein Reich.” 
This work is fully worthy of the Prince’s reputation; all those 
qualities which first recommended him to public favour are here seen 
in their full perfection ;—wit, and grace, and descriptive power all 
combine in this author’s works to please and to excite. He takes a 
very favourable view of the Pacha’s government: his occasional 
cruelties he palliates, but does not altogetherdeny. But he points out 
as truly worthy of admiration the immense talents of that man who 
found his Egypt a powerless desert, and will leave it one of the 
mightiest kingdoms of the East. A large army and a powerful fleet 
he has absolutely created ; he has breathed, too, some spirit of order 
and regularity into the minds and feelings of his subjects. He could 
not indeed combat with European powers ; but he has defeated Turkey, 
and might have subjugated it if Europe had not interfered. All this 
Prince Piickler Moskau shows us most clearly. Yet this is the least 
merit of his book : its great charm lies in its extreme simplicity com- 
bined with the most admirable polish. The Prince writes indeed as he 
talks ; but he talks like a finished scholar and a gentleman. Then, too, 
he paints the scenes which pass before him so vividly, that we share 
all his sensations in turn with him. His description of Grand Cairo 
is more especially delightful. Everybody longs for the appearance of 
the following volumes.—And now, before I conclude, I would notice a 
very different traveller, Kohl. As for the Countess and the Prince, they 
both travel in order to travel, and then they write what they have seen, 
but Kohl travels in order to write. Still he does not deny himself all 
pleasure on the way: on the contrary, he appears of a happy and 
contented disposition, with keen appetite for all reasonable earthly 
engagements. Many books have we had from him ;—Russia, Hungary, 
Poland, Austria, &c., he has all visited and described. He has now 
gone over to the British Islands, and written a very amusing work about 
them ;—much he praises the Scotch, and much the Irish, but the 
English are his true heroes. He dispraises them indeed occasionally ; 
but one sees that his heart isever warming towards them even whilst he 
blames them the most bitterly. The new work of this author now 
before me, contains a species of epitome of English customs, modes of 
thought, politics, &c. There is nothing very new; but the old is 
told agreeably, and even that is new to some. Here I shall conclude 
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for the day. We have talked together about two biographies, two 
volumes of poems, three novels, and three books of travels,—all new 
works : surely this is enough for once. I might indeed occupy many 
more sheets with various reports ; but it is better for me to stop before 
either you or I grow tired of our occupation,—and so, for the time, 
farewell ! 

To the Editor of the New Quarterly. 
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POLAND. 

In the so-called kingdom of Poland, as established by the Congress of 
Vienna, the scientific and educational establishments are divided, according 
to a ministerial Report of the year 1843, into special, general, and private. 
The total of all these schools is 1,302; the total of pupils in them is 72,260. 

With regard to religion, the pupils are thus divided :— 

Roman Catholics . ‘ * ‘ 57,688 
Protestants . , , ‘ ; 11,939 
Greek, United. RS te, lpn 1,003 
Russo-Greeks . . ; . ; 194 
Israelites ‘ ‘ : ‘ , 1,424 
Mahometans . ‘ . ‘ ; 12 

There were 95 tutors in private families, and 44 governesses. None of 
these can be engaged to teach, but with permission of the Government; for 
which purpose they are bound to undergo an examination. In this exami- 
nation, however, distrust as to their political tenets seems to have much 
more influence than anxiety for their literary qualifications, and moral 
conduct. 

The public library at Warsaw contains 74,252 volumes of books; 1,879 
maps and engravings; 1,502 medals and coins. It must be observed, that 
it is only the remnant from what was carried away to Russia in 1832. 
Among other objects of plunder, libraries, &c., constituted also “une bonne 
prise,” as the Emperor Nicholas expressed himself. 

From the same Report of the minister of instruction, we further learn 
that the Censor’s office has had the heavy task, during the year 1843, to 
scan over 600 MSS. written for the press. Of 575 of them the authors 
were fortunate enough to obtain the i »rimatur, with many erasures and 
omissions as of course ;—25 were condemned. Apart from this, 19 new 
dramatic pieces were allowed to be brought on the stage. As to the peri- 
odical press, 5 political journals were published in the kingdom, and 20 
literary and scientific magazines and reviews; 86,786 volumes of books 
were imported from abroad,—of which 90 could not be admitted, 80 admitted 
with erasures of improper passages, and the rest were left entire. Of the 
periodical press, 36 foreign newspapers were admitted, and 130 literary 
journals. In the Hebrew language, 12 MSS. were received at the censor’s 
office; 11 were allowed to go to the press, and one prohibited. 


HAMBURGH. 


This city is rising from its ashes in fine style, and the magnificence of the 
new buildings is still on the increase. Immense windows of plate glass in 
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poe gilded frames, marble and alabaster outside, silk and velvet within, 
enable many of the houses to vie with the splendours of Paris. In many of 
the streets of the first class, the eye scarcely knows in which direction to 
turn ; the third Jungfernsteig is rapidly advancing, and the beautiful basin 
of the Alster will then be enclosed by four fine promenades. Amidst all 
these decorations and fineries, utility has not been forgotten. Mr. Edward 
Smith, who suffered so much in the fire, has almost completed his gigantic 
undertaking of the Elbe waterworks, by which the greater part of the city 
will be supplied. He has already sunk a considerable fortune in this enter- 

rise, which would probably repay him in the end, but by a decision of the 

own Council, the State is to come to his assistance. Five great reservoirs 
are to be erected, 70 and 100 feet above low water-mark, and to be kept 
always full by means of two powerful steam-engines. Their object is to 
furnish, not only the supply of water necessary fer domestic purposes, but 
also to aid in the prevention of fire. 

At the end of July and the beginning of August the recently established 
races took place at Wandsbeck ; but in spite of all attractions, lawful and 
unlawful, they were very thinly attended, and are evidently a failure. It is 
impossible to make the good people of this city understand the utility of the 
race-course. 

Le1psic.—The political significance of our annual Constitution-festival, 
becomes more and more evident. At first, people were contented to leave 
off work, eat, drink, and indulge their complacency in hearing themselves 
called ‘‘ Constitutional” citizens, leaving the signification of the word to 
politicians whose trade it was to know it. Now, however, they begin to 
look a little curiously into the nature of the privileges on which they have 
so much congratulated themselves, and caahien of how many improvements 
this much-toasted Constitution is still susceptible. Their patriotism, it is 
true, as yet evaporates pretty much in after-dinner speeches; but many sub- 
jects are broached on these occasions which give occasion for serious 
thoughts, and suggest notions hitherto undreamed of in the philosophy of 
the Leipsigers. 

Municu.—We have had a most melancholy summer. ‘he everlasting 
torrents of rain have swelled our mountain streams to a dangerous height. 
The Isar rose six feet in a few days, in August; and we poor Munich people 
have been compelled to renounce the sweetest joys of our season,—the 
source of our poetical inspiration—the summer beer-cellars. As some con- 
solation, we have been visited by an even unusual number of literary notabi- 
lities ;—Oehlenschlager, Gutzkow, Zschohke, Dingelstedt, von Holbein, 
Gustav Schwab, and many others have been attracted hither by the trea- 
sures of art which our city contains. 

Matinz.—The celebration of the centenary of Herder’s birthday in Leipsig 
awakened in many here a wish to pay a similar respect to the memory of a 
man, such as the world does not see much more than once in a thousand 
years. One of the greatest thinkers, the most brilliant and profound writers, 
and the noblest men that Germany has ever produced. Yet though the 
good people of this city are usually glad to catch at any excuse for a féte, 
the matter, strange to say, fell to the ground. In Erlangen the commemo- 
ration had the advantage of a living memorial of Herder’s earthly existence 
in the presence of a son every way worthy of his name. 

Beruin.—There has been a great struggle of interests here concerning 
the English Gas Company, which has hitherto had the contract for lighting 
the city. People complain of overcharges, and other grievances; and the 
authorities have talked of taking the business into their own hands at. the 
expiration of the contract, and lowering the prices at least one-fourth. To 
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this it is objected however, that a government has no concern with matters 
of this kind; and that as it can never go to work so cheaply as private indi- 
viduals, it can never sustain advantageously the competition with them. 
They add, that there is little doubt that the English Company would in such 
a case immediately lower their prices even to an extent that would injure 
themselves ; that, after all, the overcharges so complained of are not so very 
burdensome ; and that it is by no means worth while to take up the matter so 
seriously, to the neglect of other plans, of even greater importance to the 
welfare of the town,—such, for instance, as supplying it with water, which 
seems for the moment quite forgotten. 

After an obstinate struggle, we have at length obtained a reduction of 
postage; but it is only a concession, and has stopped half-way. It is not 
easy to see why a letter of two sheets should not be proportionably as much 
reduced as a letter of one. The Berlin people say it was to throw a 
hindrance in the way of the transmission of manuscripts. 

The exhibition of Arts and Manufactures, which has just taken place 
here, has been numerously attended, and highly successful. Fifteen thou- 
sand strangers daily are said to have come to Berlin, for the purpose of view- 
ing these productions ; which embrace almost every imaginable article from 
the sole of the shoe to a steam-boat. As the exhibition must now be 
regarded as un fait accompli, I need not enter into any detail concerning it ; 
especially as it seems rather hard that even boots and baskets should be 
subjected to printed criticism. If also a poor critic should find himself at 
fault in deciding on the merits of a pin or a watch-spring, he has not in 
readiness any store of well-sounding phrases wherewit roy himself out 
of his perplexity. One advantage of this exhibition is, that it serves as a 
point of union for persons of all classes and every degree of culture. Free 
tickets of admission have been issued to the journeymen and mechanics 
belonging to the various manufactories ; and to-day 1 met crowds of opera- 
tives, with white neckcloths, hastening towards the Potsdam railroad, to 
attend the féte given to them by the King in the new palace. 

Sr. PeterspurG.—The Academy has this year obtained an important 
addition to its Asiatic Museum, in 264 Chinese, Japanese, and Corean coins 
and medals. Five of these, with Thibetan inscriptions, collected in China, 
were wanting to our collection. The Imperial Academy of Sciences has 
also just purchased 23 hitherto unpublished manuscripts of the celebrated 
mathematician Euler, intending to incorporate them into an edition of his 
works in eight-and-twenty quarto volumes. 

S1Les1a.—In the circles of Frenzborg and Namslau, towards Poland, there 
are still immensely thick forests, which often serve as places of refuge for 
hordes of banditti. An occurrence took place lately in one of them, which has 
excited a great sensation here :—a boy was keeping a herd of cattle near the 
borders, when two men sprang from behind the trees, and seizing two of 
the oxen, drove them off. The boy ran howling into the village, and soon 
raised an army of peasants with scythes, pitchforks, stakes, and whatever 
came to hand, who plunged into the wood in search of the animals; one of 
which they soon discovered, as it had been slaughtered. The robbers, how- 
ever,—who it appeared were sixty men strong, and under the guidance of a 
notorious criminal, named Joseph Pseig,—were not so easily daunted, but 
drove off their assailants, after wounding six of them. A detachment of 
military was sent in pursuit ; and at length succeeded in driving them into a 
house, where they barricaded themselves, and were not taken till it was 
enveloped in flames. As they rushed out some were shot, and the remainder 
captured. 
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